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Reader’s 


How can 
your advertisements 
best get a reading ? 


NO SALESMAN in his senses proceeds by dashing up to you, shouting “Buy 
So-and-so,” and running away. 

He tries to choose a moment when you’re at leisure, ready to hear what he 
has to say. 

Advertising is selling in print. It gets the fullest chance of doing its job effec- 
tively if it is presented to someone prepared to do more than glance.at big 
headlines and sensational pictures—someone in a reading mood. 

You can find such people every month in the year, enjoying The Reader’s 
Digest. And not just a few thousand. Gloomy reports may suggest that the 
population of Britain is forgetting the alphabet. But The Reader’s Digest, which 
is edited strictly for reading, has seen its sales rising higher and higher—more 
than doubled since 1950, and now a solid million! 

A million copies means several million readers— because this little magazine 
goes right round the family and on to friends. 

The men and women who so enjoy it are interested in all sorts of things. They 
like to keep up with the latest ideas. They are alert and receptive. 

Because they also like reading, advertisers find them a most responsive audi- 
ence —and a highly profitable one, too. In the things they do, the things they 
buy, well-informed people like these tend to influence others. They have cer- 
tainly influenced hundreds of thousands of others in their choice of this, their 


favourite magazine. 
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MANNESMANN 





Mannesmann offers a complete range 
of seamless steel tubular products 
for the extraction, conveyance 

and processing of mineral oil: 

Oil country tubular goods manufactured 
to API standarde 

Casing 

Drill Pipe with tool joints 
Tubing 

Pipe lines for conveying oil 
Pipes and tubes for refineries 
and cracking plants - 

made of carbon and elloy steele 


London Representatives: 


MANNEX (LONDON) LTD., 
66, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: ViCtoria 9943 
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BOTH MEAN BUSINESS 





AT POINT OF SALE! 


In what three places can magazine advertising sell 
simultaneously ? 


The answer: in offices, in homes and in stores. 


Advertising in LIFE INTERNATIONAL and LIFE EN 
ESPANOL is read around the world each fortnight in 
their offices and homes by more than 500,000 sub- 
scribers and newsstand buyers who pass their well- 
thumbed copies to their families and associates. At 
the same time, full-colour displays of advertising 
in these international editions of LIFE help to 
increase sales in stores on four continents. 


The results: Advertisements in each edition have 
a triple impact on many prospects. And among all 
international magazines, LIFE INTERNATIONAL and 
LIFE EN ESPANOL deliver the finest printing and 
coleur reproduction and the largest page size to 
office, to home and to point of sale. : 


Every fortnight these two overseas editions— 
one in English, one in Spanish—speak the same 
language—the universal language of pictures. And 


they talk to people with money to spend ... for 
their families and their businesses. The majority of 
the subscribers and newsstand buyers of each 
edition are in positions of influence in business, 
government and the professions. 


The moral: Both editions can help you convert 
prospects into customers. Write today for your free 
copy of “More Facts about LIFE International 
Editions’’. Like LIFE’s U.S. edition, both mean 
business at point of sale! 








TIME & LIFE BUILDING NEW BOND STREET LONDON Wt 
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FROM OxXFORD 
to the highways of the world 


Oxford is ancient yet forever young. Mellowed through eight centuries of 
learning, steeped in history, unique in its wealth of architectural 
beauty. Yet Oxford is equally a power in the industrial life of Britain. 


From Oxford, British cars travel to the four corners of the world. 


























sadway is but thirty-six miles from Oxford—or three thousand; and the products of @ a hh? ) a 
trial Oxford travel to both. Under Cotswold clouds or in the shadow of the skyscrapers, America, Africa, Asia, Australasia . . . : is 
he new world as in the old, Pressed Steel bodywork helps to maintain the tradition of throughout the world, Pressed Steel body- ge Uy 


oo . i is work adds strength to British cars. 
sh supremacy in engineering. The majority of British cars exported to America has 


work by Pressed Steel Company Limited. 


PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 


Britain’s largest Independent Manufacturers of 


CAR BODIES 





Gars are one of Britain’s greatest, and most valuable exports—earning vital hard currency, 


maintainitig employment, building prosperity. Pressed Steel Company Limited is proud to be 


LOSI atta a ot wre utes 


associated not only with many of the most famous names in the British motor-car industry, 
including Austin, Daimler, Hillman, Humber, Jaguar, Morris, Morris Commercial, M.G., Riley, 2 

7 
Rover, Singer and Wolseley, but with other manufacturers yet to achieve world renown. 








FACTORIES : Cowley, Oxford; Theale, Berkshire ; Linwood, Scotland 
HEAD OrFice : Cowley LONDON OFFice : Sceptre House 169 Regent Street W1 

Manufacturers also of Prestcold Refrigerators, Sieel Railway Wagons, Agricultural 
Implements and Pressings of all types 
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INSANIYETIN HAYRINA! 


HASAN IS PROUD that his job serves his country. 
More electricity means greater prosperity and 
a higher standard of living for Turkey. Hasan 
reckons that electricity is “insaniyetin hayrinadir 
— for the benefit of Man”. 

Hasan works at the Catalagzi Power 
Station, completed by Metropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical Co. Ltd. in 1948. Recently, the 
President of the Turkish Republic laid the 
foundation stone of new extensions that will 
double the size of the station. 


AEI 


Again Metropolitan-Vickers, one of the nine 
famous British companies that together make 
up A.E.I., are undertaking the work. The new 
contract calls for turbo-generating plant, 
boilers, switchgear, and all civil works, 
totalling some £3} million. 

A.E.I. are Associated Electrical Industries, 
whose Companies make everything electrical 
from a turbine to a torch bulb. 


Associated Electrical Industries 
are a family of companies: 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 


Sor progress through electricity < Fr rien promen Houston, Co. Lad. 


Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Led. 
International Refrigerator Co. Ltd. 
Newton Victor Ltd. 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 

Sunvic Controls Ltd, 
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Pan-Climatic 
Jars of 25 
(in three sizes) 


DIPLOMATS..... 44 inches 
PETIT CORONAS 5 inches 
CORONAS..... 54 inches 


From 76/9 per jar 


Also available in a wide range of 
other packings and sizes, 





What a gift for the man who appreciates fine cigars! 
) La Tropical — finest imported Jamaicas — kept 
at the critical peak of perfect condition in Lambert 
nd Butler’s special climate-proof polystyrene jar. 
Here is a gift that has what a Christmas gift should 
have—a definite something above and beyond the or- 
inary. The certainty that each of these 25 cigars will 


moke as only La Tropical in supreme condition can! 


LA TROPICAL 


Dé LUXE 
Finest Jamaica Cigars 





Sole Importers—Lambert and Batler of Drury Lane, 
“ranch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited 
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Freedom 


from care 


— how rarely can we enjoy it, how 
| eagerly we seize it when the opportunity 
| arises! That is why so many men— 
| important, on-the-move men—cross the 
Atlantic by Canadian: Pacific. On board 
an Empress they know they can expect 
complete comfort, good food, and 
friendly, efficient service only a bell- 
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push away. They know too that when 
they land they can go to the ends of na 
Canada by the same great travel f 4 
system. From first to last they are Hf 
secured from worry, secured as you Hi 
will be, because i 
4 





is with you 


itn RRM BREE 8 BEN PE 


all the way 


Information from your travel agent or 
Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (Whitehall 5100) 103 Leadenhall Street, 
E.C.g (Avenue 4707) or any other Canadian Pacific office. 
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The question may be ungrammatical, but it’s an important one to ask when 
you're considering spending money on advertising. To wit—to whom 
do you want to advertise? To which market are you sending your message ? 
Which advertising media will suit your purpose best? If it’s the mass 
market you're after, the following information is well worth your attention. 
The “* Herald,” with a daily readership of 6,786,000*, has more readers 
per copy than any other mass circulation national daily newspaper. And that, 
if we include the children of these readers, means over 8,000,000 mouths 
to feed and bodies to clothe. And, of course, nearly 2,000,000 homes to supply 
with all the goods a home needs. Can you afford to blink your eyes 

at these significant facts ? 


DAILY HERALD snoctors sb doe 


is a wise choice *This figure comes from The National Readership Survey 
of 1954 recently published by the Institute of 
if you wish to reach 6,786,000 Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising—a digest of this 


Survey giving important facts regarding the 
DAILY HERALD and other leading daily papers will 
to spend be sent on request. 


people with money 


E. H. HULL, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, “DAILY HERALD,” ACRE HOUSE, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.62. 
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SMOG is made up of 
pounds, shillings & poison 


Every puff of smoke up the chimney is raw material—wealth—down the drain! For coal 
is a raw material of great National importance. From it—if it isn’t burnt raw—come 
nylons and medicines, paints and fertilizers, vitamins, motor spirit and many more things. 
All these things are saved if coal is carbonised, not burnt. And just as important, the 

gas and coke that result are smokeless fuels—all heat and nosmog. Thus with one stone 
Mr. Therm kills two hateful birds—waste of wealth and a menace to health. 


GAS ... COK E_ heat without smoke 
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NATION’S COAL [Issued by the Gas Council 
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‘Rigidal’ Mansard Sheeting 


for the ‘Templex’ Hangar Doors at London Airport 


Each leaf, 46ft. high and 6ft. wide, is clad on both 
sides with ‘Rigidal’ Mansard sheeting. There are 224 of these leaves 
to each set of doors and the door opening is 46ft. high 
and 300ft. wide. Four new hangars for B.O.A.C. will be equipped 


with similar folding and sliding doors. 


Doors constructed and erected by 
Head Wrightson Aluminium Limited, 
Thornaby-on-Tees, to the design by 
Mr. J. E. Temple, Whit.Sch.D.1.C., for the 
Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation 
Main Contractors: 
W. & C. French Ltd., Buckhurst Hill, Essex 
Engineers and Architects: 


Sir Owen Williams & Partners 
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THE co LTD 





NORFOLK HOUSE ST ITAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SW! 
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Lettera 22 


Complete - 
yet completely portable. 





PRS PMT 


Its one thing to make a type- 
writer which can easily be 
carried about. -It is another 
to design a portable type- ae 
writer which is yet complete f 
with every proper feature 


5 SEO RRS 


of a standard machine-the ¢ E 
Olivetti Lettera 22 made in j F 
Great Britain, sturdy in its 3 i 
build, light in weight — but g ‘ 
complete in every detail. : : 
; 
Price £27 - with tabulator 3 
£ 25 - without tabolator | 
5 


Made in Great Britain by BRITISH OLIVETTI Ltd. 


10 Berkeley Square - London W. 1, 
FACTORY: Summerlee Street - Glasgow E. 3. 


Authorized dealers throughout the couatry 3 
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Fly Westward - or Eastward - around the world 
via AUSTRALIA f= e=---: 


ane 
e-~ 


aa 
- NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


It costs so little more to see the world on that trip to 
Australia! See North America, Hawaii, South East Asia, : 
India and Europe. Fly one way via U.S.A. or Canada and 
across the Pacific—the other way on the famous B.O.A.C.- 
QANTAS Kangaroo Service. One ticket covers your Com- 
plete around-the-world trip. Stop-overs available—no extra 
air fare. Choose from luxury first-class or economical tourist 


class. 


Note: QANTAS Super Constellation services between 
Australia and North America—both ways—include the luxury 
all first-class ‘Connoisseur’ Service. Consult your usual ap- 
pointed Travel Agent or any office of B.O.A.C.—our General 
Sales Agent, or Qantas Empire Airways Ltd., 69 Piccadilly, 
W.1. Phone: Mayfair 9200 





A | lA 5 AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRS INE 


Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. in association with B.O.A.C. and TEAL 
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THOUGHTS ON THERMAL INSULATION Ne 6 


In the time taken to read this... 


.— TO THE British Productivity savings in fuel bills, and repay its capital cost 


Report on Fuel Conservation, five in a short period ? 

million tons of coal could be saved in industry We'll go further and suggest that there is 

in this country each year by the application.of hardly a factory in the country which could 

sound thermal insulation principles. Yes, not benefit by improved thermal insulation of 
5,000,000 tons. Just in case this astronomical steam processing plant and high temperature 

figure leaves you metaphorically cold, let us installations. The shortest route to thermal 

reduce it to more simple terms. In the time insulation efficiency is to call in Newalls, who A 
taken to read this half page advertisement— can bring more than 50 years experience as | 
let’s say 2} minutes—about 825 tons of coal contractors and manufacturers to bear on any 

have been used by industry and over 25 tons problem of heat insulation. y 
of this which could have been saved, went up Consultation and preliminary investigation 

in smoke, every 2} minutes, day in day out, by us are gladly offered and will cost you le 
throughout the year. Now this mayrepresent -. nothing. Our detailed proposals will then 

to you an hour’s, day’s, week’s or even a show how improved thermal insulation can v.. 
month’s fuel, but does it not bring home the reduce factory fuel bills. Ask us about thermal 

point that just a little consideration of thermal insulation—it’s good business as well-as being 
insulation in your factory can produce real a national-duty. “ 


Issued in the interests of a better understanding of thermal insulation in industry 
by 
NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD * Washington * Co. Durham 
A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


Offices and Depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYN 
BELFAST, BRISTOL & CARDIFP. AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 
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1952 Wuerzburger Leisten Silvaner 14/9 
MOSELLE 
1952 Brauneberger Falkenberg 18/6 
CLARET 
1947 Chateau Batailley 19]- 
BURGUNDY 
1949 Chapelle Chambertin 21]- 


Yaad 


Carriage Paid on orders of 6 bottles or more. 


~ 
These are but four examples 
of the fine wines in our 
Christmas List. Although they 
each originate from completely 
different districts, they share the 
distinction of being bottled by 
the growers themselves, and are 
of guaranteed origin—the pure and 
natural product of the grape. 
Selected wines ranging in price 
from 7/- to £9 per bottle are contained 
in our List. Your order can be sent direct 
to your home or to your friends in good 
time for Christmas. 


LOEB 


Shippers of Fine Wines Since 1874 


O. W. LOEB & CO., LTD. Witte 


t ROBERT STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2. Tel: TRAfalgar 1927 
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Craven 7 


LR isa SA Ree Uta. 


SR JAMES BARRIE considered 
that a tin of Craven Tobacco 


for was a far greater award than the 
freedom of the city. In ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ he said : 
“ It is a Tobacco that should only 
be smoked’ by our greatest men. 


Were we to present a tin of it to 
our national heroes, instead of the 


C 2 - freedom of the city, they would 
CWI probably thank us more.” 

Craven Tobacco is unstinting in 

its service—mellow, slow-burning, 

deeply satisfying. Try it—every 


pipeful will honour you with 
smoking riches. 


and do whe jr PROPERLT honours Saas 


1ew/2420 Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. 
; Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 oz. 


SKING 
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Write to Roneo Limited, 17 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 
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BIG NORTH AMERICAN MARKET 


In Canada and the United States the construction 
of homes, office buildings, factories and public 
works continues at a high level. This activity 
can mean business for you, because it stimulates 
the buying of the widest range of commodities, 

Use the effective showroom of the Canadian 
International Trade Fair to display and sell 
your goods in the North American market — 
and thus earn dollars required for your country’s 
purchases abroad. 


SHOW YOUR PRODUCTS AT THE 


AN. 


Sth Annual 


a 
International 
Soh j International Trade Fair, 
Exhibition Park, 
Toronto, Canadg@. 


TORONTO, MAY 30 TO JUNE 10, 1955 


OPERATED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA TO PROMOTE YOUR BUSINESS 


Here you can meet key businessmen from 
many countries who come prepared to buy the 
products displayed — such as household 
appliances and furnishings, machine tools, 
construction equipment, electrical apparatus 
and office equipment — and to compare values 
for future requirements.. 

It would take you a long time to find as 
many potential new customers as you meet in 
just two weeks at the Trade Fair, 







Apply now for the space 
you want, to Cenada 
House, London, $.W.1, 
or direct to Canodion 
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Odhams 
have just published 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF 


VISCOUNT 
SOUTHWOOD 


By R, J. Minney 


né of the most remarkable human stories of the 
Q present century, this biography of Viscount 
Southwood tells of a one-time sixpence-a-day errand 
boy of humble origin and scanty education, who, by 
his courage, enterprise and imagination, transformed a 
tiny printing shop with a staff of three into the vast 
Odhams Press printing and publishing organization 
and, who, rivalling his business success in the field of 
philanthropy, helped, in his lifetime, to raise over 


Gustavsberg HE boilers, specially developed for instal- 
lation in district heating plants, have in recent years 
scored a number of noted economy records under actual 
operating conditions. These fuel and labour saving weld- 
ed steel boilers are provided with efficient separators 
which permit a heating plant to be sited anywhere in a 
residential neighborhood without risk of contamination. 
The boilers require little space and are available in units 
rated at 20 million B.T.U. and more. Detailed infor- 





















































twenty million pounds for charity. Here, told for the mation available ou request from our export department. 
first time, is the story of a man of rare ability with the 
even rarer attribute of a kind heart that neither 
hardship nor success could change. With full-colour 


frontispiece and sixty-four pages of photographs. 










AB GUSTAVSBERGS FABRIKER 





FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS NET. 












STOCKHOLM - CABLES: GEBESALES - TELEX No. 1466 











Mould Making. Our tool design staff and 
ol room is equipped to design and make any 

type of mould from a simple single cavity to a 
mplicated multi-impression mould. 





a 


Compression, Transfer & Injection Moulding. 
With modern presses, from 10 to 750 tons capacity, 
fitted with the latest pre-heating and control equipment, 
we produce consistently high quality mouldings. We 
also have modern injection moulding equipment. 


Plastic Mouldings, Glass-Fibre Laminates, 
Thermo-Plastic Fabrications 


We orrer you the services of a self-contained unit, including research and 
development laboratories, organised and equipped to design and manufacture 
economically any class of ‘moulded or fabricated component. We specialise 
in the design and manufacture of Radomes. 

If you are a user of plastics, if your product can be made in plastics, if 


you have a plastics problem—SEND US YOUR ENQUIRIES or ask our 
representative to call. 





Thermo-plastic Fabrications. We are fully equip- 
ped to produce from the smallest to the largest fabrications 
from sheet thermo-plastic materials. Our high aircraft 
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AEROPLASTICS LTD : 
HILLINGTON, GLASGOW ’Phone: HALFWAY 1683 3 

The Plastics Division of The Fairey Aviation Company Limited = 

London Sales Office: PHOENIX CHAMBERS, 72 EDEN STREET, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. Telephone : Kingston 5989 ae 2 ryowe oe & 
Members of: British Plastics Federation. Society of British Aircraft Constructors. Federation of British Industries secmatevge Ryd gc orced Seine: aetna | 
A.LD. and A.R.B. approved. oat ee eee cencaoeinn - 4 
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For ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 


RTHER 
SSURANC 


COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON ¥ | ABERDEEN 
1 Moorgate \\ 1 Union Terrace 


Founded 1836 Group Assets over £ 58,000,000 


FIRE * LIFE * MARINE * ACCIDENT * MOTOR * HOUSEHOLD + PENSIONS * ENGINEERING * TRADE RISKS 
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Point of No Return 


dyriamite. -Everything to do with atomic-science is still so 
new and experimental-and has such incalculable implications 
that governments must be forgiven if they remain secretive about it. 
In general, members of the public accept their own ignorance with a 
moderately good: grace ; when the curtain is lifted every now and 
again on one or other aspect of the hidden laboratories, they stand 
on tip-toe to peér in with an understandable mixture of curiosity and 
dread, not to say confusion. But recent atomic developments have once 
again touched upon some of the widest issues of public policy in both 
wat and peace. And, that being so, it is wrong that greater. efforts 
should not be made to take the public rather more into the govern- 
ments’ confidence. 
In a speech at the Royal United Service Institution last month, Field 
Marshal Lord Montgomery declared with all the peculiar emphasis 
for which he is famous : 


I want to make it absolutely clear that we at Shape are basing all our 
operational planning on using atomic and thermo-nuclear weapons in our 
defence. It is no longer a question of “they may possibly be used.” It is 
very definitely “‘ they will be used—if we are attacked.” We could not 
match the strength that could be brought against us unless we used nuclear 
weapons. We have reached the point of no return as regards the use of 
atomic and thermo-nuclear weapons in a hot war. 


For a long time, as the Prime Minister has often reminded the public, 
the western world has stood secure only under the mushroom cloud of 
the atom bomb. And since the development both of the hydrogen, or 
thermo-nuclear, bomb and of the Russians’ ability to retaliate, this 
security has depended in part on the West’s superior striking power, in 
terms of more bombs and more efficient aircraft to carry them. The 
US Strategic Air Command is still the strongest force for peace in 
the world. 

It is one thing, however, to think and speak in terms of these bread 
imponderables, another to bring the whole problem down to earth in 
the detailed, intricate logistics of our own and other Nato forces in 
Europe. Field Marshal Montgomery’s statement is a public reminder 
of a fact too little known, the consequences of which are too readily 
dismissed. That fact is that the British forces, like the American, are 
already being equipped with atomic weapons at a high and increasing 
cost. This means that we already stand committed to a course of action, 
the end of which we cannot see—although we do know several things 
about it. For a start, having taken the plunge, there can be no trying 
to scramble out in the event of war. If the British and American 
forces are equipped with atomic weapons, it will be difficult to criticise 
any decision to use them when it comes to the point. This greatly 
increases the likelihood that any major war of the future would in fact 
be an atomic war. ’ 

Secondly, in adopting atomic weapons we presumably stand 


r : ‘HE subject of atomic energy, so. runs a recent wisecrack, is 
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committed to a level of defence expenditure which 
is unlikely to taper off at the same rate as previous 
orthodox programmes. A feature of any new defence 
programme is that in the early stages it costs a lot and 
produces little ; at mid-term it costs perhaps less and 
produces much more, while at the end, when the cost 
has fallen, production comes in a flood. With the 
present expensive and novel atomic equipment, this 
rule seems bound to apply several times over. In any 
case, it is certain that, once an atomic policy is embarked 
upon, to reinsure against the non-use of atomic weapons 
by keeping up full supplies of ordinary equipment as 
well would be intolerably expensive. A choice has to 
be made. But what evidence has the public or even 
Parliament been given on which to base its support for 
any decisions taken ? Will the new programme prevent 
any drop in defence spending next year which might 
otherwise have occurred ? Is Mr Butler going to be 
denied the halo of taking sixpence off the income tax 
as aresult ? These are questions on which the Govern- 
ment seems bound to owe the country more guidance 
during the next few months than any it has given so far. 


* 


Atomic weapons, in this sense, are not by any means 
the same thing as thermo-nuclear bombs designed to 
wipe out whole cities. But neither is there any easily 
definable difference of principle between them. We 
already stand on a slippery slope at the bottom of 
which lies the hydrogen bomb and its possible deploy- 
ment against these crowded islands. In recent 
months, there has been some growth of the opinion, 
in America as well as in Europe, that at any rate the 
biggest nuclear weapons now known to be possible 
might never be used. In practice the distinction is 
extremely difficult to draw. Field Marshal 
Montgomery discloses that, in a major as opposed to 
a local war, the Chiefs of Staff of the Nato countries 
are at any rate going ahead with plans for the use of 
maximum force. Yet this is a decision of the pro- 
foundest political importance. If it has in effect been 
taken already, there can, again, be no holding back by 
public opinion at the last moment. But has it ? 
Indeed, can it, or should it, be taken now ? Britain 
is likely to suffer more than any other country from 
retaliation from thermo-nuclear weapons, and this fact 
is already beginning to influence thinking on foreign 
policy, particularly in the higher ranks of the Labour 
party. Admittedly, if public opinion is to support the 
ultimate use of the biggest weapons in the arsenal, 
there may be a case for saying that it can only be 
bounced into doing so at the last moment, that until 
then people will never square up to the facts. But 
that is probably not true, and it certainly runs counter 
to the traditions and principles of the British 
democratic system. 

The development of these new weapons of war 
cannot be divorced from research into the peacetime 
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uses of atomic energy, since plutonium, the basis of 
atomic explosion, is a possible by-product of any 
atomic power plant.. This week in New York the 
United Nations Assembly has been discussing a 
draft resolution, intended to establish the international 
atomic energy agency first proposed by President 
Eisenhower on December 8th last year. Since then, 
the refusal of the Russians to join in has meant that 
the main purpose of the agency—to find ‘a way round 
the great boulder of Russia’s steady rejection of any 
reliable form of international supervision and contro! 
of the development of atomic and thermo-nuclear 
weapons—has so far been thwarted. But Russian 
refusal to join also raises serious doubts about the exact 
nature and usefulness of the more immediate, though 
ultimately less important, non-military objectives of 
the agency. While such a body can at present do 
nothing to help solve the real problem, it may also be 
much too early in the field to make any serious con- 
tribution towards making peaceful atomic power 
generally available to the world. Only next year at 
the earliest may either British or American scientists 
complete their first effective apparatus for producing 
electricity from the atom. And that will still be only 
a pioneer stage. In spite of the recent ballyhoo, it may 
well be ten years before under-developed and non- 
industrial countries can expect to start using atomic 
power on any appreciable scale. 


* 


No one, in fact, has yet made clear just what the 
proposed international atomic energy agency is now 
designed to do. If there is a plan, both Washington 
and London have been singularly adroit at concealing 
it not only from the skilful probings of Mr Vyshinsky 
but from their own people as well. It is no doubt true 
that Mr Vyshinsky’s recent sudden rush of interest 
reflects a defensive Russian attitude to the West's 
success in seizing a useful propaganda initiative. But 
that alone is hardly a good enough reason for starting 
something which could prove at once embarrassing 
and ineffective. The resolution now being discussed 
at the UN in any case bears about as much resemblance 
to President Eisenhower’s original imaginative pro- 
posals as a departmental ordinance to the Atlantic 
Charter. Perhaps this is inevitable. The few practical 
steps so far taken, however, have all been either bilateral 
between individual countries, or unilateral like the 
British and American offers this week to train foreign 
atomic scientists. And, if there can be no liaison with 
the Russians, that may well be the best way to proceed 
for some time yet. 

The mysteries of atomic science have always given 
it a certain glamour. The West is moving nevertheless 
into an era when, with the approaching possibilities of 
applying it to everyday life, rather more than glamour is 
required to form the basis of democratic policy. One 
of the proposals now made at Uno is for an inter- 
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national scientific conference on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy “no later than August, 195§, at a place 
to be selected by the secretary-general and by an 
dvisory committee”; the British suggest Geneva. 
Conferences are often mere opportunities for verbiage, 
particularly if they are not carefully prepared. But 
in this instance the case for delaying any further move 
yn the agency until after such a conference—with or 
‘ithout the Russians—seems strong, since there can 
be no question that, to judge by the public’s ignorance 
and confusion about what is being done in its name, 
he governments concerned have lifted their veils of 
secrecy all too little. Two questions are obviously of 
such universal interest that they demand the fullest 
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general discussion consistent with security. What will 
be the consequences of relying, in defence planning, 
on the use of atomic weapons? What atomic 
knowledge should now be declassified entirely, and 
what are the best means of applying it to the world’s 
problems, political as well as economic? If the 
Government has either not thought enough about 
giving the right sort of publicity to these questions, or 
is unwilling, then the public interest suggests that it 
should be pressed to do so. For these atomic problems 
have come to stay. As Sir Winston Churchill said in 
the House on Tuesday, it is in many ways a pity that 
they have. But the fact is that, in peace as in war, the 
world has reached a point of no return. 


On Affording Roads 


| are persistent rumours that the Queen’s 
4 Speech with which the new session of Parliament 
will be opened at the end of the month will contain 
the announcement of a large programme of road con- 
struction and improvement. Whether it will be really 
impressive, large enough not only to keep pace with 
the annual growth of traffic but also to overtake the 
arrears of fifteen years of neglect, or whether it will 
merely be made to look big by the old device of multi- 
plying a pitiable annual trickle by a very long period 
of years—these things remain to be seen. 

It is, of course, silly to talk (as many people do) as 
if all that were needed to produce a throughgoing road 
programme were the waving of a financial wand. 
Nevertheless, the conviction is growing, even among 
those who are most painfully «aware of the limited 
national resources, that it has been a very bad mistake 
in economic policy to have put so complete a stop to 
the development of the highway system of the country 
for so many years, and that an effort will have to be 
made, now or very soon, to make up for all this lost 
time. Indeed, it is difficult, looking back, to understand 
the full measure of the contrast between the many 
hundreds of millions that have been poured out for 
electricity and the virtual zero that has been permitted 
for the roads and the railways. Was transport not con- 
sidered necessary in the grand economic strategy ? Or 
was it simply that the process of planning is so political 
and so myopic that it pays attention only to the volume 
of public protest, an electricity cut provoking shouts 
of rage but the slow strangulation of traffic only a muted 
grumble ? 

Whatever the reasons for the neglect, its results are 
now becoming apparent. While other countries have 
been showing what can be done by modern highway 
engineering, we have hardly a mile of really modern 
road in the whole country. It is not as if the British 
road system had been well up to date in 1938. Even 
in the prewar years, the challenge presented by the 


invention of the internal combustion engine was hardly 
being confronted. It is true that a number of by-passes 
were built ; but few of them were double-tracked, and 
none of them was free of constant interruption from 
cross traffic. In the cities, virtually nothing at all has 
been done for half a century. Earlier generations could 
leave their mark on the street plan of London with 
King William Street, Victoria Street, and the Victoria 
Embankment. But the last such large-scale improve- 
ment was Kingsway, whose name commemorates 
King Edward VII ; and in the motor age, which needs 
so much, nothing has been done. Every other large city 
in Europe and North America—even Paris, so back- 
ward in other forms of public works—has its examples 
of “ grade separation,” designed to carry one stream of 
traffic over or under another. London’s only example is 
the Holborn Viaduct, built in the sixties, Even now, 
when the necessity of building new roads is beginning 
to be recognised, the impelling motives are the fear of 
total immobility and the desire to reduce the casualty 
lists. These are good enough reasons in all conscience, 
but they do not seem to embrace much realisation of the 
essential part that rapid easy and cheap transport of 
goods and people must play in any policy of economic 
expansion. Yet industrial nations, like pedestrians, are 
divided into the quick and the dead. 


* 


If roads are now going to move towards the centre of 
the political stage, there are several possibilities of con- 
fusion of the public mind that ought to be avoided. The 
first of these is over the sort of roads that are most 
urgently needed. Thoughts naturally turn most easily 
to the need for great motor roads, wide and unob- 
structed, striding across the countryside. The German 
Autobahnen, the American Parkways, with their clover- 
leaf crossings that lend themselves so admirably to 
aerial photography—these are what seize the imagina- 
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tion, and a British road programme is naturally 
conceived of in terms of reconstructing the great 
trunk roads and supplementing them with special 
motorways. All this is, indeed, needed. But these 
new roads will havé only a fraction of their 
potential usefulness if they stop at the suburbs 
of the cities. A new read from London to Birmingham 
will be an opportunity missed if it begins only at Wat- 
ford and ends at Solihull. Nor will the full benefit be 
reaped even when new roads are brought right into the 
centre of the cities—as the railways were in the last 
century—if the traffic then debouches into choked 
streets. The most urgent needs are in the cities. There 
are some excellent plans in existence for urban bridging 
and tunnelling. It is time to carry them out. It is true 
that any improvement in urban traffic runs the risk of 
attracting more vehicles into the cities and intensifying 
the parking problem. But that will have to be tackled 
in any case ; one does not refuse to breathe for fear of 
inhaling germs. 

The second confusion that is already arising in the 
public mind is over what is meant by affording new 
roads. Those who advocate them have an uneasy aware- 
ness that they will cost a great deal of money, and they 
show a tendency to think that the real cost of a road 
programme can be dodged, or at least deferred, by bor- 
rowing the money. But however a programme of high- 
way construction is financed, its real cost is the same 
and has to be borne at the time. The only relevant way 
of answering the question whether the nation can afford 
new roads is to inquire whether it can afford to divert 
from their present employments the labour, the struc- 
tural steel, the cement and the other materials that 
would be involved. 

The roads should undoubtedly have a large share 
of these real resources, the larger for the long neglect. 
But nobody should suppose that there will be no 
adverse effects on other forms of construction. Housing 
will inevitably suffer to some extent, and other forms 
of building, which use more steel and concrete, even 
more. But this is the sort of choice between alternative 
uses for resources that any expanding economy has to 
make, either by deliberate allocation or through the 
mechanisms of the market. Now that the direct con- 
trols are being taken off, there is no sense in holding 
the roads back any longer from staking their claim. 
But it cannot be prevented from competing with all the 
other claims. The repercussion on other forms of con- 
struction will be no different however the roads are 
financed. 


* 


But though questions of financing are not “ real ” 
in the economist’s sense, they are genuine enough. to 
those who have to find the money, and if there are 
devices that make it easier for the controllers of the 
purse strings to give their consent, they deserve exam- 
ination, even if they make no “ real” difference. The 
most seductive of these proposed devices is the special 
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loan for road building, which was. again proposed in the 
memorandum that the British Road Federation recently 
submitted to the Minister of Transport But it is not 
entirely clear what is intended. The maintenance of 
the existing roads is properly a charge on annua! 
revenue, and it would be a most dubious expedien: 
to finance it out of loan moneys. The construction o! 
new roads, and major improvements to existing roads, 
on the other hand, are by any test capital expenditure 
which should appear “ below the line,” together with 
capital expenditure on telephones or loans to loca! 
authorities for house building. It would therefore in any 
case be financed in the first place by loan, and the only 
question of substance would seem to be whether ther 
should be a specific Road Loan or whether the financing 
should be merged in the general operations of the 
Exchequer. The idea behind the proposal of a specia! 
loan is presumably this—that the volume of capita! 
expenditure on the roads should be determined by wha: 
is justifiable per se and can be done with the available 
real resources, and not by the current state of the 
revenue account.? This is true enough, and if a specia! 
loan would help to keep the Treasury to this principle. 
it would serve a useful purpose. But it is doubtfu! 
whether Their Lordships, odd though their ways o! 
thought sometimes are, would be taken in by such an 
obvious device. 


The answer to the argument in favour of financing 
motorways, roads and tunnels out of tolls to be levied 
on the traffic is very similar. There have been great 
successes in the United States in recent years in build- 
ing toll roads, and there is no doubt that many facilities 
have been built that would not have come into exist- 
ence otherwise. Hitherto there has been great prejudice 
in this country against the mere idea of tolls. No doub' 
this is largely due to the memory of the old turnpike 
trusts. If so, it is a confusion of thought, for the new 
toll roads, as exemplified in America, are built along- 
side the old free roads, which continue to exist ; nobody 
is compelled to pay the toll. The success of the Ameri- 
can toll road is due to the discovery that the lorry owner 
will willingly pay a very heavy charge if thereby he can 
greatly increase his loaded ton-miles per day per 
vehicle. Whether the results would be the same in this 
country is open to doubt. The roads might cost much 
the same per mile to construct as in America, but the 
savings to be made by commercial transport (and there- 
fore the possible toll charges) would be much smaller, 
even if there were a relaxation both of the speed limit 
on lorries and of the restrictions imposed by the unions. 
The first British toll motorway would clearly be a 
speculation and the Government are right to adopt the 


cautious attitude evinced by Mr Molson in the House 
of Commons last week. 


In any event, the time for toll-financed projects is still 
in the future. In present circumstances, the limit on 
the road building that can be done is set not by finance 
but by labour and materials ; that being so, every toll- 
financed project would displace a tax-financed project. 
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[f a time ever comes when there are projects, for which 
‘hour and materials are available, and which could be 

‘anced with assistance from tolls but not otherwise, 
) will be the time to make experiments. But that is 


(HE coloured stranger in our midst has now made 
sufficient impact for him to supplant the Poles 

| the “displaced persons” as a topic of conversa- 
, and last week to be discussed in the debate on 
idjournment in the House of Commons. In the 
rse of this debate Mr Hopkinson admitted that the 
vernment, though without any definite views as yet, 

\s contemplating a committee to consider whether it 

advisable to control the entry into Britain of 
ured holders of British passports—that is, of those 
-ndorsed “ Citizen of U.K. and colonies.” He assured 
the House that the Government was “ well aware of 
he importance of the problem, . . . and of the deep 
concern which it causes in many parts of the country.” 

What is the problem ? And whose is the concern ? 
he known facts are few and simple. British subjects 
ire not statistically distinguished by colour, but immi- 
rration from the colonies—mainly from Jamaica—is 
ncreasing. A short time ago, when the “ problem ” 
lirst began to cause comment, the inflow was only about 
3,000 a year. It is expected to amount to 10,000 this 
year, when the total number of coloured residents in 
Britain may reach 80,000. If arrivals grow in the same 
proportion, another 15,000 would come in 1955. In 
past years, officials have forecast a levelling-off that has 
not occurred. 

Mr Hopkinson was no doubt right when he attri- 
outed the recent jump in arrivals to the provision of 
more shipping. This shows that there is a large 
emigrant potential from the West Indies. Caribbean 
iving standards are low and unemployment high, while 
in Britain wages are high and employment, unskilled 
1s well as skilled, fairly easy to find. The United 
States would be (as it once was) a still greater magnet, 
but it has stern immigration restrictions. West Indians 
can come to Britain without hindrance, and, whatever 
hardship the individual West Indian (or West African) 
misfit may experience, enough coloured immigrants 
sufficiently improve their lot to. write home 
‘ncouragingly about it. ‘This is, in fact, the classic 
migration pattern—a close if not exact parallel with 
he position as between Britain and the expanding 
\merican or dominion economies in thé nineteenth 
-entury. Squalid housing or overcrowding in Sydney 
« New York a hundred years ago did not keep the 
Sritish slum-dweller from jumping out of the frying- 
pan into (as he supposed, only temporarily) the fire. 
Since the West Indian pays some {100 in passage 
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a toll-bridge that can be crossed when we come to it. 
For the present the right course is not to;complicate the 
issue by financial red herrings, but to urge the Govern- 
ment in all simplicity to get a move on. 


money, the figures convincingly demonstrate that in 
his own estimation he considerably betters himself by 
the move. 

In Britain there are only 267,000 unemployed, and 
382,000 registered unfilled vacancies.. Basically, since 
the war Britain has been a country of immigration, 
and has sustained the emigration of about 70,000 people 
annually (mainly in the working age group) only with 
difficulty ; more concern has been expressed about this 
loss of manpower than about colour problems. But for 
the settlement of 250,000 aliens in Britain since the 
war and of an uncounted number of people from other 
parts of the Commonwealth, the strain of helping to 
populate the dominions with a contingent of British 
stock would have been still greater. The best solution 
has always seemed to be (within limits) to balance the 
loss of young people to the dominions by bringing in 
non-Britons to be Anglicised. In theory, at least, it is 
difficult to deny that the incoming colonials contribute 
to a process whereby the United Kingdom maintains 
economic expansion at home while strengthening its 
ties with the Commonwealth. 


* 


It is therefore nonsense to suggest that Britain is 
“importing unemployment” from the West Indies ; 
what it is importing, at the moment, is labourers who 
are willing to do certain jobs that Britons find unattrac- 
tive. Later it may be found that there is a ceiling to 
the numbers of unskilled jobs going and a correspond- 
ing need to train immigrants for semi-skilled work, but 
that difficulty is not yet pressing. There is also mud- 
died thinking about housing problems. Debarred for 
lack of residential qualifications from subsidised council 
houses, the immigrants are settling in slum property 
and, it is said, making it slummier. The immigrants 
in short, while providing labour, are making the 
national stock of houses stretch further than by British 
standards of hygiene it should ; at first sight, this seems 
to be worse for them than for us. Even if an effort is 
made to provide them with roomier places in which 
to live, as for ‘social reasons it should be, it is hard to 
believe that an intake of even 10,000 a year (especially 
when emigration is taken into account) could represent 
a serious additional complication to the housing prob- 
lem. Would it be thought so, if the 10,000 were an 
extra 10,000 Irish ? 
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The complaints that natives of the West Indies are 
taking jobs and homes away from natives of Britain 
are really only a polite hypocrisy ; they are a cover for 
some genuine social problems. It is the concentration 
of coloured immigrants in certain sub-standard areas, 
rendering them and their habits conspicuous, which 
has produced the “ deep concern” of which Mr-Hop- 
kinson speaks. If the 80,000 coloured residents were 
evenly spaced throughout Britain their growing num- 
bers probably would not be noticed yet ; they are, after 
all, on the average only 1 in 600 of the inhabitants of 
this island. 

In short, if their skins were white there would be 
no problem. What trouble exists is mainly racial ; it 
is the colour problem that has come to Britain—or at 
least to Brixton, to Birmingham and to Ipswich. Un- 
fortunately the very reluctance that most people feel to 
admitting that they are motivated by colour prejudice 
makes it hard to pinpoint just how much of it there is, 
and who feels it. There have been a few brawls—over 
women, accommodation, jobs, and the various things 
for which the well-aimed half-brick is the traditional 
argument. But it has been possible to educate white 
workers and unions to accept coloured workers—in 
Birmingham transport for example—whereas it was not 
possible to overcome the miners’ opposition to Italians. 
To say that trouble begins when the proportion of 
coloured workers in an organisation reaches a particular 
level is to confirm that the root cause is racial feeling 
—and to emphasise one remedy: dispersion. 


* 


It is, in fact, the sense of isolation and the need for 
group support that cause coloured immigrants to con- 
gregate ; this in turn delays their absorption of local 
white manners, customs, morals—and accounts for 
such troubles as the 300 abandoned children, the result 
of informal coloured-white unions, who have been in 
the news this week. In the main, intermarriage in 
Britain should be attended hy few or none of the ill 
consequences for the children of such unions that else- 
where follow from their rejection and social slighting. 
They would be brought up in the same environment 
and above all in the same schools as the rest of their 
generation, distinguishable only by skin pigment, and 
trained to do skilled work and generally to rise above 
their fathers’ level. Better housing, less herding, social 
acceptance (carrying the rewards of conformity with 
accepted standards of behaviour) should overcome these 
problems—unless it be held that West Indians are 
inherently more irresponsible and uncontrolled in their 
habits than the English natives, and less teachable. They 
bring with them of course the attitudes of an im- 


poverished tropical colony, as all immigrants bring their , 


own standards ; but all experience shows that, unless 
isolated, they normally learn to conform, and their 
children to insist on a still completer conformity. To 
limit entry on principle, therefore, would not only be a 
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departure from the grand principle that every one of the 
Queen’s subjects has a right to enter this, the chief 
of her dominions. It would also be a confession tha: 
the problems of accepting and absorbing these eager 
Britons are insoluble; that apartheid—with the 
Atlantic dividing—is the answer. Such an admission 
would not be lost on Afrikaner nationalists or the 
United Nations. 


If a committee is set up to consider this problem, it 
will have plenty of precedents for reaching a wrong 
decision. From the strictly legal point of view, there 
would be no great difficulty in putting on controls. The 
colonies already restrict the entry of British subjects 
domiciled in Britain to those who can prove they will 
not become a charge on public funds, and each colony 
controls immigrants from the others in the same way. 
If Britain made such legislation (it varies a good deal) 
roughly reciprocal, far fewer colonials would come here. 
But it is surely one thing for impoverished colonies to 
restrict entry, and quite another for the mother country 
to do so. It would clearly be highly invidious to direct 
any such legislation against colonials only ; it would 
have to be enforced against immigrants from Australia, 
Canada and the dominions generally. Any legislation 
could no doubt be framed in a way to achieve dis- 
crimination without open insult ; for example, most 
immigrants from the dominions could put up sureties, 
while most colonials could not. But what meaning 
would then be left to the concept of “ British 
nationality” according to the terms of the 1948 Act ? 
And what sense could be made of the arrangements to 
help Maltese to emigrate from their overcrowded 
island ? 

For Britain to cease to be open house to the Common- 
wealth, even although there is no strictly legal recipro- 
city in the matter, would be a serious step. No one 
can deny that extreme circumstances could arise in 
which it might have to be done, but before it is even 
contemplated, every other possible means should be 
sought of adjusting the inflow to the level that Britain 
can absorb or—even better—of adjusting the rate of 
absorption to the inflow. Colonial governments do not 
encourage settlers to leave ; the force of the economic 
attraction is measured by the insistence of so many on 
getting their passports despite warnings of the troubles 
that await them. The governments concerned would 
certainly be ready to discuss policy round the table— 
and would probably resent any unilateral action. The 
facts certainly warrant nothing more, at this stage, than 
joint investigation combined with adjustment of social 
policy in Britain. On the other hand, much would be 
lost, in terms of Britain’s standing before world opinion, 
by any sudden insistence on British “rights” in the 
matter of ke¢ping colonials out. The jobs vacant have 
been created in Britain rather than in the West Indies ; 
to refuse to fill some of them with West Indians who 
want them would be an admission of both economic 
ineptitude and moral defeat. It is a dead tree that will 
take no grafts. 
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The Smiling Monolith 


T this moment, the first reaction of the man in the 

British street on hearing the word “ Russian” is 
much more likely to be “ Spartak,” “ ballet,” or “sabre 
dance ” than “‘ Red Army,” “ veto ” or “ prison camps.” 
[t is the nimble left-half, Netto, who has dazzled him 
on his TV, not the dour vice-premier Saburov. The 
Home Service has offered him Khachaturyan conduct- 
ing the London Symphony Orchestra, not Marshal 
Bulganin addressing the troops in Red Square. The 
biggest Russian cultural invasion of Britain since 
Diaghilev is on. America has not been similarly 
honoured ; but when a Congressman pays a brief private 
visit to Moscow, he is toasted by the whole Presidium, 
and Mr Khrushchev assures him that Mr Eisenhower 
is “an honest soldier and true friend.” 

These phenomena are not the product of free enter- 
prise. Soviet footballers, ‘scientists, entertainers and 
composers do not travel abroad when they want to; 
they go when and where they are told, whether it is 
Columbia University or the London Casino. Their 
appearances in the free world are as carefully calculated 
as the speeches made in Moscow last weekend on the 
anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution of 1917. The 
present cultural offensive is, in fact, complementary to 
the speechmaking. The post-Stalinist campaign to 
soothe the free world’s fears has entered an interesting 
new phase. The Soviet government is not content to 
depict itself as peace-loving and ready to compromise ; 
it is concerned also to appear friendly on a warm, human 
level. The logic behind this move is sound : in appeal- 
ing to ordinary people over their elected governments’ 
heads, it is best to use themes that ordinary people like 
and understand. The leading articles in the press of 
the western world may find fault with Mr Molotov’s 
labyrinthine Notes ; but most readers look more readily 
it photographs of smiling young sportsmen and gossipy 
paragraphs about Mr Malenkov singing folk songs for 
the entertainment of western ambassadors. These items, 
moreover, are eagerly published by the “hostile 
capitalist press,” sections of which regard a visiting 
Russian as the next best thing to an arrival from outer 
space, 

[t would b2 churlish not to welcome Britain’s Soviet 
guests; they would probably prove thoroughly nice 
young people if they were allowed to stay here long 
enough to grasp their hosts’ point of view. But, equally, 
it would be blind to overlook the peculiar circumstances 
of these visits. Football matches are fine ; but when 
a simple Briton who has saved up for weeks in order 
to cheer Arsenal in Moscow is curtly refused a Soviet 
visa, what becomes of all Mr Malenkov’s talk about 
strengthening friendship between peoples ? Student 
tours are good too; but why has Moscow stalled so 
long over suggestions for genuine long-term exchanges 
between Russian and British universities ? And when 


one hears that the Soviet ambassador in London can 
criticise British policy before a cheering crowd of 8,000 
in the Empress Hall, the thought comes irresistibly : 
why cannot Sir William Hayter obtain facilities in 
Moscow to extol British virtues and denounce, say, 
East Germany’s “ elections,” to the Russian members 
of the British-Soviet Friendship Society ? 

The answer is sadly simple. The “co-existence ” 
that the Soviet government demands is a wholly one- 
sided affair. It means that Communist parties and pro- 
Soviet propagandists should operate freely this side of 
the iron curtain, while no breath of criticism penetrates 
to the other side. It means that while the World Peace 
Council, Tass, and other agencies keep Moscow fully 
informed about the free world, foreign journalists in 
Russia remain fettered not only by censorship but by 
countless ingenious devices such as the practical im- 
possibility of getting a driver’s licence. Above all, it 
means a strictly one-sided power relationship. 


+ 


“Soviet might” was a recurring theme in the 
speeches and slogans put out for last week’s anniversary. 
In the key speech at the Bolshoi Theatre, Mr Saburov 
emphasised that nobody must “regard the Soviet 
Union’s striving towards peace as a symptom of its 
weakness.” It had, he said, “ multiplied its forces still 
further” in recent years. Pravda announced “ the 
zenith of Soviet might”; and Marshal Bulganin assured 
the soldiers on parade that “ all means of modern arma- 
ment” had been tested in the recent Soviet army 
manoeuvres. (That may explain the radio-active clouds 
from the Siberian sky that have alarmed the Japanese 
in the past few weeks.) The shooting down of an 
American aircraft over Japan was a mere footnote to 
this hymn in praise of armed force. 

Possession of strong forces, and a trigger-happy 
irresponsibility among fighter pilots on patrol, do not 
add up to an intention of making war. It can be reason- 
ably argued that war,is the last thing the Soviet 
rulers want at the moment; as Mr Saburov revealed, 
they face grave economic problems (some of which are 
discussed in an article on page §67), and Russia’s own 
difficulties have been deepened by this year’s devastat- 
ing floods in China. But the West’s need for peace is 
as clear as Russia’s, and the practical impossibility of any 
western aggression must be plain to the Russian rulers. 
Yet, with magnificent illogicality, the Soviet spokesmen 
pass directly from boasts of their own strength to 
denunciations of the West for trying to match it. 

One of the articles published on the anniversary 
declared that western alarm at growing Communist 
might was “ unjustified and artificial,’ and then went 
straight on to say that the Soviet Union “has at its 
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disposal everything necessary for modern warfare.” Mr 
Saburov, indeed, sandwiched his attack on other 
people’s desire to negotiate only when strong between 
two passages that stressed the position of strength of 
the Soviet Union itself. 

Mr Saburov’s speech contained the claim that the 
Soviet camp is gaining “active support among wider 
and wider public circles in the capitalist countries.” 
Here is the true perspective of “co-existence” as the 


. Communist leaders see it: a period during which they 


make full use of the propagandist and political facilities 
afforded them by democratic institutions in other 
countries, while their own empire remains an inviolate 
monolith. The new methods are subtler than Stalin’s, 
but the end is the same, and there is no more attempt 
to conceal it than there was in the original “ Communist 
Manifesto.” Indeed, a recent Pravda article went out 
of its way to enlighten western simpletons who thought 
that co-existence was inconsistent with the dogma of 
the final triumph of Communism. 

Marshal Voroshilov evidently had this perspective in 
mind last week when he presented 224 medals to mem- 
bers of the Russian diplomatic service. They must, he 
told them, show both “ artistry and Bolshevik tenacity ” 
in carrying out the co-existence policy. Diplomatic 
suppleness will surely be needed in implementing the 
new policy towards Jugoslavia which Mr Saburov out- 
lined in his speech. To say blandly that “ some obstacles 
have been eliminated that hampered the restoration of 
normal relations between the Soviet Union and Jugo- 
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slavia ” is a breathtaking dismissal of five years’ reviling 
of President Tito as an “agent of Anglo-American 
espionage”; to say that “enmity between our states 
can benefit only the enemies of Jugoslavia, the Soviet 
Union and peace ” brands Stalin as a fool, if not a war- 
monger. President Tito has hastened to express his 
appreciation ; but it will be astonishing if the Jugoslavs 
accept the new diplomatic “artistry” at its face valuc. 
They, of all people, ought to understand what the 
Russians mean by “ co-existence.” They have survived 
six years of crushing economic and political pressure 
from Moscow only thanks to their own courage and 
resolution and to the strength lent them by friendlic: 
nations to the west: and they know how sudden), 
Soviet policy can be reversed—as it is being now. 
The perspective that Malenkov offers to the free 
world is that it should live side by side with a smiling 
giant, whose followers will work ceaselessly to divide 
the free peoples, to check their economic progress and 
to win them over piecemeal. But at the first suggestion 
that the free world should be allowed to play this game 
on equal terms, to maintain a unity and strength that 
match those of the Soviet-Chinese bloc or to make the 
traffic of ideas across the iron curtain a two-way affair, 
Moscow will cry “foul ! ” and the smile on the mono- 
lith’s face will give way to a threatening scowl. The 
British are said to be good losers ; but it is not their 
custom to play uphill throughout the game, and Mr 
Malenkov must not be surprised if the response to hi: 
overtures is the traditional demand for fair play. 


Week 





Seato Approved 


HE really interesting feature of Monday’s debate in the 
House of Commons on the Government’s Asian policy 

was that the debate was not carried to a division. The 
House agreed to a motion approving the results of both the 
Geneva and Manila conferences, the armistice, that is, in 
Indo-China and the South East Asian Collective Defence 
Treaty (SEACDT—still referred to as Seato). Mr Bevan 
and his principal aides were conspicuously absent. The 
implication is that, apart from a small but definite minority 
of people who disapprove on a variety of political and prac- 
tical grounds, there is now general agreement in this country 
on the policy of trying to defend South East Asia by treaty. 
Compared with the doubts and hesitation of a few months 
ago, that is a remarkable development. Mr Kenneth 


Younger, making the main speech for the Opposition, 
delivered his attack on the ground that the treaty was 
ineffective rather than dangerous ; open to abuse rather than 
improper in itself ; and to be condemned for splitting the 
Commonwealth rather than for positively preventing more 
friendly relations with China, though there was a distinct 
danger that it might “ divert the powers from a more con- 
structive course.” 

To criticise the absence of the, Indians from Manila is, of 
course, to beg the question. They remain very wary of any- 
thing which looks like the return of imperialism in a new 
form, and to have attempted to insist that a Commonwealth 
conference must approve Seato first—as Mr Younger sug- 
gested—would have meant no Seato. Now, with Seato an 
accepted fait accompli, the important question is not 
whether to risk dividing free world opinion by putting 
western military strength behind South East Asian defence, 
but how best to apply that strength without weakening the 
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cause it is intended to support. This has always been the 
root of the problem, and it is refreshing to see the issues 
now accepted in their proper perspective. 


The Absent Foes 


R BEVAN’S decision to stay away from the Seato debate 
M has intriguing political undertones. A policy of 
dissent by absence is scarcely likely to arouse the fervour 
f the Left, and it is far removed from the stirring 
prospect Mr Bevan appeared to hold out to his followers in 
his speech at Scarborough. His silence on the Manila treaty 
must have struck his supporters as particularly odd, for this 
the issue over which he resigned from the Shadow 
Cabinet. He walked out because Mr Attlee did not immedi- 
iiely protest at the mere idea of preparatory talks ; now the 
talks have produced a treaty and yet the Bevanite standard, 
deserted by the general and even his colonels, was left in 
ihe hands of a couple of lance-corporals. Mr Davies and 
Mr Warbey did their best. 

The truth seems to be that Mr Bevan and his remaining 
admirers are at a loss to find an answer to a tactical dilemma. 
Only by aggressively offering alternative policies to the 
official party line can they hope to retain the leadership of 
the Left—but the more effective is their aggression the more 
likely are they to land themselves in serious trouble with 
the official leadership, even to the point of expulsion. The 
right wing is in a mood to insist that, where the Scarborough 
conference has spoken, the Parliamentary party should 
conform, Just before the Manila debate, Mr Attlee seemed 
to be sniffing for the familiar scent of compromise ; but his 
nose was always pressed firmly down to the Scarborough 
decision, and if the Bevanites had defied his verdict there 
would have been prompt and gleeful demands for their 
punishment. The situation now is that Labour members are 
allowed to run through the full scale of differing opinions 
in their speeches about foreign policy, but not in their votes. 
The same thing will presumably happen in next week’s 
debate on western defence. 


Case for Freedom 


O long as Bevanism is under control, there is no reason 
for wanting to see Bevanite MPs themselves rooted out 
of the Labour party ; they are a much more important band 
than the Zilliacus rebels who were so painlessly expelled a 
few years ago, and they could cause much more trouble in 
the wilderness. It is this that makes the new clash within 
the party, about a Tribune attack on Mr Deakin’s leadership 
in the dock strike, so unfortunate ; only immutable Tories, 
with an eye on short-term election prospects, can be licking 
their chops about it. 

The root of the trouble is that some—though by no means 
all—Bevanites are reconciled to early martyrdom and see in 
this dispute the best available cause in which to be executed. 
They have chosen shrewdly, for the Executive seems 
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to have acted foolishly. It is true that in its recent 
issues Tribune has sometimes sounded almost as crypto- 
Communist as the Zilliacus rebels of yesteryear ; the attack 
on Mr Deakin was as bitter as most of its articles, but it 
was not so clear a deviation from the Labour party line as 
many. In the middle of its last meeting, however, the party 
Executive received a complaint about the article from the 
TUC General Council, and without much apparent thought 
rushed out a stern rebuke, condemning the article as “an 
unwarranted, irresponsible and scurrilous attack on the 
leadership of the Transport and General Workers’ Union.” 
Rather pompous letters were sent to the three Labour MPs 
who form Tribune’s editorial board, asking them how they 
reconciled this attack with their membership of the party. 
One of these MPs, Mr Michael Foot, has now written a 
6,000 word reply; and his editorial colleagues—Mr Mallalkteu 
and Mr Bevan’s wife, Miss Lee—have also signed it. The 
reply, grandiloquently but not unjustly called “ The Case 
for Freedom,” is an open refusal to desist from such attacks 
in the future and a challenge to the party Executive to expel 
them if it dare. The Economist has already opined that 
Mr Deakin was right, much more right than most people 
realise, when he said that the leaders of the dock strike were 
either Communists or Communist dupes ; it must now say 
that the editors of Tribune had an equal right to state their 
views and, if they wished, to defend the men Mr Deakin 
attacked. If the Executive is really bent on blood-letting, 
it should not start in one of the few cases where the 
Bevanites have a freedom-fighting Foot to stand on. 


Clouds Over Paris 


Y¥ 320 votes to 207, with some 100 abstentions, M. 

Mendés-France has won his fourth vote of confidence. 
The National Assembly will not be allowed to delay the 
budget by staging a series of preliminary skirnfishes. This 
time, however, victory has not been accompanied by any 
note of triumph. It is generally held that the French 
premier’s position has deteriorated in recent weeks, and 


even his budgetary troubles are not yet over. His’ 


performance in the procedural debate did not have its 
customary drive and polish. Indeed, it cannot be easy for 
a prime minister whose reputation is based on audacity and 
novelty to defend a budget which scarcely departs from 
the established pattern. It is a golden opportunity for his 
critics to accuse him of both timidity and demagoguery. 
The outbreak of terror in Algeria has also contributed to 
a change of mood. Few Frenchmen will attack the measures 
that have now been taken, but the premier’s opponents, 
hitherto almost stunned by the speed of his successes, can 
now console themselves with the thought that fortune, after 
all, does not always smile on the bold.. Above all, the 
change of mood has enabled M. Mollet, the Socialists’ 


secretary-general, to prevent the immediate entry of his’ 
party into the government. Two weeks ago it seemed that: 


he would be compelled, by pressure from below, to accept 
it reluctantly. Now the party congress is making partici- 
pation dependent on conditions that are likely to prove 
unacceptable ; and with the Socialists reluctant to join its 
ranks, the position of the government must become 
precarious. 
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Will M. Mendés-France, like so many of his predecessors, 
suffer from the traditional parliamentary disease of 
crumbling support? Parallels are already being drawn 
with the fate of M. Pinay, who also aroused great hopes 
among Frenchmen, but whose government then passed 
through paralysis to utter collapse. Present prospects do 
not yet seem to be so gloomy. _M. Mendés-France can still 
rely on the Socialists’ backing, and a formal alliance with 
them may merely have been postponed. His popularity in 
the country is still tremendous, as could be seen during his 
tour of the north last week. A safe majority should be 
mustered for the ratification of the Paris agreements. The 
new decline of enthusiasm may be explained by the fact that 
the prime minister has now entered the field of home 
politics, where vested interests take good care to prevent 
miracles. This and the Algerian setback have recalled that 
no premier can be a full-time magician. Will the intractable 
Assembly submit to any mere mortal ? 


President Heuss’s Germanity 


HE national honour paid by President Heuss to Baron 
. von Neurath on his release from Spandau gaol has 
offended British public opinion, and the Germans should be 
ieft in no doubt on the point. Though it was right to show 
mercy to the 81 year old former head of Hitler’s Czech 

' Protectorate, and his sentence was unduly severe in the first 
place, there can be no condoning his past. To do so would 
be unjust not only to the Czechs but also to those Germans 
who at least sacrificed promotion by refusing to approve the 
Hitlerite regime. 

The President’s action calls for an explanation. It cannot 
be found in a mistranslation of the word Martyrium, which 
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he used in his message. It can probably be assumed that 
the president did not mean that the released prisoner 
had suffered for a noble cause, but that he had suffered 
unduly. But from the rest of the message, which was laden 
with sentiment, it seems that the president believes, with 
the majority of Germans, that Baron von Neurath’s imprison- 
ment was a miscarriage of justice. 

It may be asked how this attitude squares with President 
Heuss’s record as a professor of the old-school liberal type 
who this year praised the July 20th plotters as heroes who 
had wiped out “ Germany’s shame.” The answer may well 
lie in “ Deutschtum,”’ a term which is as hard to translate 
into English as its equivalents, “ Italianita”” and “ Hispani- 
dad.” This national sentiment of “ Germanity ” is unfortu- 
nately often a German’s substitute for “humanity.” His 
Deutschtum makes a German humanist feel compassion for 
other Germans, even of opposite political views, but little 
or none for the sufferings of foreigners.’ It is perhaps 
unfair to think that this explains President Heuss’s 
apparently contradictory standpoint ; but if it is wrong, the 
onus is on him to prove his case, after exercising on the fate 
of the Czechs some of the “ bitter imagination ” which, he 
says, tormented Germans when they thought of Baron von 
Neurath’s sufferings. This sort of episode inevitably 


_ Strengthens the hand of those in the West who would 


have nothing to do with the Germans. But the right 
conclusion to draw is, of course, to speed up their admis- 
sion to a community in which they, and the other members, 
will accept some objective control over their subjective 
emotions. 


West Derby Stakes 


FxT Thursday’s by-election in the Liverpool suburb 
N of West Derby, which was represented in the House 
of Commons by Sir David Maxwell Fyfe until his recent 
ennoblement, will be one of the most important in this 
Parliament. Labour needs a swing of only 1.7 per cent of 
the total poll, compared with the last general election, in 
order to win it. To judge from the latest public opinion 
polls, it should be able to manage this. To judge from the 
trend in recent by-elections, admittedly all of them in 
enervatingly safe seats, it is not going to do so. 

As the accompanying table shows, there have been six 
by-elections in the last three weeks. In only one, Shoreditch 
and Finsbury, was there a clear (5.6 per cent) swing to 
Labour ; but in that election only just over 40 per cent of 
the electorate bothered to vote. In one other, Sutton and 
Cheam, there was a clear (3.8 per cent) swing to the Tories ; 
but this was the constituency with the second lowest poll of 
the six. In the other four constituencies, the change com- 
pared with the general election was barely perceptible ; but 
in three of them, including Aberdare, the Tories had slightly 
more reason for satisfaction than their opponents. 

At West Derby next week both sides will attempt to screw 
excitement and the total poll up to the proportions usual at a 
general election. The constituency has had a steady inflow 
of council house tenants since the war, and it was one of the 
few where the Conservative majority dipped between the 
1950 and 19§1 elections. The Tories are therefore ready 
with their excuses, in case they should fail. But if they 
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hould win, and especially if they should increase their 
najority, they will enter what most people expect to be the 
ist year of this Parliament with comfortable confidence— 
ad with the feeling that they can afford to call the next 
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\berdare was the only constituency in which a third party 
t up a candidate. The Welsh Nationalist gained 9-9 per cent 
1e poll compared with the general election, 9-1 per cent of it 
im Labour and 0-8 per cent from the small Conservative vote. 
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seneral election for whatever month in 1955 best suits the 
venience of their local parties and the personal whims 
{ their leadership. 


Controls Still for Burning 


WHITE PAPER published this week shows the great 
{\ progress that has been made in dismantling the con- 
rols exercised under wartime emergency legislation. The 
ife of most of these was extended after 1945 by legislation 
needing periodic renewal, principally by the Supplies and 
services (Transitional Powers) Act 1945, which enabled the 
controls to be used for securing an orderly transition from 
war to peace. Over two-thirds of the 215 defence regula- 
tions inherited by the Government in October, 1951, have 
cen cleared away, and a few more are either of merely 
incillary importance or are already on their way out. 
There remains a hard core of about 25 substantive regu- 
itions which it is difficult to whittle away any further. 
Some remain because they must ultimately be replaced by 
‘gislation which for one reason or another cannot be 
uickly introduced. For example, Defence Regulation 51 
nder the Supplies and Services Act allows the Government 
tu take possession of land, a power used for defence pur- 
poses and also, less properly, for open-cast mining—a 
(horny question on which the Government has not dared 
to legislate. Regulation 58Aa is the regulation that set up 
he Industrial Disputes Tribunal, and as yet neither side 
‘ industry has made up its mind whether it wishes to 
perpetuate a court whose awards are in theory enforceable 
by law. Regulation §9 gives power to grant exemptions 
to the Factories Act of 1937, whose provisions have proved 
‘oo rigid for some industries. Regulation 55 suspended the 
prewar agricultural marketing schemes and must finally be 
replaced by separate schemes for the separate commodities 
when permanent arrangements can be agreed. This same 
Regulation 55 gives sweeping power for “the general con- 
trol of industry”, while 55aB covers the price control of 
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goods and services. Under these the whole machinery of 
rationing and price control was created, and they cannot 
be revoked while vestiges of it remain. But the Govern- 
ment, unwilling to leave such wide powers intact, has limited 


their application in a new regulation (No. 9, 1954, pub- . 


lished this week) to a gratifyingly short list. 

The suggestion has been made in some Conservative 
circles that a new enabling Act should give power to con- 
tinue the remaining regulations, thus preventing any future 
Labour Government from re-imposing without new legis- 
lation those that have been revoked. The dangers of 
sudden re-imposition, however, are less pressing than is 
generally supposed ; the staff to operate most of those 
abandoned regulations has already been dispersed. The 
Conservatives’ proper course is to allow existing legislation 
to run on while new legislation on the separate questions 
is thought out, but to set themselves a definite timetable ; 
their promise should be that, if they win the next general 
election, they will carry this specific legislation to a point 
where they can get rid of all loosely limited powers to 
govern the country by regulation. 


Uganda Waits for it 


N announcement about the Kabaka of Buganda, and the 
A constitutional position of the province, will be made 
next week. The sequence of events next week has been 
awkward for the authorities. It would obviously have been 
best if the report of the Hancock mission could have been 
made public either immediately before, or immediately after, 
the High Court judgment on the legality of the Govern- 
ment’s action in withdrawing recognition of Mutesa II as 
Kabaka in November, 1953. The judgment that the Gov- 
ernment was mistaken in withdrawing recognition under 
Article 6 of the 1900 Agreement, though perfectly entitled 
to withdraw recognition as an act of state, has become trans- 
lated in the mind of the Baganda as an admission that the 
Government was entirely wrong, that the case has been won 
for the Kabaka, and that there is now no justification for 
preventing his. restoration. The agreement achieved 
between the Buganda committee and the Government about 
the new Hancock constitution for the province has slipped 
into the background, because it cannot be published until 
a satisfactory translation into the native tongue is ready. 
It is widely assumed that the report will recommend a 
constitutional monarchy for Buganda (or perhaps, as 
Buganda is a province of Uganda, one should speak of a 
constitutional grand-duchy). The fact that translation takes 
so long may suggest that the concept itself is highly alien 
to Baganda mentality in theory and may be correspondingly 
hard to work in practice. 

It was probable, however, even before the High Court 
judgment, that the Lukiko would refuse to accept the 
Hancock reforms unless the first constitutional Kabaka 
was. Mutesa. Ali recent reports suggest that the Lukiko 
will now dig its toes in even more firmly. If this is so, and 
if the reforms are as thoroughgoing as they must be te 
prevent any recurrence of last year’s crisis and set the 
country back on its road to development, the Government 
will certainly have considered the expediency of going back 
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on its irrevocable decision to banish Mutesa for good. 
Fortunately Sir Winston, in the context of Cyprus, has 
reminded everyone that the word “ never” does not carry 
its face value in politics. The British Government has won 
the High Court case, notwithstanding the technicality about 
article six. It wants reforms and needs to avoid more trouble 
in East Africa—and in the restoration of the Kabaka it may 
find the best means to get the one and avoid the other, what- 
ever the apparent loss of face. But if it does so decide it is 
to be hoped that the Kabaka will play fair—as his apologists 
say he is ready to do. 


New American Policy for China? 


EPORTS from Washington this week suggest that the 
West should be glad that there is a five-star general 
in the White House. According to the latest revelations 
about the famous meeting of the American National Security 
Council at Denver on September 12th, President Eisen- 
hower’s personal authority was required to overrule his chiefs 
of staff on the question of China. All except General 
Ridgway—that is, three out of four—favoured the use of 
American bombers against Chinese mainland targets if an 
ali-out Communist attack developed against the island of 
Quemoy. Naturally, the President as commander-in-chief 
has the power of final decision. But in this case the decision 
was a peculiarly hard one politically, and his own military 
experience must have made it a good deal less difficult to 
take. For the free world as a whole, however, the possible 
consequences of irresponsiBle American action over Quemoy 
scarcely bear thinking about. 

The more loyal that British people are to the American 
alliance, the more they regret the dangerous divergencies of 
recent years in Anglo-American policies towards China. The 
recent moderation of much American thinking about the 
Chinese Nationalists is therefore deeply welcome. Now that 
the elections are out of the way, in fact, the Administration 
is more and more expected to aim at a lowering of Far 
Eastern tension during the next few months and at a curbing 
of runaway Nationalist aggressiveness. As a result, it is 
greatly to be hoped that a less rigid, more flexible policy 
will emerge, enjoying a greater degree of bipartisan support 
in Congress than anything that has been seen for several 
years. For nothing less is likely to keep the explosive 
situation in the Formosan Straits under control, or to meet 
growing Japanese restiveness under the new Chinese and 
Russian bids for Tokyo’s friendship. 

This week’s shooting down of yet another four-engined 
American aircraft by Russian fighters off Hokkaido has pro- 
voked the United States to consider extending fighter cover 
to its reconnaissance missions. Few in the free world can 
doubt that a policy of toughness in this respect is now justi- 
fied. But this is quite a different matter from the hot- 
headedness of men like Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek. 
If the evolution of a new.American Far Eastern policy is to 
be successful, it must certainly involve some settlement of 
the recent harsh disagreements between Seoul and Washing- 
ton, and some stabilisation of relations with the regime 
in Formosa. One test in fact of a real shift in American 
thinking would be the determined completion of the present 
long drawn out negotiations for a new defence pact with 
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Taipeh ; if given a formal and written pledge to defend 
Formosa and the Pescadores Islands, Chiang Kai-shek must 
be made in return to accept a strictly defensive limit to 
his operations against the mainland. 


Gesture to the Satellites 


AST Saturday the Russians announced that they had 
L agreed to transfer to the Hungarian government their 
shares in the joint Soviet-Hungarian companies that 
between them comprise an important part of Hungarian 
heavy industry. This step marks the completion of 
Moscow’s policy of withdrawal from most of the joint 
companies that it formed in its ex-enemy satellites after the 
war; the Soviet contribution to the capital of these 
companies was mostly in the form of confiscated German 
assets. Already agreements to withdraw from most of the 
mixed companies in Rumania and Bulgaria (and incidentally, 
in China) have been signed ; so also has an undertaking to 
hand back the completely Soviet-owned enterprises in th- 
Soviet zone of Germany. The terms of repayment by the 
Rumanian, Bulgarian and Hungarian governments are 
described as “advantageous” or “ preferential,” but no 
details are given and one cannot assume—however much 
one may suspect—that the satellites are having to pay 
through the nose to regain full ownership of their companies. 

In making this move the Russians are removing one of 
the more obvious signs of their control over the economies 
of eastern Europe. The psychological effect of this should 
not be underrated, even though the Russians are hanging 
on to their stake in Rumania’s major asset, the oil industry, 
as well as to their share of the satellite uranium industries. 
On the other hand the significance of this Soviet withdrawal 
should not be overrated. Even though the Russians are 
apparently abandoning a firm foothold in the economies of 
these satellites, they have plenty of other ways of con- 
trolling the economic life of eastern Europe ; and the detailed 
plans that are being drawn up for closer inter-satellite 
economic co-ordination, and for a close dovetailing of the 
satellites’. five-year plans into that of the Soviet Union, 
show that they have no intention of really relaxing their 
control. What the Soviet withdrawal from the mixed 
companies indicates is that the Russians intend in future to 
try to exercise this control in a more intelligent and less 
obviously onerous way. An interesting indication of this 
greater flexibility was recently provided by the fact that a 
leading Hungarian Communist was allowed to assert that 
“ What was correct in the USSR has proved wrong in our 
country in completely different historical circumstances.” 


No Scapegoats in Budapest? 


NE of the most interesting aspects of Hungary’s present 
O economic difficulties (which were described in The 
Economist of October 23rd) is their political repercussions. 
These are not exactly conspicuous by their absence, but in 
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FACTS 








ELECTRONIC VALVES 


STRANGER THAN FICTION « «20 


Cis 
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Radar, broadcasting stations, all telecommunication 
equipment have to listen to the voice of a tiny 

piece of matter: quartz. 

In the intricate instrumentary of a radar or broadcasting 
equipment the consistent clarity of performance depends 
on the voice of this mysterious crystal... 

Why? 

Because quartz has a voice: its own frequency. Its goal is? 
to be a tuning key for other frequencies. A chip of 

quartz only can be a true tuning key if ground and etched 
to the exact thickness wanted. PHILIPS, by an 

ingenious method, laps quartz to the precise, exact 
measure. The effect’: a truly safe product, high production 
speed, low costs. This is important in a world where 
human lives may depend on the trustworthiness 

of modern telecommunication, 


CONTRIBUTE TO THE BETTER LIFE OF TO-MORROW 


INCANDESCENT, FLUORESCENT, MERCURY AND SODIUM LAMPS + RADIO AND TELEVISION RECEIVERS + MEASURING APPARATUS 


ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS + HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES + X-RAY APPARATUS + H.F, GENERATORS +* WELDING MACHINES * AMPLIFIERS * CINEMA EQUIPMENT 


RADIO AND TELEVISION TRANSMITTERS 


TELECOMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT + AUTOMATIC AND LINE TELEPHONY INSTALLATIONS + ‘TAPE RECORDERS 
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Starch does surprising things 
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Example: 
Reelea GLUCOSE IN JAM PRESERVING 


It is not always easy for jam manufacturers to make jams 
that contain enough soluble solids to be satisfactory in 
quality, yet are not too sweet for their customers’ taste and 
will not crystallize during storage. Liquid glucose, which is 
made from starch, helps jam manufacturers to solve these 
problems. It provides abundant food energy but is not as 
sweet as cane or beet sugar (sucrose). When liquid glucose 
is used in jam making to replace some of the sucrose it re- 
duces extessive sweetness without reducing food value; it 
- brings out the natural flavour of the fruit; it helps the jam to 
set ; and it prevents crystallization. Corn Products Company 
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CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 


When you read in these advertise- 
ments how starch products are helping 
other industries you may see new 
possibilities of turning them to account 
in your own business. We shall be 
_ glad to discuss them with you. 





Limited, the Industrial Divisionof Brown & Polson, manufac- 
tureconsiderable quantities of liquid glucose for this purpose. 
Brown & Polson Industrial Division produce 200,000 tons 
of starch products a year : more than 400 different products, 
which are helping more than 80 different industries to 
reduce production costs, to make better products, or even 
to make products that could not otherwise be made at all. 
We have spent more than 100 years in the building of this 
large and varied business. We have learnt a lot about the 
industrial uses of starch products, and our advice is freely 
at your disposal. 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 


THE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION OF 


Brown & Polson 





WELLINGTON HOUSE, 125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.23 
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iow of the intense struggle that has been going on within 
party over economic policy, they are surprisingly muted. 
-re is, it is true, a firm determination to weed out incom- 
nts wherever they may be found, and several Cabinet 
ifes have taken place. But those who have had the 

t of the argument over policy are apparently being asked 
‘no worse a penalty than relegation—for the time being 

1 back seat. 
-n Mr Rakosi could hardly expect_less, since he is so 
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ified with the view that the economic “new course’ 
t no basic change. But although he received a back- 
d blow from the premier, Mr Imre Nagy, who criti- 
a past tendency to “ single leadership which relied on 
nowledge of a narrow circle,” Rakosi has been elected 
prominent place in the councils of the new Patriotic 
e’s Front ; and the other day he was pointedly held up 
‘shining example” by a member of the politburo. 
tly Mr Erné Gerd, who used to be known as Hungary’s 
nic dictator and is one of the most important members 
‘ party hierarchy, has contributed surprisingly little to 
od of pronouncements on the government’s decision 
irry out the “ new course ” without any further shilly- 
ing. But if he has crossed swords with Mr Nagy, the 
. ‘ing proponent of the “new course,” and lost the fight, 
1 is not lost his job as first deputy premier. 
is true that Communist bosses tend to fall from power 
tages, not in one fell swoop. All the same, it does look 
f in future they may have their faces saved, even if their 
ies are jettisoned. If this is so, they will not, of course, 
ble to fill the useful role of scapegoats. But the 
fungarian régime is busy eating humble pie about the 
le whom it has unjustly imprisoned‘in the past, and is, 
ippears, releasing and rehabilitating some of those 
ed in the Rajk purge ; it will therefore be chary of 
arking on a new round of accusations and arrests. More- 
it is Clearly alarmed by its lack of popular support ; and 
perhaps realises that an open and spectacular display of its 
ords is not the best way to create confidence in it. 





Changing Constituencies 


Ts machinery for changing constituency boundaries— 
which most people expect to be to Labour’s detriment 
ill soon be on the move. The Boundary Commission has 
mpleted its report ; and the Home Secretary will now have 
lay it before Parliament, followed by the draft Orders in 
uncil needed to put its proposals into effect. There will 
some urgency about timing ; the new electoral register 
comes into force on February 1§th and this will be the regis- 
(er in operation when and if an autumn election is fought 
‘xt year. Parties would be seriously inconvenienced, to say 
the least, if they had to work through an election campaign 
a register based on old boundaries. The Government 
apparently seized of the point and, despite the short time 
“tween the opening of the new session and the beginning 
of the Christmas recess, aims to get the Orders in Council 
approved by Christmas. The date on which they would 
Occome operative has not yet been fixed, but would pre- 
sumably be on or before February 15th, Among the Orders 
‘1 Council that the Home Secretary will have to produce 
there will need to be one covering the London County 
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Council, the electoral boundaries of which must follow 
those of the Parliamentary constituencies. The triennial 
LCC elections are due in late March or early April, so 
the first impact of redistribution will be felt in London. 

During the summer there was strong pressure on the 
Labour leaders to demand that the report, when it came, 
should be referred back to the Boundary Commission. 
Since then, however, Transport House has apparently 
drawn up a profit and loss account covering the: whole 
operation, and has satisfied itself that Labour’s losses should 
not be too heavy. At the same time the party leaders have 
grown aware that they risk appearing as bad sportsmen, 
trying to change the rules in the middle of the game. 
Labour’s ultimate reaction may well depend on how far the 
Government is willing to amend the rules before the next 
game. Many Tories agree that the present redistribution has 
come too soon after the last, and includes a number of 
unnecessary, fiddling alterations. The Government would 
probably find general support for a Bill to extend the gap 
between redistributions from seven to ten years, and to 
restrict the Commission to using its scalpel only on major 
electoral'deformities. This is the policy that it should now 
pursue. 


All Contrary 


HE threat of paralysis in the Port of London was renewed 

this week for reasons which had nothing to do with the 
reasons for the main dock strike, and which were the direct 
reverse of those for the bus strike of three weeks ago. The 
busmen came out on strike ostensibly because the shortage 
of labour caused them to work what they said was too much 
overtime. The 1,400 tally clerks in the Port of London, who 
check the loading and unloading of cargoes, threatened to 
strike this week because it was proposed to engage more 
workers to relieve a manpower shortage. But the reactions 
of the busmen and tally clerks are not really inconsistent, for 
both saw in the shortage some scope for higher wages. This 
motive caused the tally clerks to perform some curious 
somersaults. The Dock Labour Board had agreed with the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, to which the clerks 
belong, that a hundred more clerks should be recruited, and 
fifty were already at work. But when another eleven were 
recruited the tally clerks suddenly felt that it was all too 
much: First they protested because the new men were not 
members of the TGWU; and when the eleven became mem- 
bers, the clerks said they would come out on strike if they 
were given work. They were persuaded not to do so when 
their union assured them that it would initiate an immediate 
examination of methods of recruitment. 

Amid all the other excitements at the docks the strike of 
8,000 ship repairers has been scarcely noticed by the public. 
Yet this is the only strike to be backed by the unions con- 
cerned—all fifteen of them. The strike began some two 
months ago when three members of the Electrical Trades 
Union were dismissed as redundant, although, in the union’s 
view, it was not their turn to go—that is, they were not the 
last workers to have been taken on the pay-roll. The strike 
was supported by the other unions affiliated to the Con- 
federation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions, all of 
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whom are giving strike pay. No attempt has yet been made, 
as The Economist goes to press, to call for help from the 
Ministry of Labour—although on Thursday afternoon, 
when the employers again refused to discuss new arrange- 
ments until work had been resumed, the unions seemed to 
be on the point of doing so. The gap is a narrow one 
between the reasonable security demanded by the men and 
the reasonable ability to retain a good man that is demanded 
by the employers. One difficulty is that there is little 
opportunity for joint consultation over dismissals since those 
who work on ship repair are on two hours’ notice. 


Little by Little in Honduras 


HE success of the talks with the leaders of the People’s 

United party of British Honduras during their visit to 
London should be some consolation for the lamentable story 
told in the British Guiana report. The PUP leaders seem 
to be justifying the hopes of those who believe that, for all 
their anti-British, anti-“‘ colonialism ” electioneering, they 
are neither Communist nor incapable of modifying their 
attitude when faced with the hard facts of their country’s 
situation—which is that it is desperately poor in money, 
skill and resources, and heavily dependent on British aid. 
They have gone back with near-ministerial powers, defined 
as “the function of steering the business of certain depart- 
ments through the Legislative Assembly and raising in the 





































Critics in Armchairs 


The British public is a hard taskmaster, and by no 
means always consistent or reasonable in its requirements. 
It is well that our standard should be high. It is well 
that our demands upon those who serve us should be 
resolute as well as great. It is well that we should be as 
unwilling to contemplate the possibility of English troops 
failing of success as failing in their duty. But, on the 
other hand, it is not well that we should form childish 
expectations ; that we should be impatient of inevitable 
obstacles ; that we should be harsh in condemning where 
we have no means of judging, and prompt to put the 
mest unfavourable construction upon every doubtful air- 
cumstance. It is not well—it is very ill—that we should 
be hastily elated and easily depressed. Above all, it is 
not well that we should allow our expectations of the 
achievements of our armies to be formed for us by writers 
who know little of the facts of the case and nothing of 
the art of war—or that we should allow our judgments of 
our Commanders to be guided by the dicta or the insinua- 
tions Of men who, if on the staff of those Commanders, 
should be dismissed for rashness, incompetence, and crassa 
ignerantia in a week. If the troops which are now besieg- 
ing Sebastopol were as prompt to form presumptuous 
conclusions upon imperfect knowledge, as irrational in 
their hopes and fears, as prone to pass in an hour from 
the extreme of confidence to the extreme of despair, as 
those who criticise them in their armchairs at home, we 
should indeed have reason for alarm. 


The Economist 


November 11, 1854 
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Executive Council questions relating to these departments.” 

It is perhaps too soon to say that commonsense and 
knowledge will now rule in the colony and in the PUP 
organisation—the party bear-leader, Mr Price, did not come 
to Britain, nor is there much sign of any change in his views 
—but there is enough work in administering the new 
development plan to keep the PUP busy with creative 
matters for some time. Political activity has been linked 
with the task of development by a process of gradualism in 
a way that was not achieved in British Guiana. In both 
colonies, as an article on p. 571 suggests, the odds against 
rapid progress are great ; but in one colony the popular 
leaders are pledged to tackle them, and in the other, having 
shown their contemptuous indifference to them in office, 
they are concerned merely to be obstructionist in opposition. 
Dr Jagan’s comment on the constitutional mission’s 
strictures. on his administrative record—that he would not 
be a “British stooge leader ”"—sufficiently defines his 
attitude, and puts on record his view of the achievements 
of Dr Nkrumah and others. 


Sudanese Dilemma 


s the stipulated three-year transition period in the now 
A self-governing Sudan passes, the difficulties of its 
prime minister, Ismail al Azhari, who arrived in London on 
Monday for a brief official visit, will not diminish. He must 
somehow maintain, since this is his National Unity Party's 
Official line, that the profound differences between 
the Sudan’s north and south are British creations or scarcely 
exist, and that the vast pagan south is integrally Sudani and 
Egyptophile. He must retain the full support of Cairo by 
showing sufficient zeal for a close relationship with Egypt 
but at the same time he must reassure his own wavering 
followers, and hope to placate the rival Umma party, by 
showing that this relationship will be that of freely asso- 
ciated equals, not of subservience. His difficulty is that 
Egypt, in spite of its present bland assurances, in fact anti- 
cipates and intends not a merely fraternal but an effectively 
controlled Sudan, and is blatantly disregarding the pre- 
scribed “ neutrality” of the interim period by propaganda, 
distribution of money and favours, ministerial visits, and 
extensive backing of the NUP and the Khatmiya. Mean- 
while, however, some National Unity men themselves seem 
tc be moving nearer to the Umma demand for “ complete 
independence,” the emotional appeal of which, as national- 
ists in all the Arab countries have found, greatly exceeds 
that of any allegedly beneficial “union” with a stronger 
outside power. 

The prime minister’s own policy is no doubt to obtain 
full Egyptian support while minimising his commitments, 
and to combine, if he can, the treading of a slippery political 
path with the running of an administration whose difficulties 
are immensély increased by the “ political ” need to elimin- 
ate nearly all the trained and reliable—that is, the British— 
element. One wishes him the best of luck ; but the specta- 
tor may find it not amiss, amid the flood of vituperative pro- 
paganda daily poured forth in Cairo and Khartoum on 
the misdeeds of the “ brutal and intriguing imperialists ” 
during the last 50 years, and the high-minded progressive 
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glories of Egypt, to remember that almost every vestige of 
good government, progress and security now visible in the 
Sudan is the sole work of the British. 


The Church Militant 


| t has been said by a modern philosopher that the hatred 
of the Vatican for the Kremlin is that of an orthodoxy 
for its most dangerous heresy. In the post-war years, 
wherever Roman Catholicism and Communism have 
clashed, the Vatican has found in its opponent a distorted 
image of itself. The Roman Church could adopt two 
rategies: either to set a curtain of interdict between 
tself and the enemy, or to meet him on his own ground on 
the city street and at the factory bench, The German 
Jesuits, whose influence with the present Pope is consider- 
ible, have urged the first alternative. The French 
Dominicans have favoured the second, and the worker- 
priest movement, now in disfavour, grew up under their 
iegis. This struggle between two concepts has divided 
Catholics everywhere: in Spain it has set Cardinal Segura 
against the Bishop of Malaga, and in the Vatican itself both 
schools of thought have their champions. 

Pius XII has been careful to maintain a certain equili- 
brium between both camps. At times he has appeared to 
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favour the Jesuit view, at others to lean towards the 
Dominicans. Lately, with the removal of several important 
French Dominicans and the curtailment of the worker-priest 
movement, it seemed as if the Jesuit view had prevailed. 
With the appointment of Msgr. Montini to the see of Milan, 
however, the picture looks different. As one of the Pope’s 
two pro-secretaries of state, Msgr. Montini has been his 
closest collaborator. In Milan, where he succeeds the dis- 
tinguished Cardinal Schuster, Archbishop Montini—who 
will shortly become a Cardinal—will rule the largest diocese 
in Italy, and one-in which the fight between the Church 
Militant and Communism is at its fiercest. Msgr. Montini 
has already been hailed as “ the archbishop of the workers ”, 
and he is known to hold advanced views about the role of 
the Church in politics. 


It would be too early to speak of a change in Vatican 
policies. Msgr. Tardini, the other pro-secretary of state, is 
a conservative and he too may be elevated to the purple. 
But Archbishop Montini is already seen in many quarters 
as the most probable successor to the Papacy. His new 
post will serve as further training for what Rome sees as 
its main task in the next half century: the fight against 
Communism on the level of the individual soul and social 
conscience. The Church hopes, moreover, that under the 
stimulus of persecution, the breach between various 
Orthodox churches and Rome will start to close. Already 
there are signs of this behind the iron curtain. If it comes 
about, Communism might yet prove to have been_one of the 
greatest blessings in disguise ever enjoyed by the Vatican. 


required to make the system work at all. 
For example, under present rules, and if 
three parties were running a candidate, 
it would take only some 37 per cent of 
the vote to elect a President, and several 
Presidents, including Mr Truman, have 
been elected by a minority of the total 
votes cast. Yet on that first Wednes- 
day in November, every four years, the 
new President is transformed into a 
figure embodying the whole nation. Mr 
Hyman is at his shrewdest when he dis- 
cusses the psychological mechanism that 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENT. 
By Sidney Hyman. 
Odhams. 319 pages. 18s. 


T AKE a male, native-born American 

citizen ; let him be between thirty- 
five and sixty-seven years old, of Anglo- 
German stock, Protestant and white ; let 
him come from one of about seven major 
States, and let him have either a brief 
military or a more extensive legal and 
administrative background ; let him be 
identified with small-town life and pos- 
se38 a perfect record of marital fidelity ; 
ind let him have no definable record 
on major issues of contention. This man 
—and only about a hundred out of 160 
million qualify at any given time—will 
be “presidential timber.” In one year 
in the White House he may make 25,000 
appointments, sign 1,400 pardons, veto 
175 bills (Mr Truman’s record) and be 
held responsible for the work of 460 
offices and 631 administrative divisions. 
Chances that he will die in office are 


good ; chances that he will be assassi- 
nated are decreasing ; chances that he 
will be judged on his real merits are nil. 

If anyone wants to find out how the 
office of President evolved, how Presi- 
dents are chosen and what their powers 
are, he could not do better than read Mr 
Hyman’s brisk book on the subject. It is 
probably the best work available to the 
general reader. It contains an excellent 
survey of the constitutional theories and 
actual practice that have gone into defin- 
ing the role of the White House. Mr 
Hyman is in full control of his complex 
field and brings individual Presidents in 
and out of his argument with engaging 
ease. And what a pallid lot some of 
them are: Chester Arthur and Tyler 
and Millard Fillmore—men who have 
stumbled into the most powerful elective 
office in the world by virtue of their 
obscurity or by the mere play of 
statistics. 

Mr Hyman’s book is full of fascina- 
ting remarks about the amount of luck 





makes this possible. Moreover, for all 
its cumbersome anomalies—such as the 
Electoral College—the American system 
has brought to the White House men 
of the calibre of Jefferson and Lincoln 
and Wilson and Roosevelt. It has kept 
a Truman in office and it may allow a 
Stevenson a second chance. That is not 
a bad record for a system devised under 
political stress by a group of colonial 
lawyers nearly two centuries ago. 


In the next two years we shall see the 
process of divided government at work, 
with a Republican White House pitted 
against a Democratic Congress. Mr 
Hyman’s book will help those who want 
to follow the course of policy and who 
want to know just what President 
Eisenhower can do. If there is one 
criticism to be made, it is the lack of 
an adequate analysis of the relations 
between the President and his Cabinet 
on the one hand, and between the Presi- 
dent and the Supreme Court on the 
other. 
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Europe in Balance 


THE STRUGGLE FOR MASTERY IN 
EUROPE 1848-1918. 
By A. J. P. Taylor. 
Oxford University Press. 674 pages. 30s. 

HIS pungent and witty book surveys 

in detail the relations between the 
European great powers in their last 
seventy years of predominance. So far 
as it has a hero, he is Bismarck, whose 
mastery over his contemporaries can 
hardly fail to impress, and for whom a 
serious claim can be made that once he 
had achieved dominance, he maintained 
a lasting peace. Writing of international 
relations alone, Mr Taylor does not 
illustrate enough how much, and how 
often, the foreign policies of states 
simply reflect the struggles for power 
that are going on within them (presum- 
ably this point will be covered in other 
volumes of the Oxford History of 
Modern Europe, of which this is the 
first). In compensation for this, he dis- 
plays a firm grasp of a yet more vital 
subject, the indissoluble connection be- 
tween strategic and diplomatic policy. 
While the British had no large army, 
he argues, they could not seriously 
threaten a continental power without a 
continental ally ; while the Russians had 
no Black Sea fleet (and they left the 
rebuilding of one alone for years after 
the Crimean war), they could not menace 
Turkey ; Germany’s foreign policies 
varied with the way the German general 
staff intended to handle a war on two 
fronts. 

Mr Taylor disposes easily of many 
legends, now abandoned by historians, 
that still hold sway over the public mind. 
He reminds us that Stratford de Red- 
cliffe worked for peace, not war, in 
Constantinople in 1853 ; that “a general 
meeting of the powers. . . succeeds only 
if the broad lines of agreement have 
been settled beforehand”; that the 
Anglo-French entente of 1904 was not 
the work of Edward VII, but of 
Delcassé ; that no action of Grey’s could 
have affected the outbreak of war in 
1914; that the diplomats were just as 
busy during the Great War as before it, 
though neither party 

would accept the compromise terms pro- 

posed by the other side without military 

defeat, and in that case compromise was 
unnecessary. 

There are plenty of acute judgments 
of this kind, based on close study of the 
published documents and on under- 
standing of the European system. Some 
lay down general principles still valid 
today: “When one state is completely 
dependent on another, it is the weaker 
which can call the tune: it can threaten 
to collapse unless supported, and its 
protector has no answering threat to 
return.” Others explain lucidly what 
happened in the past—this exposition, 
for instance, of a fundamental cause of 
war in 1914: “Once the Balkan Slavs 
were astir, the Russian government 
dared not let them fail ; Austria-Hungary 
Besides 
the elegant summaries of received doc- 


trine, there are many new and original 
comments—this fresh light, for example, 
on an old problem: “If indeed there 
was a decline in international morality, 
the origins of this are to be found in 
Napoleon [III] and his: associates, not 
in Bismarck.” 

Not all the new material will be free 
from criticism, though it all provokes 
thought. While everyone will agree, on 
reflection, that the forcing on of the 
war of 1859 which began Italian unifica- 
tion “ was incompatible with any known 
system of international morality,” it will 
remain doubtful whether the Franco- 
Prussian crisis of midsummer 1870 really 
took Bismarck by surprise, or whether 
the weakness of three German leaders in 
the summer of 1914 provides “ a decisive 
argument against” the view that im- 
portant elements in Germany desired a 
European war that year. On the whole 
however, Mr Taylor’s book provides an 
accurate guide to a tangled and 
fascinating story; he writes with an 
epigrammatic ease that will delight the 
general reader; and the book is 
indispensable to anyone who wants to 
understand the structure of modern 
Europe. 


Rehabilitating Thackeray 


THACKERAY THE NOVELIST. 
By Geoffrey Tillotson. 


Cambridge University Press. 326 pages. 
22s. 6d. 
“<6 T the present day,” Professor 


Tillotson cautiously begins, “ the 
place of Thackeray’s novels in the regard 
of Englishmen, and perhaps also of 
Americans, has its interest for any his- 
torian of literary reputations.” This is 
an academic way of saying that 
Thackeray’s reputation has gone down 
strikingly. Printed criticism is all against 
him. But Mr Tillotson believes that he 
holds his own with the inarticulate, and 
suggests that the extent to which the 
novels are in demand in public libraries 
would be a good test. He adds that he 
has not, however, inquired about this ; 
and that if it proved they were not in 
demand, we should have to remember 
that a great many copies survive on 
private shelves. 

This disinclination to tackle the local 
librarian is one of the number of signs 
that Mr. Tillotson feels no great interest 
in the contemporary world. He is a 
scholar thoroughly well equipped to see 
and exhibit Thackeray in his historical 
relations, but he has very little notion 
of what, today, people are disposed to 
look for in novels, whether old or new. 
This makes his task of rehabilitating 
Thackeray peculiarly difficult. And it 
is difficult in any case. A Hazlitt, one 
feels, might manage it, if his heart was 
in the job. 

In an interesting appendix Mr Tillot- 
son crosses swords with Dr Leavis, who 
belongs with the admittedly rather boring 
chorus of Thackeray’s detractors. Dr 
Leavis has claimed George Eliot and 
Henry James for the “ Great Tradition ” 
of the novel. Mr Tillotson therefore feels 
that he will get somewhere by showing 
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that these writers were “indebted” to 
Thackeray, or that they held him in 
regard. So he quotes passages from 
“Amos Barton” and “ Adam Bede” in 
which the voice of Thackeray un- 
doubtedly sounds. He does not stop to 
consider whether the passages are at all 
the sort of thing for which we so greatly 
admire George Eliot now. Of the other 
writer, Mr Tillotson remarks that “ For 
the young James, Thackeray’s giant 
figure stood well in the foreground.” 
That is just it. “Come here, little boy, 
and show me your extraordinary jacket ” 
is what the towering figure had delivered 
himself of in the front parlour of the 
14th Street house ; and James’s sense of 
Thackeray was as his sense of Punch. 
But we do not learn much about the 
quality of Punch from that. Shadowy 
too, surely, is “the heavy debt for the 
conception of the frustrated middle-aged 
male personage.” Does Mr Tillotson 
really believe that James had to go to 
books for that ? 


Portrait of a State 


FRANCE. Nations of the Modern World 
Series. 

By P. E. Charvet. 

Benn. 254 pages. 21s. 


R CHARVET remarks that th 
French “tend to have a greater 
respect for ideas than for men.” This 
mild comment might serve as an epitaph 
on the tomb of the great authoritarian 
state which reached its apogee under 
Louis XIV and Napoleon I. The author 
attributes the Frenchman’s approval 
of elaborate constitutions and highly 
centralised government to his esprit 
geométrique or spirit of rational 
universal idealism which, however, also 
leads him as political realist (his other 
soberer self) to spurn the imperfect acts 
and mixed motives of those who frame 
and execute policy. These are familiar 
propositions, but Mr Charvet brings 
them and many other such to life in an 
outstanding piece of social portraiture. 
He insists, for instance, on the bour- 
geois character of almost all Frenchmen, 
whether they be. real bourgeois or 
peasants, artisans or even industrial 
workers. A bourgeois is “a man who 
has some reserves to fall back on.” These 
reserves should be attainable through 
individualism ; that is, self-dependent 
competition with natural forces and with 
other human beings similarly bent. The 
effect of the esprit géometrique and 
realist individualism combined has been 
the unfortunate division of France into 
those who mind their own business, 
those who mind the state’s business and 
those who seek in vain for a mandate 
to give the state some business worth 
minding. The result is a kind of immo- 
bilisme in suspicion; les administrés 
suspect [administration (the author 
shows clearly why and discusses whether 
there are good grounds for the sus- 
picion) ; the provinces suspect Paris and 
use the National Assembly to voice their 
suspicion; the, government is apt to 
regard the Republic as under threat and 
musters forces to defend it. The lack 
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of public confidence stems from and 


reinforces private suspicions and 
icalousies. “ Méfie-toi; méfions-nous ; 


m’en méfie.” 

The tragic element in this perpetually 
iscinating tragicomedy is that govern- 
ental paralysis in the modern world 

‘mally spells doom. In the past a 
‘neral principle or a “sacred war” 

uld at one blow raise the French above 

- “bourgeois ” plane, and the general 

| would then find expression in intel- 
ctual zeal or emotional patriotism. 
jow the complexity of problems is such 

it political caution usually conquers 
iversal idealism, The most striking 
temporary example is the defeat of 

e French “ Europeans,” and the reader 
' Mr Charvet’s book is left wondering 
vhether what was in many ways such a 

mantic and incautious leap into the 
unknown did not deserve a far greater 

id more imaginative support from the 
non-Cartesian countries. 

Mr Charvet’s discussion of the con- 
titutions of the Third and Fourth 
Republics, of droit administratif, of the 
jagistrature and police, of the French 
conception of Empire and of France’s 
foreign policy is very valuable and con- 
‘tantly illumined by unobtrusive erudi- 
tion. For instance, he brings out clearly 
what he regards as the good features of 
French justice, leaving the reader, for 
ne thing, with the impression that if the 
idministration has not the scope it 
should have, the Conseil d’Etat is at least 
1 model institution to safeguard the 
public against administrative tyranny. 


Textbook for 
Exchangemanship 


! OREIGN EXCHANGE IN THE POST- 
WAR WORLD. 
By Raymond F, Mikesell. 

The Twentieth Century Fund. 673 pages. 
$5.00. 40s. 

SORTY years ago a concise descrip- 

tion of the world’s exchange arrange- 
ments could be and was easily packed 
nto a pocket edition ; today the student 
foreign exchange is glad to find a 

yme that can be comfortably carried 
without a brief-case. This is in part, 
{ course, a result of the modern, and 
especially transatlantic,. tendency to 
attempt comprehensiveness in all things; 
but, in the field of foreign exchange, it 
s also a reflection of the intricate web 
% control that, since the demise of the 
old gold standard, has grown up around 
international payments. The textbook 
of today is an exposition less of exchange 
arrangements than of restrictions on 
exchange arrangements. 

_ That is certainly the most striking 
impression left by Mr Mikesell’s book. 
It traces the emergence of present ex- 
change arrangements throughout the 
trading world from the beginnings of 
control in the thirties, through the years 
Of greatest restriction in the war and 
early postwar period, to the gradual and 
piecemeal relaxations that have taken 
place in most (but by no means all) 
western countries in the past few years. 
Mr Mikesell combines the careful and 


balanced approach of the academic with 
the practical touch of thé foreign ex- 
change consultant. The reader for 
whom the language of exchange control 
and its offshoots is simply so much 
jargon is given a useful outline of the 
general pattern of restriction before 
being drawn into the intricacies of 
second category compensations, disparate 
cross-rates, commercial switch trans- 
actions and even implicit exchange rates 
(which appear to be a contribution of 
Mr Mikesell’s to exchangemanship). 

This book can therefore be recom- 
mended as a thoroughly reliable, if in 
places somewhat laboured, description 
of the general pattern of postwar pay- 
ments arrangements. Mr Mikesell has, 
however, attempted to go farther than 
this ; more than half his book is taken 
up with the detailed description of the 
exact exchange arrangements prevailing 
at the time of writing and of the policy 
issues then facing governments and ex- 
change control authorities. Inevitably 
in this field, the time-lag between writ- 
ing and publication (let alone actual 
reading) has proved disastrous. It was 
perhaps unfortunate. for Mr Mikesell 
that the Bank of England effected a 
drastic simplification in its exchange 
control too late for anything but a hasty 
postscript. But he ought to have realised 
that description of this kind lies in the 
sphere of the report or financial journal 
rather than that of the textbook. There 
is no way for the reader to tell how 
many of the exchange arrangements in 
Latin American countries, for example, 
are still in operation ; and, what is more 
seriously misleading, the big issues of 
policy, such as sterling convertibility, are 
discussed on lines that have been out- 
dated by events. The author ought to 
have been content with general descrip- 
tion and to have accepted the fact that 
no textbook on this subject can be fully 
comprehensive. 


Unnecessary Abridgement 


MY CIVIL WAR DIARY, 1861-62. 
By William Howard Russell. 

Edited and abridged by Fletcher Pratt. 
Hamish Hamilton. 293 pages. 21s. 


HY abridge ? “My Diary North 

and South” in its original form 
runs to a little over a quarter of a million 
words. This is less than the length of 
the average historical novel, of the kind 
that sells so furiously in Britain and 
America. Every word of Russell’s is 
readable. And his narrative has the 
additional advantage of being true. So 
why cut it? “Because the republica- 
tion of the full original text would have 
made the book intolerably costly, and 
because it contained much material of no 
possible interest to the modern reader.” 
Publishers must be assumed to know 
about costs, though, like economists, 
they sometimes miscalculate. But “ of 
no possible interest” ? Mr Pratt’s use 
of the scissors carries some odd implica- 
tions. The modern reader is assumed to 
be interested in the celebrated narrative 
of Bull Run, but to be indifferent to the 
story of Russell’s battle against time and 
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fatigue, writing his despatch to catch the 
Boston mail. He is given the picture of 
“desolate woebegone ” Cairo but denied 
Russell’s identification of it with “ the 
place supposed to be described by Mr 
Dickens in Martin Chuzzlewit.” The 
British reader in particular will find that 
many illuminating sidelights and reflec- 
tions on Anglo-American relations .have 
been omitted, and the student of the 
South’s “ peculiar institution ” will miss 
many a description of slave conditions, as 
well as a certain amount of dispensable 
moralising. 

“Though much is taken, much 
remains.” “ Streamlined Russell ” (what 
would Delane have said ?) is better than 
no Russeli at all. There is a vitality 
about his reporting which the passage of 
time does not abate. Russell is no 
colourless observer, for all his honesty 
and fairness. His personality, warm, 
vigorous, assertive and fearless, shines 
through the story he tells. He is a 
reminder to all devotees of the “ objec- 
tive reporting” tradition that events 
become more, not less, vivid in the hands 
of a writer who brings a positive set of 
values and judgments to them. There 
is an edge, or sharpness, to his observa- 
tion which comes not from any technical 
competence or even long experience, but 
from the man himself, from his 
principles and his integrity. That is why 
these ephemera of the 1860s can be read 
as history today. 


Unended Prospect ? 


PROSPECT OF CANADA. 
By Ernest Watkins. 


Secker and Warburg, 21s. 


F all the themes that Canada offers 
for investigation perhaps none is 
more engaging than the one suggested 
by the title of this book. The days are 
gone when it was invariably held that 
if anyone wished to write a book on 
such a theme a visit of a fortnight or 
three weeks to a country sufficed, and 
that a longer sojourn only clouded his 
vision. Mr Watkins has _ recently 
travelled widely in Canada over a longer 
period, but his impressions have not 
thereby suffered any clarity; on the 
contrary they are beautifully lucid and 
simple. What is more they have a 
freshness and a forthrightness about 
them that is seldom encountered in 
literature dealing with the possibilities 
and limitations of developing a country’s 
resources. The developments that have 
taken place in Canada have not com- 
pletely changed’ the appearance, condi- 
tions and character of the country, 
though were the various projects sug- 
gested in this book to eventuate they 
would constitute its metamorphosis. 
During the past sixty years many 
writers have used the concept of the 
“frontier” as a powerful force shaping 
the development of the United States 
and Canada. The central idea running 
through this book is that Canada is 
now experiencing a new period of the 
dynamic and expanding frontier, 
whereas in the United States the days 
of “ frontierism ” are over. There is no 


282 pages. 


doubt that the great increase in Canada’s 
capacity to mobilise its resources has 
resulted in a very significant ‘addition 
to the country’s power in world politics. 
Possession of power does not, however, 
signify political maturity; and it is 
partly for this reason that an outsider’s 
viewpoint of Canadian external rela- 
tions has a special interest. 

The subject of this stimulating and 
fascinating book is so wide that it covers 
almost any discursiveness—the author 
even uses the occasion to deride the 
British reverence for tradition. Although 
Mr Watkins is not always reliable in 
his judgments, many will find this a 
lively, eminently readable and provo- 
cative account of the absorbing prospect 
of Canada. 


Nation Building 


THE WEST AFRICAN COUNCILLOR. 
By I. D. Cameron and B. K. Cooper. 
Oxford University Press. 168 pages. 
7s. 6d. 


WO administrative officers at work in 

Nigeria have co-operated to write 
a very competent little guide -to local 
government in West Africa. In the space 
available to them they have rightly not 
attempted to give a survey of the detailed 
forms and ramifications of the local 
authorities existing today in British West 
Africa, but have confined themselves to 
a concise examination of the principles 
underlying local government in those 
areas. The result is a simple, terse, and 
straightforward little handbook which 
should be of immense value to the 
thousands of African councillors now 
finding themselves elected to local 
councils. Their staffs, too, should find 
it helpful. This is a good introductory 
textbook for use in the many courses in 
public administration now being 
developed in the university colleges of 
Nigéria and the Gold Coast and other 
institutions of higher learning. 

Naturally, for most general readers, 
the more spectacular sides of nation 
building in West Africa have obscured 
the progress of local government there. 
An African minister is more important 
than an African councillor. Even those 
who have somehow managed to follow 
the detailed constitutional changes of the 
last few years in the four British areas. of 
West Africa have seldom been very 
interested in who empties the dustbins. 
Perhaps this is a pity. It is a truism that 
local government is a nursery for central 
government, where valuable political and 
administrative experience can be gained ; 
but this nursery is even more necessary 
in West Africa than it. ever was in 
Britain. Trained Africans are needed, 
and, what is even more important, 
nourishment is required for those habits 
of thought and assumptions of responsi- 
bility that underlie a true democracy. 

It is possible, too, that the transition 
to British forms of local government may 
be less difficult than the parallel transi- 
tions at the centre. The corruption 
revealed in the city of Lagos last year 
was disappointing, but that sort of thing 
is not unknown in the history of local 
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government elsewhere. Many Europeans 
in West Africa have feared that Britain 
was merely helping to create cardboard 
nations. “Responsibility in local matters 
may supply the third dimension. 


Shorter Notice 


ECONOMICS OF CANADIAN TRANS- 
PORTATION. 

By A. W. Currie. 

University of Toronto Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 727 pages. 80s. 


Professor Currie gives an excellent and 
detailed account of the various fields of 
Canadian transport. He seems most at 
home in the study of railway rates—a dis- 
cussion to which he devotes nearly half the 
book. He has little to add to what is already 
known about such fundamental questions 
as how far the state should interfere in the 
economic affairs of transport, and how rates 
can be adjusted without seriously inter- 
fering with the social and economic benefits 
that have resulted from the differential rates 
of the railways pricing system. 

Before the first world war, when the 
subject of discrimination in transport rates 
was controversial, Professor Pigou argued 
that once railways ceased to be monopolistic 
carriers they would no longer be in a 
position to maintain a differential rates 
structure. The recent rise of competitive 
transport agencies in Canada—notably the 
rapidly developing road haulage service and 
civil aviation—supports the soundness of 
this argument. Professor Currie’s discussion 
of this subject will help those endeavouring 
to reconcile practical problems with 
economic doctrine. He is, however, more 
interested in meeting the needs of the 
various classes of readers, particularly the 
small shipper, than in elucidating the 
theories and basic principles underlying 
transport economics. They will dip into 
this book frequently, for it contains a rich 
vein of authoritative information. 


Books Received 


RESEARCH METHODS IN THE BEHAVIOURAL 
SCIENCES. 

Edited by Leon Festinger and Daniel Katz. 
Staples. 671 pages. 50s. 


JEREMY BENTHAM’S ECONOMIC WRITINGS: 
Volume III. 

By W. Stark. Allen and Unwin for The 
Royal Economic Society. 600 pages. 45s. 
This is the third and last volume and the 
publisher’s critical edition of Jeremy 
Bentham’s economic writings. 


Were Gop LauGHep: The Sudan Today. 
By Anthony Mann. Museum Press. 221 
pages. 18s. 

This is a journalist’s pleasantly written 
rapportage of journeys in the Sudan in 
1953-54, with first-hand observation of the 
humours and absurdities of “ democratic 
elections” among primitive people. 


KONSTAM ON INCOME Tax. 

Sweet and Maxwell. 

Stevens and Sons, 84 pages. 6s. 

In this cumulative supplement to the 
twelfth edition, the ‘income’ tax provisions 
of the Finance Acts, 1952-54, are noted as 
well as the decisions reported to date. 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS 1953. Sea? 
Edited by Peter V. Curl. New York: 
Council on Féreign Relations. London: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Harper. 480 pages. 36s. 
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Sir—It is stated in your leading article 
of November 6th that the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is still a hero in 
Europe, although he may have ceased 
to be one in the United States. 

It would be interesting to know in 
which European countries Franklin 
Roosevelt is still considered a’hero. We 
have been given to understand by lead- 
ing statesmen and prominent writers that 
it was Franklin Roosevelt who personally 
went out of his way to give to the Soviet 
leaders any concessions they wanted and 
signed away to Soviet Russia seven 
European countries and large parts of 
Austria and Germany at the notorious 
Yalta Conference. It was he who at the 
same conference in a top secret docu- 
ment agreed to all Soviet requests in 
the Far East, which opened the way to 
Communist aggression there. The 
result of it all is that over 120 million 
Europeans live under Communist 
tyranny and the rest have lost heavily 
in the Far East and have to bear the 
burden of armaments in order to pre- 
serve freedom. What is more, the 
economic recovery of the world and, 
indeed, vital trade relations have been 
so impaired by the extension of Com- 
munist domination that every European 
country, to say the least, feels the result- 
ing frustration tangibly. 

I have frequently visited Western 
Europe during the last few years and 
have nowhere met with any enthusiasm 
about Franklin Roosevelt, although I 
have often found the reverse—Yours 
faithfully, 
London, W.1 


The Democrats and 
Eisenhower 


Jutius Lapa 


Paying for a Bed 


Smr—The_ greatest concentration of 
private wards is in the London under- 
graduate teaching hospitals. With the 
exception of St. Bartholomew’s and 
Charing Cross Hospitals, which are 
without private wards, the remaining 
ten hospitals have 702 private beds 
between them. The addition of such 
a large number of beds to those already 
available for public use is naturally 
tempting to anyone concerned about 
reducing the waiting lists, but such a 
scheme is full-of financial as well as 
practical difficulties. I would put the 
cost of including these beds in London 
alone at not less than £1,000,000 per 
annum; probably a larger figure would 
be applicable to the provinces. Half 
of these hospitals have their private 
accommodation in separate buildings 
which were specially designed for their 
present function and would be ill-suited 
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Letters to the Editor 


for general use. The rooms are too 
small for teaching purposes and they 
could only be enlarged at considerable 
capital expense, as all existing services 
would have to be replaced, since they 
are designed for single or small wards. 
At University College Hospital the 
narrowness of the building in which the 
private accommodation is situated makes 
it impossible to convert it into open 
wards. The private wing at this hospital 
with 122 beds is the largest in the 
country. Its average occupancy figure 
for the year 1953 was 75.5 per cent, 
which compares favourably with the 
average of 60 per cent for the country 
mentioned in your well-informed article 
on this subject. On the other hand, the 
cost of the room (at University College 
Hospital an average of 21 guineas a week) 
is, unfortunately, so high that patients 
tend to leave as early as possible. There 
is no doubt that turnover, or as the 
Ministry of Health likes to call it, 
“throughput,” would be considerably 
reduced if the accommodation was free. 
A final point is that if the accommoda- 
tion in private wards were to be done 
away with by a Labour government it 
is more than likely that, as Mr Bevan 
himself admitted in 1946, private nurs- 
ing homes would spring up like mush- 
rooms. The hospitals would be the 
losers, as they would no longer have the 
benefit of their part-time consultant staff 
being on the spot even when looking 
after their private in-patients.—Yours 
faithfully, 
T. F. W. Mackxzown, 
Administrator and Secretary 
University College Hospital 


Malan Seeks 
Reinforcements 


Smr—Your correspondent’s admirable 
exposition of South Africa’s critical 
shortage of white manpower, its cautious 
approach to European immigrants who 
might later not vote Nationalist and its 
refusal on political and social grounds to 
develop the skilled potential of its non- 
European peoples can be illustrated on 
a more domestic level. In this small 
country town—and in many other 
small and not so small towns—postal 
deliveries have been cut to one a 
day because the post office simply 
cannot recruit sufficient white postmen. 
Yet Africans efficiently deliver our tele- 
grams and would come forward in good 
numbers and of good quality, if offered 
the same pay as our white postmen. 
Meanwhile, here, we have had‘to re- 
employ a postman who was allowed to 
resign earlier this year because he 
repeatedly kept mail in his house when- 
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ever he considered his duties undu', 
onerous. We are, indeed, scraping thc 
pot for “white labour.”—Yours fait) 


fully, “C. W..M, Grew 
Rustenburg, Transvaal 


Is Endorsement 
Superfluous ? 


Sir—A point arising from the discussion 
on the endorsement of cheques is that, 
according to the Bills of Exchange Act, 
a bill (including, of course, a cheque) 
made out to a fictitious or non-existen: 
payee is payable to bearer. Thus, if | 
receive a cheque payable to Hote! 
Reubens or Hotel Rubins an endorse- 
ment is legally unnecessary as these 
establishments do not exist. 

I have yet to convince a bank manag: 
of this.—Yours faithfully, 

M. H. McDovcatt, 

Hotel Rubens, S.W.1 Manager 


Dwindling Margins for the 
Airlines 


Str—Judging by. your Note of Sep- 
tember 18th, the operators are getting a 
bit choosy regarding their potential 
clients. 

If British European Airways, for 
example, want to spread their overheads, 
they must take the tourist market more 
seriously. At present, tourist travel 
means merely reduced facilities on first 
class aircraft, which is not the correct 
approach, 

The mass market uses Victoria every 
year on its holiday migration to the Con- 
tinent. Fortunately for the airline opera- 
tors, the English Channel is not likely to 
evaporate so that rail travellers will ever 
be faced with the appalling delay embark- 
ing and disembarking at the ports 
Therefore, air travel faces little in the 
way of competition if only the fares are 
equal (third class), bearing in mind that 
this group of travellers pays the fare 
personally and is not on_ business 
expenses. 

Surely a genuine tourist service using 
low cost, lower speed aircraft between 
London and Paris would be profitable. 
There would have to be complete 
absence of “frills,” but for the journey 
of, say, 13 hours, this would not be un- 
bearable. A standard of comfort some 
where between the spartan military air 
trooping and the full treatment o! 
— food, etc., would be the desired 
evel. 

The problem, as always, is to find 
adequate utilisation for the aircraft fb 
off-peak months, but it would seem that 
tourist aircraft are far more suitable for 
temporary conversion to freighters than 
the existing fleets. 

If the operators feel that the mass 
market is a bit below their dignity, surely 
they are losing an opportunity to spread 
their overheads and also the chance of 
converting a proportion to the more 
profitable higher class market.—Yours 
faithfully, ~ 


London, N.14 


Rosert S. SOWTER 
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the United States, partly in London. 
American Survey mS yess ae 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 


Still the Middle Road 


\ST week’s election returns prove that politically the 
United States is still, as it was two years ago, standing 
iriously in the middle of the road. The voters are not 

ry happy about this, as they showed by picking and choos- 

, their way among the candidates, but they have not made 
» their minds whether they want to alter their present 

sition. For the moment they are prepared to tolerate a 
onservative government, but not to applaud it. 

It has been remarked in Washington that the elections 
how that the people “almost” wanted a change. The 
remark has a great deal of truth in it, for beneath the surface 
of the very close returns there is sign of a fairly strong 
Democratic trend. This is best perceived in the races for the 
Senate, where many Republicans did not do as well as they 
‘xpected, and in the surprising number of cases in which 
emocrats took over Governorships from Republicans. But 
if there had been a really deep-running tide, it would have 
shown in the contests for the House of Representatives ; yet 
such vast, populous and complex states as California, New 
York and Ohio made almost no change in their House 
membership. The unavoidable conclusion is that there were 
swirls and eddies of opinion, and that they were largely anti- 
Republican, but that they never joined into a full flood. 

The Republican losses showed, in fact, much less than the 
normal reaction against the party in power in a mid-term 
election, when there is no presidential candidate to rally the 
voters to a national cause. This unusual development may 
vell be the result of another equally unusual one—the very 
ictive part which the President himself took in the closing 
tages of the campaign. Although of the closely-contested 
states he visited on his propellor-stop tours, he only managed 
‘o save one—Ohio—for the Republicans, it is frequently 
held that he checked a much wider swing of the pendulum 
towards the Democrats. This view is borne out by their 
successes in the gubernatorial contests, in which no 
question arose, of giving President Eisenhower the 
Congress he needed to finish the job begun in 1952. Cer- 
tainly the argument that Mr Eisenhower has once again 
saved the Republican party from itself will add to the 
pressure for him to be the presidential candidate in 1956. 


— 
~~ 


* 


Mr Eisenhower’s supporters will also point to the liberal 
tendency which can be observed in this year’s results: many 
of the Republican victories were won by the party’s pro- 
gressives—Mr Case in: New Jersey, Senator Saltonstall in 
Massachusetts ; many of the defeats were suffered by con- 


servatives—Mr Meek in Illinois, Senator Cordon in Oregon. 
And in both these last cases, the Democratic victors made 
a point of supporting the President’s programmes for 
co-operation abroad and social welfare at home. Nor did 
the disagreeable attack on the Democrats as the party 
of Communism and corruption pay the dividends that 
had been hoped: the Vice-President’s violent campaign in 
the mountain states did not bring Republican successes 
there, except perhaps in Idaho, and several notable 
McCarthyite candidates were defeated for the House of 
Representatives. 

In such an even contest personalities must have played 
an even larger part than usual, especially in the House 
fights. The outstanding example, however, was Colorado’s 
double-take, in which the Democrats lost the Senate seat 
but won the Governership ; this is explained by the fact 
that the popular Democratic ex-Senator, Mr Johnson, was 
running for Governor. The farmers, as might perhaps 
have been foreseen, did not vote as a group. There was 
little or no protest this year—it may come later—against 
the new legislation which reduces the level of agricultural 
price supports ; in Iowa one of its strong opponents, the 
Democratic Senator Gillette, was unexpectedly defeated 
and elsewhere in the maize and wheat belt many Republican 
majorities were increased. But this legislation will not affect 
grain farmers’ pockets until next year ; dairy farmers have 
already been made poorer by the Republican Secretary of 
Agriculture, and their discontent contributed to the Demo- 
‘cratic successes in Minnesota, New York and Michigan. 
Senator Douglas, it appears, has chiefly the drought to thank 
for the farm votes he collected in southern I[linois. 

The other big issue on which the Democrats had counted 
—unemployment—served them better. Lack of jobs and 
lack of overtime, and the efforts of trade union organisers, 
explain how the Democrats won normally Republican 
Michigan with an almost unknown candidate. Unemploy- 
ment in the coal mines helped to supply a Senate seat in 


Kentucky and a surprise Governorship in Pennsylvania. - 


The House seats won by the Democrats were nearly ail 
in districts where unemployment has been above the 
national average. But the Republicans managed to hold 
on to many other similar seats, which they had been 
prepared to lose. 

Where there was a clear reaction, however, was in Oregon 
and on the third big issue, that of hydro-electric develop- 
ment and conservation of natural resources. While other 
considerations of course played some part, it was distrust 
of the Eisenhower policy of bringing private interests into 
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partnership with the federal government on these matters 
that gave Mr Neuberger his seat and the Democrats their 
majority in the Senate. With California more solidly 
Republican than usual, and with the other Senator from 
Oregon, the independent Mr Morse, supporting the 
Democrats, Oregon has become the Belle of the Golden 
West. 

The practical importance of these assessments lies in their 
bearing on the 1956 election, particularly where the Demo- 
cratic members of the new Congress are concerned, for they 
will certainly try to use their power to extend such advan- 
tages as they now seem to have. Their majorities in both 
Houses give the Democrats the chairmanships of all the con- 
gressional committees, and they thus control the business of 
Congress. They are sure to repay the Republicans in their 
own coin by seeing that a large part of that business is in- 
vestigation—of alleged Republican “ give-aways” of the 
national assets, and so on. The Democrats are, however, 
likely to conduct their investigations with more responsi- 
bility than has been shown in the past ; they will hardly 
miss the opportunity of cashing in on the evident public 
disgust at Senator McCarthy’s methods. 

The new Democratic chairmen of committees, depending 
for their offices on length of service, will.in the main be 
Southerners, most of them conservatives. These Democrats 
are men with whom the President, if left to himself, could 
work—he has worked with them in the past—and he has 
already had the tact and political wisdom to hold out an 
olive branch to them. He has gracefully withdrawn from 
the extreme position he took up during the campaign when 
he spoke of stagnation, inaction and even “cold war” 
between the executive and legislative 
branches, if a political split were imposed |} 
on them by the voters. | 

This argument was more acceptable to 
the American people than it should have | 
been because of misunderstandings, en- 
couraged for political reasons, about the 
only two recent Congresses which have 
held a different political faith from that of 
the President. In 1947 and 1948, at the 
beginning of the cold war, Congress was 
Republican while President Truman was a 
Democrat, and in 1931 to 1933, in the 
depths of the economic depression, the 
House of Representatives was Democratic, 
the Senate just barely Republican and the 
Republican President Hoover sat in the 
White House. But both of these Con- 
gresses had in fact records of substantial 
achievement, however much the opposite 
may have been suggested ; the same may 
well turn out to be the case with the 
Republican President and the Democratic 
Congress of 1955 and 1956. 

It so happens that President Eisenhower 
is well suited to lead the country in the 
current national mood. Americans for 
the present want a coalition government, 
and in such a situation, many of Mr 
Eisenhower’s defects become virtues—his 
indecision, his tendency to get along with 
people rather than to collide with them, 
and his lack of any clear-cut political 


Before election 


DEMOCRATIC GAINS AND LOSSES 


THE SENATE 
BESS Sect won by Democrat 


[==] Seat lost by Democret 
46 Democrots 48 215 


49 Republicons 47 
Independent 1 | 


G denotes Democratic gain. 
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philosophy. He has always been at his best in leading 
a coalition and in fact it is this that has made him 
President today. He looks upon the co-ordinate execu- 
tive and legislative branches of this unusual govern- 
ment as elements of a coalition, presenting the 
opportunity for partnership rather than the necessity of 
competition. 

Moreover, it can be argued that the present situation is 
very little different from that during President Eisenhower’s 
first two years of office, when he had only an uneasy contro! 
of Congress and yet progressed quite well along the middle 
road that the country wanted and still wants. It is probably 
true that beneath the inevitable bickering and the fog of 
party controversy, there will once again be a closer partner- 
ship than appears on the surface between Congress and the 
White House. ‘ 

It can be hoped, therefore, that the next two years wil! 
not be unconstructive, but it is an illusion to think that 
the President’s olive branch can survive unfaded through 
the hard facts of legislative life. The President himself, 
as long as he remains head of the Republican party, must 
try to hold it at least superficially united behind him, 
and the Democrats have now little to gain ‘by attaching 
themselves to his political popularity—except in the 
unlikely event that he announces that he will not run in 
1956. For this year they could hope to profit by claim- 
ing that they were closer to the President than was his 
own party; but in 1956, if he runs, he will head the 
list of Republican candidates and Eisenhower will be a 
name not for the Democrats to conjure with, but for 
them to beat. 





on November 2nd 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
©} Seats won by Democrats * | 

'@) Seots lost by Democrats 
Before election 
Democrats 232 
219 Republicens 203 


Independent — 
*/ in Ohio from on Independent 


After election 


STATE GOVERNORS | 
There were no Democratic losses 

Before election After election 
19 Democrets 27 
29 Republicans 21 | 
| 
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Who helps “give it the gas”? 


Read how banks team up with the Oil Industry to put 
more powerful, more economical gasoline in your car 


S WE see it, you need 4 things to 
market a gallon of modern gaso- 
line: Plenty of get up and go, first-rate 
technical know-how, top flight organ- 
izing genius, and . . . money. 

All the hundreds of oil companies 
that produce, refine and market gaso- 
line have the first three in common. 

The fourth is frequently the busi- 
ness of banks and here’s how it goes. 

Private capital — always the prime 
mover of private enterprise—gave the 
oil business its start. But as the prob- 
lems of the industry grew more com- 
plex and more expensive, even the 
staggering amounts oilmen put back 
into their business were not quite 
enough to foot the bill. The tremen- 


dous resources of banks had to be 
tapped to help do the job, 

For instance — bank money helps 
finance many of the 45,000 wells 
drilled annually im this country. Bank 
money contributes to pipe line, tank 
ship and refinery construction. Bank 
money helps in the research for better 
gasoline and hundreds of other petro- 
leum products. Ultimately, bank 
money reaches the retail sales level 
and in many cases helps finance the 
neighborhood service station operator. 

And where do banks get the money 
to help oilmen? From people. From 
the dollars and cents people deposit, or 
invest. And when put to work in the 
form of bank loans to industry, this 


money comes back to the people as 
progress and profits. 
That’s how banks help “give it the 
gas.” ' 
And it points up a lending pattern 
between competitive banking and pri- 
vate enterprise that has helped bring 
all the American people a substantial 
share of this world’s goods. 

Chase National Bank is proud of 
the part it is playing in American 
progress. 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


One of a series of advertis@ments published in New York City newspapers by the Chase National Bank, incorporated with Limited 
Liability under the laws of the U.S.A. London Offices of the Chase are at 6, Lombard Street, E.C.3, and 46, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
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The SOUTH AFRICA 
Economist 


FOR Diary 
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Reduced 
return fares 


by 
The Christmas present for the : 

ow man who seems to have every- UNI ON 

( thing. : | : 

4 | ee 








A memorandum. book, an ap- 
pointments register, and a com- 
plete reference book. 





Tt OFF 
| J A diary lay-out specially designed FIRST CLASS CABIN CLASS 
AN to meet the needs of the busy 

man. 


These reductions apply to outward voyages 
— from Southampton by Méailship during 
! cacsrcisacnenmcaianysitstendisceuesiitaniiadumiaiaatasamimaaiaiaiaa April, May and June 1955; with option of 
- return in August, September or October. 
2 A week’s appointments at an Specimen return fares to Cape Town 
£154.13.4 First Class (A.5) 
£116. 16.0 Cabin Class (C.5) 


ROUND AFRICA VOYAGES. First and 
One-Class (Cabin) Fares will be reduced by 
25% for Round Africa voyages leaving 


opening; a book that lies open 
flat on the desk. 


: London fortnightly during May, June and 
Facts and figures covering the early July. 
world always available when ee ee 
required. Full details from Travel Agents -or 





4 


a Tr a iaaaaiaiauaaale 


3 Fenchurch Street, London, EC3 





mente METH HHANTT 


i All information easily found by 
means of handy thumb-indexes. 


. Bound throughout in red leather; 
A title blocked in gold. 


Price (including 
(U.K. postage and 
only) ™ purchase 


tax) 











Prices to overseas addresses vary widely; a schedule will be 
sent on request. 
Full details are given in an_ illustrated 
pamphlet available from : 
DIARY DEPARTMENT 
The Economist, 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 





Southampton to South Africa 
every Thursday afternoon at 4.0 
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Sunk in the China Sea 


l is unfortunate that, just as the Administration is show- 
k ing slight signs of trying to free its Chinese policy from 

political straitjacket, and just as Senator McCarthy seems 

ist about to be effectively condemned by his peers, this 
re encouraging atmosphere should be disturbed by the 
| torpedoing of one of the principal victims of the com- 
ed efforts of the Senator and the China Lobby. Mr John 
n Davies was the last of that group of career diplomats 
specialised in the Far East and who have all beeh 
ficed because they told the State Department that the 
nmunists were going to win in China and that the 
ionalists deserved to be defeated. A man who said that 
irly ten years ago would seem to have had good judgment, 
Mr Davies has been dismissed, without pension, for 
lack of judgment, discretion and reliability,” although with 
lur on his loyalty. 

Mr Davies’s particular faults seem to have been that he 
liscussed Chinese affairs publicly and that he suggested the 
mployment of known Communists as undercover agents. 
But the full details of the case against him are not to be 
vublished. Such a dismissal, by what the New York Times 
egards as “a star chamber proceeding,” after 23 years’ ser- 
vice, eight previous investigations and the highest praise 

1m leading diplomats, is highly disquieting for other 
Foreign Service officers ; they were just settling down in 
their jobs again after the relaxation of the McCarthy per- 
ecution and various reassuring statements from the Presi- 

nt. From now on, any official who risks expressing an 
opinion or giving advice will be a brave man. 

In his dignified and restrained statement accepting the 
decision against him, Mr Davies hoped that his departure 
vould “add to the American people’s confidence in their 
l‘oreign Service which has been so unjustly undermined.” 
lt seems much more likely that the treatment given to him 
will undermine the confidence of the Foreign Service in the 
Secretary of State and in the President, under whose special 
yalty procedure Mr Davies’s continued employment was 
found “inconsistent with the interests of the national 
ecurity.” One thing is sure—the Democrats in the new 
Congress will now be even more inclined than before to 

vestigate that procedure. 


No Answer on Credit 


New York. 
«< HE customer who pays in cash is either a shady 
character or one too poor to be in debt.” This is 
only a slight exaggeration of how shopkeeper and customer 
alike look at buying on -credit.- Since the consumer’s 
willingness to pledge his prospective income to satisfy his 


present desires is one index of his confidence in the future, - 
the slight increase in the amount of consumer credit out- - 


standing in September—the sixth consecutive monthly 
‘ncrease—i§ Officially considered -to be “mildly encourag- 
ing”, but this view is not universally accepted by- the 
experts. 


By the end of 1953 the total amount of consumer credit 
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outstanding was nearly $30 billion, a rise of 50 per cent 
since controls.over credit terms were lifted in May, 19§2. 
Repayments in 1953 amounted to nearly 11 per cent of per- 
sonal incomes after tax. Over three-quarters of the total 
is instalment credit, made up of hire purchase commitments 
on motor cars, furniture, television sets and costly household 
appliances ; the remaining consumer debts consist chiefly 
of charge accounts in shops and single payment loans. 
Since nearly one-half of all sales of motor cars and about 
one-third of the sales of other “consumer durables ” are 
paid for by instalments, such credit is clearly of major 
significance in determining the total demand for these 
goods. When business is poor, manufacturers look to con- 
sumer credit to stimulate sales. On the other hand, it is 
argued that heavy hire purchase commitments might accele- 
rate rather than offset a decline in demand ; consumers 
would be forced to reduce current cash spending in order to 
pay their instalments, and would also be less willing to incur 
new debts. 

However, neither theory has been proved or disproved 
during the recent period of slack demand. For, after a 
more than seasonal decline in consumer credit outstanding 
during the first quarter of 1954, the trend was reversed ; 
since March new commitments have exceeded ‘repayments, 
although the expansion has been at a much slower rate than 
last year. Two reasons for this relative stability have been 
suggested. The first is that, contrary to common belief, 
most instalment debt, in the United States, is incurred by 
families in the middle and upper income groups. The 


poorer customers. borrow a greater portion of the cost of. 


the article, but they borrow less often. Unemployment, 
short-time working and loss of overtime earnings have 
affected mainly this group which is responsible for only a 
small share of consumer debt. Secondly, in spite of 
the lower level of industrial production, personal ' incomes 
have remained relatively stable, with no sharp fall to test 
the influence of consumer credit on the economy. It has 
not precipitated a depression—but neither has it provided 
sufficient stimulus to bring about an upturn in production. 


CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


(MILLION DOLLARS; END OF PERIOD FIGURES) 
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Buy English 


W ASHINGTON’S avowed intention of fostering inter- 
national trade has often been bedevilled by the “ Buy 
American” Act, a piece of protective legislation harking 
back to the depression. This Act authorises the United 
States government to award contracts to domestic firms if 
their bids do not exceed those of foreign competitors by 
more than a “ reasonable ” amount. This used to be put at 
25 per cent, but last week there were at last indications 
that the Administration was practising the more flexible 
approach that the President has been preaching. A contract 
of $1,066,662 for turbines for the Table Rock Dam project 
was awarded to the English Electric Company. This was a 
comparatively small contract and the most influential 
American competitors did not bid. Moreover, as the 
American Treasury will collect about $100,000 duty on the 
imported engines, the actual price advantage of the British 
over the American bids amounts to more than 20 per cent. 
Nevertheless, it is encouraging that the “Buy American ” 
formula has not been automatically invoked as it was against 
previous tenders from the same English company. 

The Administration has also been trying to simplify the 
rules and regulations governing imports. A new procedure 
is being introduced to facilitate the judgment of whether or 
not a foreign product comes under the provisions of the 
anti-dumping law of 1921; under this legislation, if a 
foreign product is being marketed in the United States at 
less than “fair value,” the Treasury can make up the 
difference with a special import duty. Another reported 
modification eliminates the price-escalator clause in com- 
petitive bids for government contracts. American firms 
used to insist on this clause, but now both domestic and 
foreign bids are being put on a firm-price basis. American 
bidders will, however, be protected against cost increases 
between times of sale and of delivery, since the final price 
will fluctuate with the official economic indexes. This 
move is not directed against foreign tenders, although it will 
in practice make domestic bids more competitive. 

Much remains to be done if the President’s liberal 
attitude, as expressed in his message to the GATT meeting, 
is to prevail. Such progress as there is will probably be 
mainly through individual cases, each judged on its own 
merits, with the protection of domestic industries balanced 
against the advantages of international commerce. But 


- there are clear hints that the new Congress may look at the 


whole problem of reciprocal trade in a more helpful way ; 
already the prospective Democratic chairmen of the com- 
mittees concerned have promised to press for approval of 
the recommendations of the Randall Commission. 


Presidential Timber 


HE most outstanding result of the elections has been 
the Democratic gain of eight State Governorships 
previously held by Republicans. Democrats now occupy 
twenty-seven Governor’s mansions. Politically, and in other 
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ways, State Governors are to their own states something of 
what the President is to the nation. They are in control of 
patronage and they head their party’s organisation in the 
state. Moreover, in the event of a Senator’s death, the 
Governor of the state appoints his successor ; this means 
that the slim margin of Democratic control in the upper 
house is potentially greater than at present. The Demo- 
crats captured governorships in New York, Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania. These are, politically, among the most 
important states in the Union and they represent massive 
blocs of votes at the party conventions from which Presiden- 
tial.candidates are nominated. 


By the term “ presidential timber,” Americans designate 
men who are thought to be potential candidates for the 
White House. This kind of timber has a luxuriant growth 
at the Governor’s mansions in four or five populous and poli- 
tically marginal states. The reason is simple: parties like 
to nominate candidates who have proved their popularity in 
major states with many votes in the Electoral College, that 
anomalous body which actually elects the President. 
Secondly, Governors are men whose previous experience, 
both as campaigners and as administrators, in some measure 
qualifies them for the Presidency. One has to go back to 
1924 to find a presidential election without a State Governor 
as one of the candidates. 


* 


It is natural, therefore, to consider the outcome of guber- 
natorial contests with an eye to the party conventions of 
1956. Mr Harriman’s narrow victory in New York has two 
important consequences: it weakens the position of Mr 
Dewey (the outgoing Governor) and his adherents in the 
Republican party, and it strengthens Mr Stevenson’s 
chances for the Democratic nomination. Mr Harriman has 
pledged his support to Mr Stevenson, and the latter can 
enter the convention hall with the votes of the huge New 
York delegation in his pocket. At the same time, however, 
the elections have increased the stature of two of his poten- 
tial rivals within the Democratic party. In Ohio, Governor 
Lausche has once again proved himself a formidable vote- 
getter and it seems likely that he could carry Senator Taft’s 
state into the Democratic camp during a national campaign. 
In Michigan, Governor Williams has not only achieved 2 
record number of terms for himself but has also helped 
capture the state’s Senate seat for the Democrats. Although 
the next elections are still distant, it looks as if both he and 
Governor Lausche are in the running. But the Democrats 
may perhaps turn to Senator Symington of Missouri, who 
became a national figure in the Army-McCarthy hearings. 

Two Republican gubernatorial victories throw light on 
the question of President Eisenhower’s successor, if the 
President does in fact decide to step down. In California, 
Governor Knight has been re-elected and this should allow 
him to gain control of the party machine on the West Coast. 
He is battling against two other distinguished sons of Cali- 


‘fornia, Senator Knowland and Vice-President Nixon. They 


both are known to harbour White House ambitions, but it 
is felt that Mr Nixon’s aggressive role in the campaign may 
have lost with the nation what it has gained him with certain 
segments of the party. Governor Herter’s re-election in 
Massachusetts is also significant. In a very rough fight the 
more distinguished man prevailed and it is on his shoulders 
that the mantle of liberal leadership in the party, now pass- 
ing from Mr Dewey, may descend. 
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Capital Spending Levels Out 


New York 
MERICAN businessmen have made tentative plans to 

Asea some $20.7 billion on new plant and equipment 
a 195§—about § per cent less than in 1954, but still a 
strong expression of confidence in the American consumer. 
Moreover, the majority are optimistic about increased sales 
in 19§5 and at the moment expect to spend as much on 
capital equipment in 1956 as in 1955 ; it thus looks as if 
the decline in capital spending that began after the defence 
expansion programme had passed its peak in 1953 may 
come to an end in 1955. These are the main conclusions 
f the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company’s latest prelim- 
nary survey of industry’s plans for new plant and equip- 
ment. 

The most encouraging reports come from the defence 

justries—steel, machinery, petroleum refining, and so on 

which reduced capital spending sharply in 1954 after 
the defence expansion programme had passed its peak. 
[here are now indica- 
ons that the main INDUSTRY'S CAPITAL 
weight of the cuts has $ million SPENDING 
ilready been felt, for aso 

in 1955 these indus- 
tries plan to spend 
only slightly less than 
this year on new 
facilities. Moving 
downward much more 
steeply than the 
general: trend are the 
automobile and coal 
mining industries, 
both of which intend 





Petroleum 


Electric and 
Gas Utilities 


. : 3 Transport ond 
to reduce capital ex- E | Communications 
penditures in 1955 by TT }wRailways 
as much as 40 per — 
cent, 


The automobile 
manufacturers are in- 
vesting a record 
$1,350 million this 
year, but expect to meq Bed BSS 
cut that sharply to . 1953)'54 ‘55 
$811 million next wear tS TA coy 
year. This results 


from the recent intensification in the cyclical investment 
pattern always associated with model changes in the 
motor industry. This year expenditures for new tools 
and body dies were unusually high; they will not be 
repeated on the same scale in 1955. In coal mining the 
severe reduction in plans for capital spending is in marked 
contrast to the emphasis on cost-cutting mechanisation 
in the mines, which has been the main preoccupation of 
the industry since the war. Some coal companies 
have already substantially completed large’ programmes 
for mechanisation; others are too short of funds to 
contemplate further expenditures of this type next year. 
But there must also be serious doubt whether the market for 
coal can absorb the sustained output without which the new 
machinery cannot pay for itself in lower production costs. 
Non-ferrous mining companies, on the other hand, plan to 
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spend 17 per cent more next year—on-new plant and equip- 
ment ; this probably reflects more favourable tax treatment, 
better market coriditions, and the uranrum boom. 


Chance to Reform 


Chicago 

HE cause of representative government in the State 

of Illinois gained a major victory in the election of 
November 2nd and, as a result, the problem of finding a 
political home for the great city of Chicago within the 
traditional structure of the state came one stage nearer 
solution. By a convincing majority of 1,779,776 votes to 
432,623 the people ratified a constitutional amendment that 
will alter the basis of representation in the State Legislature 
from the session of 1957 onwards. A two-thirds majority 
was required of all those voting on the amendment, or 
alternatively a simple majority of all those voting in the 
election, regardless of whether they answered the 
referendum question. As it turned out, either test would 
have been passed by the amendment, which had behind it 
the combined propaganda resources of every Chicago news- 
paper, all the principal women’s, religious, trade union and 
employers’ organisations in the state, the leadership of both 
political parties and the machinery of the state government. 

Under the state constitution as it has stood until now, 
Illinois is divided into fifty-one districts, which, while 
taking account of traditional political boundaries, are 
supposed to be roughly equal in population. Each 
district sends one Senator and three Representatives to 
Springfield, the state capital; the Representatives are 
elected by “cumulative vote,” that is, each voter has the 
choice of giving three votes to one candidate, one and a 
half to each of two, or one to each of three. The trouble 
has been that, although the Legislature is required by the 
constitution to redraw the boundaries after each decennial 
census, it has done no such thing since Igor, and 
the courts, citing the principle of separation of powers, 
have declined the doubtful honour of forcing its hand. 

As a result the political geography of Illinois ignores the 
effects of fifty years’ phenomenal mobility of population: 
Cook County, containing Chicago, which now has more 
inhabitants than the other hundred and one counties put 
together, has nineteen districts out of fifty-one ; within 
Cook County the prosperous suburbs, with a population of 
700,000, comprise one enormous Z-shaped district, while 
in the decaying heart of the city there are districts of 39,000, 
§§,000 and 83,000, each with its one Senator and three 
Representatives, and each providing “ vestpocket boroughs ” 
for men with long criminal associations. Even in the state 
outside Cook County there are some contrasts almost as 
dramatic, and the last-ditch fight against the proposed 
changes was led by the Democratic leader in the State 
House of Representatives, Mr Powell, who represents the 
small district of Vienna, with a population of 93,000. 

The chief credit for devising a compromise plan, behind 
which it was possible to align so many diverse interests, and 
which could be forced down the throats of two-thirds of the 
members of a reluctant Legislature, undoubtedly belongs to 
the Republican Governor, Mr Stratton. Under his scheme 
there are to be different districts for Senate and House : 
the Senate districts will be based on equality of area, and 
will be permanent ; the House districts will be based on 
equality of population and will be changed after each 
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census. The next Legislature will draw the boundaries, but 
must abidé by a formula creating a balance between Chicago, 
the rest of Cook County, and the rest of the state. In the 
Senate, which will have a total of fifty-eight seats, the per- 
manent formula places Cook County in a minority of ten ; 
in the House, which will have fifty-nine districts electing 
a hundred and seventy-seven members, Cook County is 
assured of a majority of one until the next census. Thus 
it has at last been possible to break the usual alliance of 
rural interests, alarmed at the prospect of crime-ridden 
Chicago having a bigger share in ruling the state, and the 
criminal eleménts in Chicago, who want their political repre- 
sentatives to remain on hand to kill by obstruction any bills 
strengthening the enforcement of the criminal: law. 

No reformer doubts that the battle is far from won. In 
the first place, the Legislature meeting next January, which 
was elected under the. old dispensation, has to draw the 
boundary lines, and how honestly it will do so remains to 
be seen. This time, however, it is unlikely to shirk its duty 
altogether, since the amendment provided an automatic 
remedy: if the Legislature fails, the Governor appoints a 
bipartisan committee ; if this does not-produce an electoral 
map, there are to be no districts at all,-and all candidates 
for Senate and House will have to.endure the agony and 
expense of statewide elections. 

Secondly, the reformers, in order not to complicate the 
issue, abandoned for the time being an important part of 
their programme; the creation of single-member con- 
stituencies and thus the abolition of cumulative voting. It 
is this curious arrangement that ossifies state politics, and 
in Chicago and some other parts of the state turns the 
two-party system into a mutual benefit society for the pro- 
fessionals in both camps. In nearly half the districts in last 
week’s election, including all but five of those in Chicago, 
there was no contest for the seats in the lower house. In 
traditionally Republican areas the Republicans chose two 
candidates and the Democrats one ; in traditionally Demo- 
cratic areas the other way round. 

Chicago will want to use its new political influence in 
three directions: to secure sanctions for the reorganisation 
of the city government ; to find some resolution, possibly 
through a form of federation, of the conflicts of jurisdiction 
within Cook County, where there are six major units of local 
government operating autonomously, not to mention minor 
ones ; and, above all, to win a wider degree of self-govern- 
ment for the city, with greater control over its finances, 
But even in the newly based Legislature, which will not in 
any case convene for the first time until January, 1957, the 
suburbs will hold the balance of power ; they, as much as 
the rural areas, will want to be convinced that Chicago has 
turned over a new leaf, morally and politically, before they 
are willing to give it its head. The victory of the blue 
ballot—all amendments to the state constitution have to 
be printed on blue paper—has given the reformers a new 
incentive to prove their city capable of becoming a reformed 
character, but the onus is on them even more than before. 


Election Notes 


The first Senator ever to win election by a “ write-in” 
vote—his name was not printed on the ballot paper—is 
Mr Strom Thurmond, a former Governor of South Carolina 
who was the States Rights’ candidate for the Presidency in 
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1948 and continued his reactionary revolt against the officia! 
Democratic party in 1952 by supporting Mr Eisenhowe: 
His decisive victory this year, by almost a two to one 
majority, was also over an Official Democrat who had been 
hand-picked by the State Democratic Committee, with- 
out the sanction of a primary election, to succeed the 
late Senator Maybank as Democratic candidate. Senat 

Thurmond will, however, sit as a Democrat in Washington 

* 


One of the casualties of the New York election was th: 
eighteen-year old American Labour Party, which had cease 
to be “ Labour ” ten years ago when responsible trade union 
seceeded from the Communist-dominated ALP and forme: 
the Liberal Party. Although ALP voters had given M: 
Henry Wallace over half a million votes for the Presidenc 
in 1948, this year the ALP lost its status as a legally- 
recognised party by failing to poll the minimum requiremen: 
of 50,000 votes for its candidates out of more than five 
million votes cast in the state. Nevertheless, its dying effort, 
taking about 43,000 votes which might have gone t 
the Democrats, almost cost Mr Harriman the Governorship 


* 


There will be more women in the new Congress than eve: 
before ; sixteen were elected to the House of Representatives 
and two to the Senate, one of them only for the remainder 
of the present session. Feminine preference was evenl; 
divided between the two political parties, however, for nine 
of the women elected are Republicans and nine are Demo- 
crats. Hawaii chose a woman to be its Delegate to 
Washington. 


ea - 


* 


Univac, the electronic computer which so accurately fore- 
cast a sweeping Republican victory in the 19§2 presidentia! 
election, predicted a comparable landslide for the Democrats 
in the 1954 congressional elections as the results began 
to come in. But the giant electric brain can put the blame 
for its mistakes on the fallible human brain which fed it the 
data upon which the forecast was based. 

* 


Three Negroes will be in the new Congress—one new 
Representative from Detroit—Mr Diggs, an undertaker— 
and two re-elected from Chicago and New York; Mr 
William Dawson, the Negro from Chicago, will be chairman 
of the Government Operations Committee of the House. 
Negroes have also been elected, for the first time, to the 


New York State Senate and to the Maryland House of 
Delegates. 


* 


Hawaii’s Legislature went Democratic for the first time in 
its fifty-four-year history, perhaps as a rebuke to the Repub- 
licans in Washington for not keeping their promise to bring 
statehood to the Territory. Democrats also captured control 
of Honolulu’s Board of Supervisors, leaving only one lone 
supporter for the city’s Republican Mayor. Democrats got 
most of their support from the longshoremen’s union and 


from the Nisei, ot Japanése-American, members of \ the 
electorate. 


* 


The voters of Florida have elected a Republican Repre- 
sentative to Congress for the first time since the Civil War. 
The only victorious Republican in the state’s congressional 
elections succeeded in turning a narrow defeat of two years 
ago into a similarly narrow victory this year. 
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On the Chairman’s desk at 
Ransomes and Rapier 





a 


The Right Honourable Richard Stokes, M.C., P.C., M.P., is also Chairman : 
and Managing Director of the famous engineering firm of Ransomes and 
Rapier Ltd. and Managing Director of Cochran & Co. (Annan) Ltd. On his 
desk you will see signs of the busy life he leads : a scale model of his firm's 
new Walking Dragline, and his Dictaphone Time-Master dictating machine. 


On rue pesxs of men of the 
calibre of Mr. Richard Stokes 
—men whose business lives 
are full and successful—this 
trim little dictating machine, 
the Dictaphone Time-Master, 
is often to be found. 

Their time is precious. The 
Dictaphone Time- Master saves 
them time. Their ideas are more 
valuable still. The Time-Master 
records them instantly at any 
hour of the day or night. And 
by dictating the Time-Master 
way they leave their secretaries 
time to be real assistants. 

Dictaphone Time-Master is 
a dictating machine as simple 
to use as your telephone. Yet, 
as many thousands of business 
men all over the world have 
discovered, it _can double your 
capacity to get things done. 
Indeed, old-fashioned methods 


of dictation may be robbing 
your business of thousands of 
productive hours. 

Why not try the Dictaphone 
Time-Master dictating mach- 
ine on your own desk? Without 
obligation, of course. Telephone ; i 
or post the coupon to-day for 
a free trial. 





Plastic Dictabelt records are “inside % i 
secret”’ of Time-Master. Each takes z . 
15 minutes dictation, folds flat, can 
be mailed, filed. 


DICTAPHONE : 
REGD. TRADE MARK 3 
Wyn x 
TIME-MASTER 
i¥il i 
WORLD’S MOST SUCCESSFUL DICTATING MACHINE : 
MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN. Branch Ofices: BELFAST BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL CORK iM 
DUBLIN EDINBURGH GLASGOW LEEDS LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE 3 
Dictaphone Co. Lid., Dept. O, 
17-19 Stratford Place, London, W.1. Hyde Park 9461 
I would like to try the Dictaphone Time-Master. Please arrange a ; 
demonstration for me. i 
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Now is the time to plan your trip to the U.S.A. TWA Thrift Season 
reduced fares are in operation until the end of March. Reductions 
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(RETURN FARES) (APR-OCT) (NOV-MAR) 
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knows America. Their specialised knowledge can be of assistance to you. 
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ETURNING next week to his ungrateful homeland 
} after his world tour, the redoubtable Mr Yoshida 
faces stormy, treacherous and challenging political seas still 
flecked with the anti-American ash of the Bikini hydrogen 
te Ever since his unsought promotion to the prime 
ministership of Japan, he has ridden the Tokyo storms with 
a magnificent oriental blend of serenity, expedience and 
contempt for public opinion. But the wind is now 
changing. It is at last beginning to blow with keen and 
searching purpose from China, carrying with it the spicy 
odours of trade resumption, and the siren voice of the 
Communist “ Red Cross ” offering to return Japanese war- 
criminals. No one really knows what the odours are worth. 
And the promised release of 2,000 war-criminals only 
: stresses the cynical disappearance of half a million unoffend- 
3 ng Japanese war-prisoners, who are either dead or still 
slaving in Siberian and Manchurian labour camps. But 
at long last, there is positive action from China aimed at 
Japan. And this action, the Japanese wishfully believe, is 
not encumbered with the tedious, vexing and dangerous 
commitments of self-help and of Western alliance that are 
attached to Washington’s heavy-handed gestures. 

Mr Yoshida’s return from his world tour will certainly 
not get half the semi-hysterical news cover which has been 
accorded to the patronising appearance of Miss Li Te- 
chuan of the Chinese “ Red Cross,” who is being acclaimed 
as a sort of Asian Florence Nightingale. Both the Japanese 
government and the Japanese press, alike and always, have 
concentrated angry and reproachful criticism on the 
Western powers for retaining the worst type of Japanese 
war criminal in Sugamo prison. There has been little recent 
protest about the ruthless Communist obliteration of half 





‘ a million surrendered Japanese prisoners on the Asian 
if mainland, Now that Peking has made a belated and almost 
| disdainful concession in the shape of 2,000 released 


prisoners, Japan is in a ferment of self-abasing gratitude. 
Only an insincere monster, obviously, would raise the 
question of the vanished half million. And the fact that 
this Chinese gesture coincides with the first organised and 
official suggestions about trade resumption and political 
recognition, based on a rejection of American protection, 
is ignored by newspapers and politicians, who suspect, or 
affect to suspect, that American aid is self-centred, evil and 
dedicated to the conspiratorial involvement of pacifist Japan 
in a war against Asia. 

It is true that the Japanese press was generally reserved 
over Moscow’s and-Peking’s first diplomatic doves of peace. 


~The World Overseas 


Mr Yoshida Comes Home 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


But the present sharp and widening contrast in the resentful 
public attitude towards Mr Yoshida’s pro-Western line and 
the adulatory public reception for Miss -Li’s mission shows 
what a slumbering volcano of pro-Asian wishful thinking is 
waiting to explode here. Hence Mr Yoshida’s prickly 
dilemma. The Prime Minister is pro-Japanese—first, last 
and all the time. He hides a sardonic grin when any British 
hail him as pro-British, and when the Americans hail him 
as pro-American. But he wishes their intended tributes 
were less public. He knows—none better—that Japan’s 
safety and well-being commit it firmly to the anti-Communist 
forces. He is anti-militarist. For the West, he is the best 
man to be in command in Japan today—if only because he 
knows that Japan’s most selfish interests coincide with the 
policies of the West. 

But in Washington Mr Yoshida was bedevilled by a con- 
tinual anxious evalution of risk and compensation, of the 
delicate balance between the practical value of American 
aid to Japan economically and its potential disadvantages to 
him personally. All the gifts he gets from Washington will 
be double-edged. Whatever green-backed pledges he 
returns with, his Socialist enemies will attack him 
—and many of his personal conservative foes will join 
the assault. American aid to Japan is now suspect. Every 
dollar is popularly regarded as another link in the colonial 
chain harnessing Japan to war-mongering, anti-Asian Uncle 
Sam. And yet American aid—in some form, disguised pre- 
ferably—is indispensable to Japanese recovery. 

The local political situation has worsened since Mr 
Yoshida left! His ancient conservative foes are no closer 
any agreement on a choice of an alternative leader: the ailing 
Ichiro Hatoyama would be a choice of doomed compromise ; 
Mamoru Shigemitsu, unsure even of his own Progressive 
party following, would be a choice of despair ; Taketora 
Ogata, Mr Yoshida’s own choice as deputy, is not popular, 
has an equivocal wartime record and would be a choice of 
defeat. But the Liberal party is much nearer a formal split 
than it was. The businessmen, whose financial backing is, of 
course, vital, are becoming more restive about Mr Yoshida ; 
in public they piously belittle the blandishments of China 
trade, but in private they frantically plot to win personal 
trade advantages in a mood of virtual hara-kiri. 

Of greater importance and significance is a new tendency 
for the fundamentally sundered right and left wing Socialists 
to reach accord on one policy line: closer ties with Com- 
munist China at the expense of American commitments. No 
fewer than three Japanese missions returned to Tokyo last 
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week from visits to China and Russia. They comprised a 
25-member Diet mission to Peking, representing all parlia- 
mentary parties, a 14-member cultural and scientific mission 
to Peking, and an 8-member government mission to Russia. 

Mr Yoshida’s precarious but resilient and undaunted 
strength, as he returns to Tokyo, thus rests on the absence 
of a strong and acceptable conservative successor. His 
weakness, let it be stressed, could have been largely cor- 
rected by more realistic and apparent British help and 
ympathy—help which, unlike Washington aid, could not be 
misunderstood by the Japanese people nor misinterpreted by 
the Japanese Socialists. 

The newspaper clamour for his resignation continues, 
with confident forecasts that he will step down on return. 
Here one thing is certain: he will blandly bow himself out 
nly when the conservative forces have accepted and are 
prepared to announce a successor. There is still no one in 


sight. If the mounting pro-Asian—which is to say pro- 
Communist—pressure and party intrigue against him con- 
tinues, he may well, as has been his habit, boldly call another 
election, which in present conditions could only promote 
existing discord and disunity in the frustrated and mistrust- 
ful nation. 


Home Truths About Arab 
Refugees 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


HE truth is that refugees excite attention only when 

they are new ones. They get attended to in an order 
that is exactly the reverse of that for an ordinary queue: 
last come, first served. And so the Vietnamese are still 
figuring in Life and the Koreans have been pushed to second 
place, and the Arabs—flotsam of the last war but two—are 
almost out of mind. 

But not quite, for this year’s United Nations Assembly 
has to cope with a renewal of funds and instructions for the 
body that keeps them alive, the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency (UNRWA) with its seat in Beirut and its 
camps and responsibilities sprawling over Lebanon, 
Jordan, Syria and a corner of Egypt. 

By the summer of 1955, the agency was supposed to have 
done a job of refugee resettlement that would be adequate 
enough to relieve the United Nations of some of its respon- 
sibility. It will not have done so, and the reason is explained, 
or is implicit, in the outspoken report which its new Ameri- 
can director, Mr Henry Labouisse, has laid before the 
Assembly. This.report is not just an analysis of failure. It 
explains, without mincing words, that UNRWA will need 
a more specific status vis-d-vis the governments it has to 
handle, new instructions as to its exact job, and longer-term 
votes of funds if it is ever to do the job that the Assembly 
intended, 

The report’s story of the past is gloomy reading. There is 
‘no significant reduction ” in the numbers on the agency’s 
books. It is rather the other way about, for the natural 
increase among ignorant and idle people is saddling it with 
25,000 new little mouths to feed every year, whereas its 
resettiement efforts over the years have led to the permanent 
removal of only 8,000 people from its ration list. It is still 
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keeping 887,000 people alive at low calories but low cos: 
The 887,000 are fed and 320,000 of them housed or tente.’ 
at $27 per head per year. 

The chief reasons for this resounding failure to reduc 
the refugee numbers are two, one social and one politica! 
Socially speaking, the governments of the host countries 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Egypt—cannot accept the injecti 
of subsidised newcomers into communities which are then 
selves so poor that they will not tolerate the intrusion \ 
pampered newcomers. UNRWA has up to now been fata! 
hampered by the insistence of states that their contributi 
to its funds should be spent only on direct benefits to t! 
refugees. In such countries, new setflements need to lub 
cate the old, or else it would be as much as a government 
life is worth to let them in. 

Politically, also, the Arab governments have felt bou: 
to oppose and hamper resettlement activities. Most of the 
hold office by narrow majorities, or suffer in. some form fro: 
violent criticism by local adversaries. If they are to sta 
in office, therefore, all need good rallying cries that v 
silence their opponents, and there is no better cry tha: 
“Down with Israel” and the assertion that the Unit 
Nations must fulfil its unrealistic resolution—now years o!c 
and right out of date—that the refugees must be enable. 
to return to their homes. 

Thus, for practical as well as emotional reasons, the Arab 
governments have been putting physical obstacles in 
UNRWA’s way—plaguing it with legal quibbles, saddling 
it with prohibitive costs, increasing its burdens and reducing 
its efficiency. How can it work well if they allocate it onl; 
land so marginal that—as at one place in Syria—it has cos: 
$400,000 to provide accommodation for fifty families ? The 
figure is wholly shocking when compared with those for the 
one or two small private ventures in settlement that have 
not faced the same political handicaps—the farms founded 
by the Arab philanthropist Musa Bey Alami at Jericho or 
the six small hill villages built by.the Anglican Bishop in 
Jerusalem. These private charities, working with personne! 
much better steeped than the agency’s in knowledge of loca’ 
conditions and susceptibilities, have unfortunately not dis- 
posed of money on any scale ; yet they have done far better 
work, pound for pound, because they have been so much 
less impeded than a body carrying UN’s hated label. 


Fight Against Despair 


Mr Labouisse’s report specifies the changes that the 
Assembly will have to vote if the agency is ever to overcome 
its present handicaps. Of these, the most important is 
that it must abandon its habit of voting funds and instruc 
tions on a short-term basis. Unless Mr Labouisse gets the 
five-year mandate for which he is asking, he cannot plan 
in the graduated way that the slow process of resettlement 
demands ; moreover; he cannot work well unless he cat 
eliminate’ the uncertainty about the future that at presen! 
impairs staffing. Secondly, the Assembly will continue to 
defeat its own purpose unless it votes for latitude to spend 
the agency’s funds on indirect as well as direct benefits for 
the refugees—that is, on schemes which will improve a0 
area for its existing inhabitants as well as for newcomers. 
Thirdly, UNRWA requires new terms of reference and a 
new definition of its objectives if it is to be able to counter 


the restrictive regulations with which the local governments 
are tending to hem it in. 
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Given these new advantages, it would have more energy 
. expend on another of its major problems, which is the 
sychological one of conquering the increasing lethargy and 
rly hopelessness of the refugees themselves. The best 
ements among them have left the camps long since ; those 
o remain have become people who do not want to work 
a living is obtainable otherwise. The brightest side of 
s picture is that more than half of those now on 
e agency’s list are under 15 years of age-—that is, could be 
ed of the refugee mentality if replanted in less pernicious 
rroundings. 
The gloomiest feature of a depressing report is the poor 
spect it holds out of large-scale resettlement schemes. 
‘he agency’s best results so far have been obtained through 
all grants made to individuals who are out to help 
emselves—grants to get to distant centres of employment 
r to complete new businesses. There are only two major 
resettlement schemes in the wind, /and neither offers hope 
immediate execution. One, which might render self- 
ipporting perhaps 10,000 families after an unspecified 
umber of years, is that sanctioned by the Egyptian govern- 
nent to siphon a little of the Nile’s flow under the Suez 


Canal and into the area of Sinai that was the site of ancient 


Pelusium. The other is expenditure on irrigation in the 
lordan-Yarmuk valley so as to allow 150,000 new settlers. 
But this scheme—so often talked about—is for ever held 
by argument over ways and means; and while the 
gument tosses to and fro, the refugees multiply and settle 
to their slough of sulky apathy. 
Chere are further horrid facts implicit in the report. 
ne is that if UNRWA were to lose heart and pull out, large 
mbers of the refugees would die. The Arab governments 
t carry the burden of the refugee populations are none 
{ them the oil-rich “have’s” of the region, and they 
possess neither the resources nor the administration to 
andle the agency’s job. The second home truth is even 
more depressing. The host countries are not endowed, 
conomically speaking, with possibilities for large-scale 
etuement. Most are poor ; all are increasing in population ; 
of the Arab States only Iraq will by 1975 have more culti- 
vable land than population available. All the rest will have 
more heads per cultivable unit than they now possess, and 
iced to improve their present economies if they are to keep 
pace with the present growth of mouths to feed. Some parts 
f the world are not in this plight, and the Assembly will 
eed to reflect whether it will ever settle Israel-Arab 
problems if it continues to expect only Arab countries to 
open their gates to the young settlers whom it is willing 
© subsidise. 


Mr Saburov’s Review 


“THE task, and honour, of delivering the major speech 

for the anniversary of the October revolution was not 
ziven this time to one of the old leaders, but to the chief 
planner of the younger generation. It was Maxim Z. 
Saburov, the head of the Gosplan, who spoke last week at 


Moscow’s Bolshoi Theatre. This was a logical choice if _ 


jealousies among the top leaders were to be avoided. It was 
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once the custom to choose Stalin’s closest lieutenants for the 
job (Zhdanov, Molotov, Malenkov, Bulganin and Beria have 
taken the rostrum in turn since the war), while last year 
the figurehead president, the old marshal Voroshilov, was 
tactfully chosen. In the present party presidium only two 
other men can be considered as. junior members who can 
be safely put into the limelight. Since one of them—Nikolai 
Pervukhin—had already been selected in the year preceding 
Stalin’s death, Saburov was the safest bet. 


Boasting Omitted 


Like Pervukhin, Saburov climbed into the highest organ 


of the party as a manager, an economic expert. He emerged 
on the broader political stage after the war, when in 1947 
he was appointed one of the many deputy premiers. Two 
years later he took over from the disgraced Voznessensky as 
the chief Soviet planner. For a brief period after Stalin’s 
death he relinquished the Gosplan and was in charge of the 
ministry of machine building, but he recovered his planning 
post shortly after Beria’s fall. 

The choice of a planner to make last week’s speech did 
not mean a greater emphasis on economics. Indeed, Mr 
Saburov disclosed fewer absolute figures than his pre- 
decessors ; neither did he indulge in the boasting about great 
achievements that is customary on this occasion. In a 
balanced, quiet review, uninterrupted by applause from the 
audience, he distributed praise and blame in fair shares. 
Soviet gross industrial production, he claimed, has risen this 
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year by a further 12 per cent and is now 63 per cent higher 
than in 1950. Thus the current five-year plan should once 
again be fulfilled ahead of schedule. In previous plans only 
the targets for heavy industry were exceeded but such one- 
sided success would no longer be welcome. Furthermore, 
current industrial progress is still achieved through greater 
numbers rather than through higher skill.. The total labour 
force has been greatly swollen for the second successive 
year ; the number of “ workers and employees ” has risen by 
2.1 million to a total of 47 million. While manpower objec- 
tives are thus being exceeded, productivity lags behind and 
this is a constant worry for the planners. 


Mr Saburov revealed comparatively little about the 
development of basic production. Soviet electricity genera- 
tion this year is estimated at 144,000 million kWh, which is 
slightly less than planned, but a big climb in output is 
expected in the coming two years when the giant Kuybyshev 
and Stalingrad stations should be put into operation. Many 
complaints have been heard this year about the shortcomings 
and the uneven rhythm of the iron and steel industry, but 
Mr Saburov did not disclose whether these have been over- 
come. Nor did he provide any figures of oil and coal pro- 
duction ; of the latter it is known that the Russians 
contemplated stepping up the target on the grounds that this 
year’s goal of 340 million tons is not enough for the needs 
of the Soviet economy. 


On the whole, however, no major setbacks in basic pro- 
duction and engineering are to be expected. Light industry 
provides the real test for the moment. Will the new régime 
be able to keep its pledge to increase substantially the supply 
of consumer goods during the next two years ? Textile pro- 
duction is proceeding according to schedule (this year’s out- 
put is estimated at §,500 million metres of cotton fabrics, 
242 million metres of woollen fabrics and §20 million metres 
of silk textiles). In this field, however, Stalin’s successors 
followed the established path and promised no radical 
changes. The noveity in their pledge was the intention to 
start the mass production of semi-luxury goods such as radio 
sets, sewing machines, watches, electric irons and cameras. 
It will be necessary to wait till January, when Gosplan 
publishes its annual report, to see how much progress has 
already been achieved this year. 


Disappointing Harvest 


Better housing is an important part of the new deal for 
the consumer. In the last four years 116 million square 
metres of floor space have been built in Soviet towns. The 
rate is higher than in the first postwar plan, but, as Mr 
Saburov admitted, it will have to be speeded up considerably 
if it is to have a real effect on the appalling overcrowding 
in Russian cities. 

The drive to improve the standard of life of the population 
is faced with an even greater obstacle ; the government finds 
it extremely difficult to increase agricultural supplies, to 
provide more foodstuffs. Industrial production forges ahead, 
but the agricultural crisis has not yet been overcome. True, 
it has just been announced that the annual plan for grain 
deliveries and sales to the state has been fulfilled, but the 
grain harvest itself has once again been disappointing. 
Nature hitherto has not been favourable to the new régime 
In 1952, before Stalin’s death, the grain crop reached the 
record figure of 130 million tons. Subsequently Mr 
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Malenkov admitted that this figure, based on the standing 
crop, was exaggerated, though no other data has been 
released since then. Last year the harvest was affected by 
poor weather conditions and this year an unhappy mixture 
of drought and storms has reduced the yield in South 
Ukraine and the Volga region. Thus, in spite of develop- 
ment in other parts of the country, the total crop from 
the much larger area under cultivation was only “ slightly 
higher ” than in 1953 and may not have recovered the leve! 
reached before Stalin’s death. 


Grain has an absolutely key role to play in the new pro- 
gramme. It is needed for bread, for exports, for stocks ; it 
is also indispensable for the intensification of Soviet agri- 
culture. The Russians claim that they already derive some 
benefits from their new policy of incentives for the peasants. 
But the livestock position as a whole is still very bad and 
the targets set by Mr Khrushchev last year have not been 
met. There is a huge home demand for coarse grain as 
well as’ for wheat. 


The combination of growing needs and poor harvests has 
given an additional impetus to the Khrushchev campaign 
for the “conquest of virgin land” which now dominates 
Soviet agricultural policy. Little help was expected from 
this source in the current year, but 1§ million hectares of 
new land have apparently been ploughed already and nex' 
year they should supply over 20 million tons of grain 
Similar jumps are planned for the following two years so 
that, if one were to accept Moscow’s calculation, the “ virgin 
lands ” should provide by 1957 about 60 million tons of 
additional grain or half the total current output. 


The Shift Eastward 


This fantastic-sounding drive is concentrated on Western 
Siberia and neighbouring Kazakhstan. Some light on the 
Kazakh scheme has now been thrown by P. Ponomarenko, 
an important Soviet leader who was sent as party secretary 
to that area to direct operations. Writing recently in Pravda, 
Mr Ponomarenko adopted the tone of a man successfully 
fulfilling his mission. He proudly announced figures of the 
sown area in Kazakhstan: this year, 9 million hectares ; next 
year, 18.6 million; in 1956, 28.5 million hectares. To 
settle the newcomers a special housing programme has been 
prepared ; 50,000 houses are to be erected in 1955 and 
100,000 in the following year. The standard houses will 
be small and designed for a single family. There is n 
question, however, of parcelling the land. Indeed, it has 
been emphasised that large state, rather than collective, 
farms should prevail. Seen from Moscow, state farms in 
the new lands have the triple advantage of being more easy 
to set up and control and of providing the most convenient 
system for extracting the vital surpluses. 


The Soviet economy is now going through a critical 
transitional period. The leaders have decided to change 
speed though they may not yet have made up their mind 
which gear to get into. Mr Saburov’s report should be taken 
as an interim one. Next year is the final year of the current 
plan and the Gosplan must already be busy preparing blue- 
prints for the next period. When these are published it may 
well be learnt that the Soviet economic balance is shifting 
still further from Europe to Asia. For strategic as well as 
economic reasons Kazakhstan, Siberia and the Far East— 
the areas of the new colonisation—are probably destined to 
play an increasing role in the economic life of the country. 
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All experience is an arch to build upon 


HENRY ADAMS (1838-1918) 










‘Experience’ begins with the first bump on the nursery floor. It is the conversion of 


‘living’ into ‘ knowing’; the translation of hard knocks into hard facts. a 
‘i 
: q 
There are two facets of experience: memory, and vision. It is a knowledge of the 
past, that enables us to take a view of the future; when we use it as an aid to success, 
we are the historian of our failures, and the prophet of our achievements. 
In industry, technique is collective experience, of men, and machines. With its help, 
we can reach new levels of production and research, and solve new problems in the 
light of old. For a progressive industry, experience is more than an arch, or a 
foundation; it is the master-builder’s tower, from which the shape of tomorrow can 
be seen. = Z 
- a; 
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Two Difficult Colonies 


THE economic prospects of Britain’s two colonies on 


the mainland of South America—Bfitish Guiana and 


nduras—are sufficiently forbidding without the political 
nplications which have supervened in both ; but whereas 


I 
British Honduras the leaders of the People’s United 


y are making a real effort to master the hard facts and 


ke a genuine contribution, in British Guiana everything 


t be done against the grain by an official machine which 


places is sadly inefficient and which still lacks dynamic 


ership—though, after the Robertson report, it will have 
truggle on indefinitely. 


Messrs. Richardson, Jex, Goldson and Espat are bringing 


eat effort. 


- from London to British Honduras not only increased 
‘rs for the Executive Council, but the promise of 
500,000 of colonial development and welfare funds for 
next three years’ development plan, It is ex- 
ted that in the next five years some {£3 million 
t be spent on development ; the PUP leaders in fact 
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1 for £5 million, of which £2 million was to come 
some other source than development and welfare 
But their examination of the problem in London 
have convinced them that to have money available 
ne thing ; to spend it on the objects planned according 
chedule is another. 


hat is indeed the difficulty in British Honduras. The 


r items in the official plan are for the expansion of 
area under crops. The International Bank Expert, 
David Gordon, whose report is to be published shortly, 


Ss at one with all other observers in putting this objective 


But while hardly more than 1 per cent of the country 
inder cultivation, this itself has only been achieved with 
In the past the economy has been built on 


ging and chicle, and there is no farming tradition, and 


farming know-how. This constitutes a formidable lack 
kill. In the last five years citrus exports. have been 
ed by efficient capitalist enterprise from {£100,000 a 
r to £440,000, and the crop has a good future. The 


rth offers the right climate for cocoa, but it is difficult 
see how experiments can develop into plantations 


ess settlers with knowledge of the crop can be 


ught in. Considerable hopes are also built on sugar, 


a soil expert has reported hopefully; but it is not 


Sy to increase the subsistence crops of maize and beans, 
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while the temperament of the baymen would seem highly 
antipathetic to growing rice on any scale. 

Nonetheless, with no great promise of minerals (there 
may be hopes of tin and gold) British Honduras can only 
take care of the present unemployment and the small but 
steady natural increase, by learning farming and fighting 
through all the difficult stages of putting new crops into 
virgin soils in a pioneering spirit. It will be thirty years 
before regeneration or replanting bring mahogany back to 
the annual yield once. enjoyed ; more immediately, the gap 
may be filled by exploiting pine. This should maintain the 
loggers’ livelihoods ; but the fact must be faced that produc- 
tion from the traditional industries has tended to decline. 

On this slender basis, and a budget of £1 million, money 
must be found for better education, improved housing, 
more welfare, and better roads ; but none of these things 
will of themselves raise agricultural productivity, though 
the last named should open up some new areas. Nor would 
a sewage scheme for Belize, on which the PUP leaders 
would like to spend £750,000, create new wealth. 


Guiana Better Off? 


Though British Guiana seems to be better off, in fact the 
rapid population increase makes every development plan 
a race against time ; quick change can only be looked for 
from a big mineral: strike, such as oil, which is being 
actively prospected. Fortunately, Guiana can still rely on 
its bauxite for 15 per cent of the government’s revenue, 
though the heavy overburden makes costs less favourable 
vis-a-vis Jamaica than is comfortable. Some $1 million has 
been sunk into columbite, and though the manganese is of 
lower grade than is usually worked, the size of the deposits 
in a world of declining sources of supply seems to assure 
the industry an expanding future. 

But the real problem again is agricultural, and there 
seems every reason to doubt whether even the current two- 
year programme can be fulfilled on time, let alone the 
five-year programme recommended in the World Bank 
report. The progress of the 800-acre scheme for cane 
farming on a tenant-holding basis, planned by an expert 
from the Gezira, shows what is needed; but all such 
schemes take a long time. The administration hopes that 
the encouragement of a race of peasant farmers will build 
dykes not only against the sea but also against extremism 
in politics—but the People’s Progressive Party is strong in 
many “kulak” areas. The real difficulty is shortage of 
land—and more can only be obtained by heavy expenditure. 
Land in the interior can only be opened up by roads, soil 
surveys, and experiments to find the right crops—and thea 
by the hard toil of raising them commercially. 

Ultimately science will no doubt find the right solutions, 
but the next seven or ten years, critical politically, may be 
those of small rewards for the efforts made ; a period when 
an (estimated) 50,000 unemployed may be a potent factor 
in maintaining the PPP grip on a growing, semi-educated, 
but uncomprehending and credulous populace. It is clear 
that British Guiana will want money—more than can be 
allocated from development and welfare funds. Until Dr 
Jagan’s wrecking activities have been sufficiently forgotten 
to make it possible to come to the market, reliance will 
have to be placed on private capital. The remarkable thing 
is that so much has, in fact, been coming in. The colony 
needs much more, but ought to Be thankful for what it is 
receiving from the much-abused capitalist. 
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Taking Stock of OEEC—II 


HIS is the season of the year when the economic health © 


of the member countries of OEEC and Nato is analysed, 
the signs of weakness’ probed, and the prospects for 
improvement assessed. Because neutral Sweden, Switzer- 
land and Eire are members of OEEC, but not of Nato, the 
country reviews undertaken by the two organisations are 
not directly linked, but the basic economic work which is 
done in OEEC eliminates the need for similar analysis in 
Nato. In this annual process each member country of 
OEEC (and the “ associated” countries, Canada and the 
United States) submits its own appraisal of its economic 
strengths and weaknesses to a rigorous examination by 
experts from other member countries. The result is an 
agreed summary of the current economic situation in each 
country. (The report on the United Kingdom was issued 
on Tuesday and is discussed on page §80.) 


The fact that these country reports are agreed documents 
means that all OEEC countries start from roughly the same 
evaluation of the European economy when they come to 
consider specific programmes, such as trade liberalisation. 
But the principal value of the country reviews lies in the 
process of pointed interrogation which precedes agreement 
on the texts. Each country not only submits its own 
analysis, but also its own experts, to cross examination by 
experts from the other countries and the questioning bears 
heavily on those internal policies which seem to the outsider 
dubious or misguided. The combined effect of relative 
prosperity in Western Europe and the levelling-off of 
defence expenditures has inevitably tended to make the 
country review of less importance to most countries than 
it was when it directly influenced aid allotments, but it 
remains an important element in the work of the 
organisation. 

Like other international organisations, OEEC is still 
seeking to identify those problems for which solutions are 
more easily found on an international (rather than national), 
and on a governmental (rather than private) basis. Although 
the area of its usefulness has been well identified in 
the case of trade and payments, the organisation is still 
groping in the field of productivity. The need for higher 
productivity is emerging as perhaps the most important 
economic problem in Western Europe today. Accordingly, 
in 1953, OEEC established a semi-autonomous agency to 
help the efforts to raise productivity which were already 
being made on a national basis. 


But productivity is the result of such a complex of inter- 
related factors, economic, technological, cultural, and 
institutional, that it is very difficult to isolate the particular 
sectors which call for international action. After so short 
a period, it is impossible to assess the impact of the 
agency’s ambitious information and education programme 
or even to guess how successful it will be in developing 
an intra-European technical assistance programme. 


Now that the period of commodity shortage is largely past, 
much of the work of the organisation’s oldest committees, 
the so-called “ vertical” committees, has diminished in im- 
portance, although some of them are still useful 
as technical handmaidens to the “ horizontal ” (functional) 
committees. In a few cqmmodity fields, such as coal and 
steel, which are discussed by committees in Geneva and 
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Luxemburg as well as Paris, there is some danger that a 
cult of professional “committee goers” will develop, 
Judging from the areas in which OEEC has been most 
successful, it would seem to be axiomatic that international 
committees are most effective when the individual members 
have real responsibility for national action and least effective 
when they are made up of professional representatives cir- 
culating from one international meeting to the next, 
Increasingly, the continued need for committees of experts 
on commodities and services will depend on their success 
in meshing their work with that of the productivity agency 
and of the latter’s success in focusing its efforts. 

With returning prosperity and an apparent slackening 
in international tensions there is inevitably a lessening in 
the sense of the basic interdependence among countries ; 
this tends to make all international organisations lose lustre. 
Once the hurdle of convertibility is attained, and if no new 
American recession or international “ Korea ” has developed 
to reverse current trends, there will almost certainly be a 
feeling of let-down in OEEC circles. Moreover if Germany 
joins Nato, one of the most important differences in 
membership between Nato and OEEC will disappear. 


A new lease of life? 


The question may then arise whether OEEC should con- 
tinue as a separate organisation or be merged with Nato 
thus giving added content to Article II of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. There are a number of reasons why it 
seems probable that this apparently logical step will not 
be taken. First, there is the desire on the part of all mem- 
ber countries of OEEC to continue the co-operation which 
has developed between the neutral countries and the other 
countries of Western Europe. Second, there is the differ- 
ence in the character of the participation of the two North 
American countries in Nato and in OEEC. This difference 
is a real one, in practice as well as in theory. The economic 
relationship which North America has with Western 
Europe is different in kind from its partnership with 
Europe in the North Atlantic alliance. To the extent 
that economic problems have a regional character they 
tend to be “European,” not “North Atlantic” regional 
problems, and the contribution that the United States 
and Canada can make to their solution more often lics 
in taking reciprocal action than it does in taking parallel 
action. With the ending of massive economic assistance 
programmes the focus of American attention is shifting and 
increasingly the Americans seem to be following a policy 
of developing a “close association” with many regional! 
groups but avoiding too intimate a relationship with any. 

The third reason for predicting a long, useful and inde- 
pendent existence for OEEC is the value its member coun- 
tries place upon it. The relationship among country repre- 
sentatives and members of the secretariat that has been built 
up in OEEC is extraordinarily warm and deep. The collec- 
tive approach has worked. And it has worked ‘because the 
approach has been flexible, pragmatic, and governed by the 
assumption that an agreed solution could be found to 
apparently intractable situations and that an agreed solu- 
tion was worth effort and compromise. Although the im- 
portance of OEEC will undoubtedly fluctuate with the need 
for its services it has built an enduring foundation for con- 
tinued European economic co-operation. 


(Concluded) 
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TI fills the picture 
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[{ products span this mechanical age. You depend on 


Tl when you travel; whether you fly, motor, go by sea— 
J ? > ? 


Re eel 


ride a bicycle. You depend on TI whether you farm, 


or manufacture. The electrical equipment in your 
ise, the dutch barn on your farm; the rolling mills, 
chine tools and mechanical handling equipment 


| heavy industry are spelt TI. 


ok at any modern engineering equipment, at an 

; oil refinery or power house; at an atomic plant or plastics 

: factory, at anything requiring tubes (whatever their 
shape or size and however specialized their function), or 


pressure vessels, steel or wrought aluminium ; 


ne landed 


os 
3 prefabricated sections or electrical switchgear... 
you will be looking at TI. 


ach of TI’s many manufacturing companies has a 
mind and ideas of its own, but behind all of them are the 


combined skills and experiences of the many 


trades TI follows. 








TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
Trafalgar 5633 









ON MECHANIZED 


FIGUREWORK 
* THIS IS 


FOREMOST 


—the modern accounting 
machine. Easy toinstall; 
easy to operate; adapt- 
able atamoment’s notice 
to any accounting job. 
Automatic balances; line 
proof of accuracy. Cuts 


The man from Remington 
Rand is highly-trained in all 
branches of modern account- 
ancy. If there’s too long a 
time lag in compiling balances, 
analyses or statements, if pay- 
day preparations are a head- 


ache—callhimin. He'll get 
to the root of your accounting 
problem, and provide the 
equipment to solve it. 


accounting costs drastic- 
ally, yet remains within 
the means of quite 
modest businesses. In- 
terested ? 


Send for the Man from 
HMemington. Fkand 
eeeceeeceeeneeeneeseeeeeee eee e208 
COUPON: | would like to know more about Foremost Accountancy. 


Please * arrange for a representative to visit me [] # send me informative 
free literature |} (tick course of action required) 


REMINGTON RAND LTD, I-19 WEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WC! 
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First 
impressions 





| ee people visit a managing direc- 


tor’s office. Its furnishing scheme should 
do more than form a stimulating back- 
ground to discussion. It should convey at 
a glance the company’s character and out- 
look—for first impressions not only count, 
they last. 

We at Heal’s have many such furnishing 
schemes to our credit, both in Britain and 
in many countries overseas. Our design 
studio can undertake complete schemes for 
conference and reception rooms, as well as 
boardrooms and executives’ offices. If you 
would like to see some of our recent work, 
tell your secretary to send for our book- 
let, Furniture for Special Needs. Better 
still, visit our new Contracts Showroom 
and look round for yourself, 


HEAL’S 
_.. CONTRACTS LTD 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.5 
TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 1666 
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Finance for Industry 


and Commerce 


Ickc provides finance in the form of 
long-term loans on fixed terms, or share 
capital, to industrial or commercial 
enterprises established in Great Britain. 
Amounts range normally between 
£5,000 and £200,000. 

‘The Corporation is ready to consider 
applications for capital to purchase 
additional buildings, plant and machin- 
ery, or to provide increased working 
capital to further the expansion of 
business. Consideration will also be 
given to new ventures which are soundly 
conceived and adequately sponsored. 


Please ask for our new booklet—*“ Capital 
for Business and Where to Find it”. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

Subscribers: The English & Scottish Banks. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


7, DRAPERS’ GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: NATional 8621/5 - 


BRANCHES: 


BirMINGHAM—214, Hactey Roap. Edgbaston 4181 
MANCHESTER—73, WaHitwortu St. Central 5429 
EpinsurGH— 33, CHARLoTre Sq. Edinburgh 30212 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Dorman Long and After 


{ [ is just a year since the gay battalions of City 
A“ stags” arrayed themselves to take a quick profit 


cut of United Steel Companies, the first nationalised 


| concern to be resold to private investors. The 
r for sale was a resounding success, but the army of 
porters was ignominiously defeated. There were 
quick profits ; the stags found nobody willing to 
eve them at a profit, mainly because the institutions 
it might have proved steady buyers had used up their 


ammunition on firm underwriting. It looked then— 
and still more after the Lancashire Steel offer in January 
ran into a prompt discount though ostensibly well sub- 


cribed—as if Sir John Morison, the chairman of the 


Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency could 
say like Pyrrhus, “One more such victory and we are 
ruined.” 


Yet in a few months the steel share market has been 
ransformed from failure to triumph. Next week, when 
> Dorman Long offer has been made, the agency 
vill have sold the equity holdings in half the steel 
lustry reckoned by workers employed. Its prestige 
the City is restored and it embarks upon the most 
theult public offer it has so far attempted in the 
rtainty that a shortage of camp followers will not be 
ong its problems. The public offer of the 15 million 
Ordinary shares of Dorman Long and Company at 

s. 6d. per share next Thursday is difficult not because 
any new share marketing problem. In general form 

s a close copy of all the agency’s other public offers. 


ull less is Dorman Long an unworthy company for 


¢ Investor’s consideration. In and around Middles- 
‘ough it produces one-tenth of Britain’s steel output ; 
s bridges span the rivers and estuaries of the world ; 
S steel girders uphold big buildings in every city. But 


private capital is invited to repossess Dorman Long 
at a turning point in the company’s history. Most of 





the companies that have so far been denationalised have 
undertaken big schemes of modernisation. and expan- 
sion, but much of the work has already been done and 
paid for. Dorman Long’s capital expenditure since the 
war has been large, too, but it still has an enormous pro- 
gramme stretching ahead. Dorman Long will need 
big new money—{384 million by September 30, 
1957. Most of the finance has been arranged—{5 
million of new 54 per cent preference capital is being 
subscribed by the agency, and will no doubt sub- 
sequently be sold to the public ; £10 million is being 
subscribed by the agency, in the form of a 4} per cent 
unsecured loan stock 1969-74 that can also be marketed; 
and up to {£15 million will be provided by the Finance 
Corporation for Industry at 14 per cent over Bank rate. 
It is proposed to repay this last sum out of retained 
earnings in the period ending in December, 1962, an 
operation that holds out the prospect of at least eight 
years of conservative dividends. 

Nothing in this situation should be taken to imply 
that Dorman Long’s development programme is any- 
thing but good for the country, for the steel industry, 
and in the long run for the individual investor. The 
group is on the verge of a great expansion in its crude 
steel making capacity which will rise from 1.9 million 
tons a year to 2.3 million with iron making capacity to 
match. It is going ahead with the universal beam mill, 
which promises economies in the making of steel joists 
not previously enjoyed in this country. But investors 
must realise that they will be buying an unusually 
high proportion of new and therefore expensive 
equipment, the earning capacity of which still lies 
in the future. 

As far as is humanly. possible the prospectus takes 
care of this prospect. A conservative profit estimate 
after depreciation but before tax of £5} million is used 
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compared with £6 million estimated to have been 
actually earned in the year ended October 2nd. 
The investor is only invited to assume that 
the new production facilities will earn their higher 
depreciation and the service of the borrowings from 
Finance Corporation for Industry. The present 
estimated profit comfortably covers the service of the 
other prior charges and the 8 per cent ordinary dividend 
(£900,000) leaving about £1.4 million for reserves. 

The possibility of re-nationalisation seems to have 
been considered when Dorman Long’s capital structure 
was recast before the present operation. It has been 
turned into a holding company. Three new subsidiaries 
have been created in addition to the existing list of 
which Redpath Brown and Tees Side Bridge and 
Engineering Works are the most important. The new 
subsidiaries are Dorman Long (Steel), which takes over 
the actual steel manufacturing, Dorman Long (Bridge 
and Engineering) covering the parent’s structural en- 
gineering work, but not that of the existing subsidiaries, 
and Dorman Long (Chemicals). At the moment the 
chemical section is small, and contributes about 3 per 
cent of the profits ; bridge building and engineering is 
nearly half the business and steel, in the narrow sense, 
also nearly_half. Thus the business has been split in 
a way that might prompt any would-be nationalisers in 
future to take only the steel subsidiary. Dorman 
Long as a whole is a compact geographical group on 
the North East coast, pouring imported iron ore 
into its blast furnaces and delivering its finished steel 
largely to its own engineering subsidiaries ; severance 
of steel from construction would not be a good idea in 
itself, but merely a mitigation of the bad idea of 
nationalisation. Severance for this or any other reason 
would produce a secondary consequence; the {£10 
million loan stock becomes repayable if the group loses 
control of Dorman Long (Steel). 


It happens that Dorman Long is one of the few steel 
companies for which the cash cost of the renationalisa- 
tion can be worked out. The present 15 million 
ordinary shares (for which investors will pay the gross 
sum of £16,875,000) come out of the mill after two 


DIVIDENDS AND DEVELOPMENT 





(£'000s) 
© Lee | l. 
| United | Lanes. [Stewarts ohn Dorman 
Steel | Steel |& LloydsSummers} Long 





— 


‘stimated maintainable 
profit after deprecia- 


j 
| 
7,000 | 3,500 | 5,250 





tha: oo cae Goal ae 6,000 | 1,600 
Estimated dividend (per i 
CRUD ees ee ss 9* 8 123 9 8 
Capital structure ;— 
Ordinary .......... 14,000 | 4,500 | 10,000 | 9,000 | 15,000 
Preference ......... | 9,097 | 4,500 | 10,000 | 4,000 | 5,000 
Debenture ........ 10,000 » | 10,000 | 12,831 | 10,000 
Future temporary bor- | 
10,000 | 4,009 | 15,000 
| 


WEOWINE 6. ssa sce ces Ge t 

Spi expenditure :-— | 
legt WO oss ote 38,000 6,500 | 33,500 | 31,000} | 23,000 
Pianos |. 6066s sess 13,350 | 6,000 | 12,700 | 9,000 | 38,500 





* Preseat market estimate 10 per cent. { Not shown. f Since 1938. 
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reconstructions, as the product of four classes of share 
capital and two classes of loan capital that were 
nationalised for £13,069,000. All the prior charge 
capital, share and loan, is new money. The potential 
loss on a strict interpretation of the Strauss threat js 
therefore £3,806,000 or §s. per present share. 

But investors today have taken a more sober measure 
of the nationalisation risk ; it is reflected in the difference 
between the prospective yield of £7 2s. 3d. per cent 
from Dorman Long at the issue price and the return 
of £4 10s. §d. per cent currently shown by the Financial 
Times index. Two and a half per cent is the margin 
that steel shareholders now require to look a general 
election squarely in the face. They see steel shares 
good for a substantial rise in the event of a Conservative 
victory ; on the opposite assumption they expect a sub- 
stantial fall but, they argue, other ordinary shares would 
also suffer a fall and only for steel shares is the extent 
of that fall roughly calculable. On that line of argu- 
ment Dorman Long is a fairly priced share for invest- 
ment but much less attractive as a quick speculation. 
Indeed, if the offer is over-subscribed by stags seeking 
quick profits the result may be disagreeable both for the 
future marketing plans and for the pockets of the indi- 
vidual stags. The underwriters, having supported their 
underwriting with firm applications, may be willing 
also to support the market, but there is no guarantee 
that they will do so. 


* 


In the matter of yields to be offered to investors, the 
agency has always stood firm, offering a fraction over 
7 per cent. It is the narrowing of yields on non-stecel 
investments—on the average by about one per cent— 
that has added to the attractions of steel. Every 
steel equity now stands above the original offer 
price but in general not far above. The exception is 
Stewarts and Lloyds which has gone from strength ‘ 
strength. But Stewarts and Lloyds is the pick of th 
steel bunch and it was sold at the moment when th 
market was most difficult. 
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PRICES AND YIELDS AT OFFER DATES 


29, i , 4, + | ’ 
1953 | 1954 | 1954 1954 | 1% 








June Oct. | No 








24/104 | 24/3xd| . 25/6 


United Steel f1....... | 25/- 
nia 22/- 19/103}. 21/3 


Lancashire Steel £1... 


Stewarts & Lloyds {1.. 35/- | 3/9 4 
John Summers {1..... sa tere é 
Dorman Long {1 ..... aE ES op 22 

% ® ee 1 x 

a ‘ £s. d. Gee Sr 6S foe 3 it | 

United Steel {1....... 7 4 0% 7 4 9*| 8 4114| 71610t, 712 5t 
Lancashire Steel {1 ... 755181 0|710 7\7 ) 
Stewarts & Lloyds {1.. 7 210) 612 5/6 5 ° 
John Summers f1.;... Cae 7 611 | 61510 
Dorman Long {1 ..... . lees 2 X 


Fin. Times ord. index} 5-44 5-52 5-01 4-57 4-5 
einstein atta tiatiteainsame ciara inceiagaai NNSA —_ 


* Yield basis 9 per cent. + Yield basis 10 per cert following Chair »\'s 
statement at meeting on March 29th. { November 18, 1954. 
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In just over twelve months the agency will have sold 
10 the public over £724 million worth of steel shares 
and flanked it with important private sales of which 
English Steel and the Guest Keen Nettlefold trans- 
-tions were the outstanding examples. It is an impres- 

e achievement that scarcely anyone would have 
selieved possible only a few months ago. Only to a 

egligible extent has the draft on investment funds 

en relieved by the surrender of gilt-edged stock in 
change and this latest offer again limits the Govern- 
nent Stock that may be surrendered to one—3} per 


Sahn 


nt Treasury Stock 1979/81. Without an ordinary 
are boom the sales would have been much smaller, 
ut great credit is still due not to the agency alone but 
; o to the machinery of the City that has seized the 
; portunity to turn defeat into victory. - The best brains 


of the City can share the credit. 
It is now possible to look forward to three further 
tages in the unscrambling of steel. The first to be 
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undertaken, perlaps very early next year, is the sale to 
the public of two further companies, Colvilles and 
Whitehead. That will end the phase of straightforward 
sales of steel ordinary shares to the public. The second 
stage, and a long one, will be the gradual sale of the 
prior charges. Thiese have scarcely been touched ; the 
Lancashire Steel: preference is the only prior charge 
that has yet been re-sold and this is the only company 
in which the Agency does not still hold a big invest- 
ment. These prior charges are not difficult to sell, but 
it has been necessary first to concentrate on the more 
difficult task of selling equities. By design the big 
investors have been kept hungry for the prior charges. 
They will lap them up as the agency fills the saucer. 
The agency and the consortium can perhaps look for- 
ward to an easier life in 1955 as they contemplate in 
the dim distance their last and greatest problem—what 
to do about Richard Thomas, and Steel Company of 
Wales. That decision fortunately is still years away. 


Fatigue in Aircraft 


e a few days the Comet inquiry will end and the 
four members of the Court will prepare their 
report. For the past month they have been hearing 
technical evidence on the cause of the Comet disasters 
that occurred over the Mediterranean early this year. 
i li would be improper to prejudge or prejudice their 
conclusions and the recommendations they may make 
after the lessons of this tragic case. But the subject 
: of their inquiry is at once so highly technical, and of 
such direct concern to the aircraft industry and the 
flying public, that a review of those aspects of the 
evidence with a general bearing on future aircraft 
development may be in order. 
The cause of at least one of the accidents, that 
| which occurred off Elba, has been indicated from Sir 
Arnold Hall’s evidence as “ metal fatigue” and the 
scientists of the Royal Aircraft Establishment who 
investigated the Elba wreckage suggest that it is 
plausible to assume that the second aircraft which 
ubsequently disappeared near Naples came to grief 
for the same cause. Scientific knowledge has not 
penetrated very far into the mysteries of metal fatigue. 
What is known is purely empirical and there is no firm 
theory of “ fatigue physics.” So little was it suspected 
chat the skin of an aircraft could suffer from fatigue 
that having been grounded immediately after the Elba 
disaster in January, the Comets were put back into 
-ommercial service some weeks later, after extensive 
‘xamination and overhaul had failed to suggest any 
reason for the crash. Almost immediately, another 
Comet disappeared in the same region and again when 
the aircraft was reaching the peak of its climb. This 
econd disaster showed the scientists that they were 
no longer looking for an isolated or fortuitous cause, 





but for some fundamental weakness in the basic design 
of the aircraft that had eluded detection. There started 
the remarkable investigation described in the report 
presented by the Royal Aircraft Establishment to the 
Court of Inquiry. It was an investigation that led up 
many side avenues—fire hazards, explosion hazards, 
sabotage, damage during re-fuelling were all examined 
as possible causes and eliminated either because they 
did not exist or because they did not conform with the 
evidence from the wreckage that was shipped back 
during the investigation by the naval salvage team 
working off Elba. 

Evidence that fatigue failure might be the probable 
cause came during fatigue tests on a complete Comet 
fuselage. Fatigue can occur in any structure subjected 
to alternating loads. The loads themselves can be much 
below the static strength of the material, yet the struc- 
ture appears to memorise them over a period of time 
and after repeated cycles of stress and release, it may 
fail without warning and for no obvious reason. The 
wings of aircraft, which experience such intermittent 
loading during flight from wind gusts, are known to be 
fatigue prone, and the Comet wings on routine fatigue 
test had given signs of early fatigue before the Naples 
crash occurred. On the wings, however, the fatigue 
cracks were relatively harmless and could be detected 
before they had time to stretch to dangerous propor- 
tions. 

The disastrous fatigue failure occurred, not on the 
wings, but in the skin of the fuselage, where its possi- 
bility had not been suspected. The cause was the 
alternating load applied by pressurising and de- 
pressurising the cabin during each flight, aggravated by 
such inimeasurable factors as engine vibration, contrac- 
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tion from cold at high altitudes, and minor pressure 
adjustments during flight. When a Comet fuselage was 
put in a test tank where the effects of alternate 
pressurising and de-pressurising were reproduced by 
increasing and decreasing the water pressure inside the 
cabin, a great tear suddenly occurred near one of the 
windows after the aircraft had undergone the equiva- 
lent of 9,000 hours flying. 

At first sight, this failure seems difficult to reconcile 
with the amount of flying done by the two crashed 
Comets, one with 3,700 hours and the other with 2,700 
hours, which barely amounts to a year’s commercial 
service. The life of the Comet tested in the tank was 
nearly three and a half times that of the Comet that 
vanished over Naples, and two and a half times that of 
the aircraft salvaged from Elba. But these differences 
can be explained at least in terms of the unpredictable 
way in which apparently identical structures succumb 
to fatigue. A research programme started some time 
ago at Farnborough has shown that the fatigue life of 
an individual component can lie anywhere between one- 
third and three times the “average” fatigue life 
obtained by testing six identical components to destruc- 
tion. The difference between the flying life of the two 
lost Comets and the imputed life of the Comet tested 
in the tank is not inconsistent with fatigue failure and 
during September, a few weeks before the Court of 
Inquiry opened, the Navy recovered a small piece of 
wreckage that appears to confirm the hypothesis. It 
showed signs of fatigue along one edge that matched 
similar signs on the other side of the break. The con- 
clusion of Sir Arnold Hall’s evidence was that such a 
crack, in a cabin with an internal pressure of 84 pounds 
per square inch, would burst the structure apart with 
sudden, destructive violence, would scatter the wreck- 
age as it was known to have fallen, and would match at 
every point the findings in the tank tests. - 


* 


This part of the technical evidence is likely to have 
an important bearing on the design of aircraft in future. 
The experts have told the Court that stiffer fuselage 
structures will be sufficient to’ guard against future 
fatigue failures. They also said that tank tests similar 
to that carried out on the Comet will need to be carried 
out on every new airliner to determine its fatigue resis- 
tance. But a comparison of the flying life of the two 
crashed Comets and the third tested at Farnborough 
suggests that the safety margin will have to be exceed- 
ingly large. When only one structure is tested, there 
is no means of telling whether this is an “ average,” 
a weak, or a strong representative of its type. Will it 
be necessary to base all conclusions on the supposition 
that thestest fuselage has the maximum fatigue life that 
can be expected and that other nominally identical 
structures might have only a fraction of that strength ? 
A safety factor of several times to one is a big departure 
from the factor of two to one that was previously 
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accepted as providing adequate protection for passin- 
gers and crew. Yet this is what limited experience of 
fatigue seems to suggest and it is an assumption on 
which some members of the industry believe that they 
must work in future. . " 

Tank tests for fatigue will add substantially to the 
time and cost of developing civil airliners. A complete 
fuselage must be built and destroyed at a cost of a 
quarter and perhaps half a million pounds. The tests 
take time, even though five minutes on test represents 
the equivalent of three hours in the air. Aircraft man.- 
facturers, even while they are building their test tanks, 
are asking who is going to foot the bill. Their cus- 
tomers are unlikely to offer to do so ; the primary con- 
cern of the airlines will be to assess the economic effects 
of the greatly increased safety margins that the 
technical evidence to the Court has suggested is neces- 
sary. The development of civil airliners is already 
limited by high costs ; the Comet itself was for years 
without any direct competitor and the Viscount is still 
without one. More stringent requirements and even 
higher development costs will add substantially to the 
already heavy risks of manufacturing civil airliners. 

The broad issue—indeed the only issue of import- 
ance — before the aircraft industry, mow that 
vulnerability to fatigue has been discovered in struc- 
tures hitherto believed to be relatively immune, is how 
to assure the flying public and the airlines that 
adequate margins of safety can be secured in the future. 
No analogies can be drawn from military experience 
because the cabins of military aircraft are only partially 
pressurised, specifically to avoid the risk of similar 
explosive decompression if the cabin is punctured by 
a shell. The burden of proof rests on the industry and 
on those who certify the aircraft. There are a number 
of economic factors that predispose the airlines in favour 
of jet airliners. But so long as there is any uncertainty 
about the lines along which civil jet aircraft are going 
to develop, after the findings of the Court have been 
made known, there will be a vacuum that no other tyre 
of aircraft can adequately fill. However the gap may 
eventually be closed the fact remains that the Come's 
were an integral feature of the plans of several of (ic 
major international airlines, for which no real altern:- 
tive aircraft is at present on the market. 

The methods of securing safety from fatigue failur: 
are bound to be rough and ready, because basic know- 
ledge about fatigue is itself rudimentary. The respo 
sibility for drafting requirements of airworthiness 
based upon them is not an enviable one, given th: 
marked variations in fatigue life that are known 
occur. But knowledge of these variations themsel\ 
is one stage along the road towards solving the problen 
of fatigue, and the experience accumulated at Far! 
borough as a result of this and earlier investigations 
probably unequalled. There may, in the end, be goo. 
hope for believing that the experts’ confidence in thei: 
ability to guard those who fly from similar risks in th: 
future is not ill-founded. 
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Britain’s Plan for GATT 


rycHe great debate on the review of the General Agree- 
| ment on Tariffs and Trade opened in Geneva this 
It was given an encouraging send-off by Mr Peter 
| horneycroft, President of the Board of Trade. He stressed 
e outset that the British Government was not only 
the General Agreement,” but for a stronger version 
exists to-day. “ We want it both for its direct 
tages and as the necessary basis for any move in the 
rection of convertibility.” The President’s speech went 
| beyond the generalities that usually pass muster in 
pening stages of a meeting of this kind. He laid a 
r of the cards in the British pack on the conference 
ind gave fairly precise indications of the attitude that 
be taken up by British representatives in the review 
e-writing of the agreement. 
der to preserve the general stability of tariffs the 
Unued Kingdom will press for an extension until the end 
' 1957 of the time limit within which there will be no 
urse to Article 28, which gives contracting parties the 
ght to modify tariff schedules. Such an extension would 
¢ another eighteen months of stability beyond the present 
it of June, 1955, during which the stage may have been 
et for another round of multilateral tariff negotiations. 
Mr Thorneycroft pleaded for such a round—“ the sooner 
the better”’—but stressed that it must include the United 
States, equipped with a power further to reduce tariffs, 
vhich implies further action by Congress. 
On the crucial matter of quantitative restrictions, the 
‘utude of Britain will be to tighten the rules so as to 
ake the world safe for convertibility. The aim will be 
reinforce Article 12, which allows quantitative restric- 
us for countries in difficulties on their balance of pay- 
ments, in two ways. It will be proposed, first, that such 
cstrictions should be subject to the approval of the con- 
cung parties and, secondly, that they should. run for 
‘© year and that their extension beyond this limit should 
¢ subject to prior approval. This tightening of the rules 
uld help to provide the atmosphere for convertibility 
out they would not be sufficient. Mr. Thorneycroft 
egested that in such conditions there should also be a 
nt to discriminate against a country whose currency is 
nd to be scarce. The British delegates will also attempt 
grapple with the question of export subsidies—and that 
a point taken up in subsequent speeches by delegates 
m agricultural countries who are watching with increas- 
g anxiety the devices by which the United States is 
deavouring to rid itself of its price-supported and unsold 
irpluses of foodstuffs. All this would certainly be “ re- 
2ulting Gatt” with a vengeance. Dr Erhard, speaking 
‘or Germany, provided one of the surprises of the week 


Business Notes 


by his attack on monopolies and cartels, and the implica- 
tion that these restrictive practices should receive the 
critical scrutiny of Gatt. The speech must have evoked 
in more than one hearer the thought that there is more 
joy in Gatt over one sinner that repenteth than over the 
nine and ninety just men. 


Japan’s Application 


T no point in his speech did the President of the Board 

of Trade refer to the question of Japan’s accession to 
the Gatt. This matter had been dealt with before the open- 
ing of the general debate on the review of the agreement, 
in a vote dealing with the request of the Government of 
Japan for an opportunity to secure formal accession through 
tariff negotiations with the other members. This request 
was accepted by a vote of 27 in favour, none against, but 
some members, including the United Kingdom, abstained 
from voting. Mr Thorneycroft’s silence on this issue is in 
part explained by the fact that the whole question of the 
United Kingdom’s attitude to Japan’s accession to Gatt is 
under negotiation between the two governments. It is 
evident that no British or other opposition will now succeed 
in barring the way to Japanese accession in the relatively 
near future. 

In these circumstances two alternatives seem to open to 
the United Kingdom and other countries that do not wish 
to extend the benefits of full membership to Japan. One 
of them is to invoke Article 35 of the Agreement, which 
would allow the United Kingdom to ignore Japan as a 
member, to refrain from entering into tariff negotiations 
with it and to withhold from it most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. The other possibility—and it is one that is being 
explored—is to enter into negotiation with the Japanese 
Government so as to find a basis-on which it would be 
possible for the United Kingdom to enter into Gatt relation- 
ships with Japan while safeguarding its own commercial 
interests. “ Safeguarding” in this context would mean 
the right, either by imposing quotas or levying additional 
tariff duties, to give protection to any British industry that 
was found to be seriously endangered by Japanese competi- 
tion. But these arrangements, it should be stressed, would 
be arrived at as a result of negotiations and would not be 
conditions imposed unilaterally by the United Kingdom. 

While British delegates appear by word of mouth to 
block or at least retard the entry of Japan into the com- 
munity of free trading nations, it is important to bear in 
mind that Britain, with the sterling area, has by its actions 
done a great deal more for the expansion of Japanese trade 
than many countries that have been most vocal in support- 
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ing the cause of Japan’s accessien to Gatt. During the 
first eight months of this year Japanese exports to sterling 
area countries were running at an annual rate of {157.6 
million, while last year they amounted to {112.1 million. 
In contrast with this, Japanese exports to the dollar area, 
which amounted 1 the equivalent of £123.6 million in 
1953, were over the first eight months of this year running 
ar an annual rate of {105.7 million. The United States has 
actively sponsored Japan’s accession to Gatt, but it has 
made it clear that there is no prospect of any useful tariff 
negotiations with Japan in the near future. In the realm 
of public relations, however, actions do not always speak 
louder than words ; the credit due to the sterling area for 
expanding trade with Japan in recent months may well have 
been lost in the approbrium that has accumulated as a 
result of the attitude of British and Commonwealth spokes- 
men to the Japanese request for-adhesion to the Gatt. 


OEEC Looks at Britain 


HE survey of economic conditions in the United King- 
T dom issued by the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation this week was prepared on the basis of 
information supplied by the British Government itself, so 
that it can hardly be expected to cast any striking new 
light on the already well charted course of the British 
economy in the past year or two. But it is always reassur- 
ing when the judgments of an overseas body coincide with 
those formed within Britain itself. Thus the survey repeats 
the success story—of rising production, higher employ- 
men and lower unemployment, rising real income, rising 
exports, healthier external accounts in general, and a freer 
economy. The one fly that it finds in the ointment is 
that there was in 19§3 little or no increase in investment 
in manufacturing industry “ despite the encouragement of 
the budget.” That fly has been noticed here too. 

But the survey places much emphasis on the increasing 
flexibility the British economy has attained over the past 
two years through the removal of controls and the diminu- 
tion of the Government’s interference with the working of 
market forces in housing (through the Repairs and Rents 
Act) and in agriculture (through the deficiency payments 
schemes). “The influence of government policy on the 
improvement in the economic position of the United King- 
dom must be stressed. In particular, while monetary and 
fiscal policies have provided the necessary stimulus to ex- 
pansion, they have been restrained enough to prevent an 
increase of demand so great as to offset the other advantages 
accruing to the British economy.’ This bouquet to the 
authorities will be appreciated also by those who have long 
advocated the flexible monetary policies that have been 
adopted in the past three years. 

As to investment, it remarks: “ Recent government policy 
has stressed the need to increase productive investment as 
a means to efficiency. If the inducements to investment 
contained in the 1954 Budget do not prove effective, further 
specific measures may’ be required.” This conclusion may 
have stemmed purely from the reascning of the OEEC 
group ; but it may equally have been prompted by the 
evidence of the British officials themselves—which would 
make it even more significant. 
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£¢ Million for Bristol 


N the Stock Exchange last week some gay sparks pur up 
I a notice board with a message: “ Dockers: Out—in— 
out—in ” was the legend it eventually bore. In the main 
the prevailing tone of the industrial share market reflected 
the latest news as the message changed, but the dock strike 
never created more than a ripple on the flood waters of a 
market that was surging upwards to a peak of Thursday 
last week. This week the dockers and the notice board 
have both been out of mind, but the market has also stopped 
or at least paused in its advance. Government securities 
held steady until Thursday afternoon, when they fell sharply 
with substantial selling; industrials slid gently away 
throughout the period. Many individual stocks have risen 
against the general trend including Marks and Spencer 
which advanced 1s. 6d. to 76s. 9d. following the announce- 
ment of an interim dividend of 15 per cent on the recently 
redoubled capital, and a renewed promise of a revaluation 
of the group’s assets. 

But the trend of thought in the market has changed. 
“ Disarmament ” is a word that is now being wrongly used 
to convey the idea that statesmen’s speeches on both sides 
of the Atlantic seem to hint at the possibility of better inter- 
national understanding. It is a far call to any feeling that 
the volume of armament production might so shrink as to 
shake the present full employment economy. But markets 
also had technical reasons for a pause for thought. The 
break on Thursday marked the fact that the “stags” were 
getting liquid in readiness for the Dorman Long and other 
new issues. The North of Scotland Hydro-Electric issue 
met a better response than had been generally expected, 
applicants up to £500,000 receiving full allotment and 
larger applicants 89 per cent of their requirements. Never- 
theless, part of the £25 million issue undoubtedly went 
to the public funds. 

The City of Bristol has also come to market again with an 
issue of £5 million 34 per cent stock 1970/74. The issue 
with a gross redemption yield to the latest date of 
£3 10s. 9d. per cent was well received. Obviously the 
market has been able to undercut the Public Works’ Loan 
Board rate of 33 per cent by only a narrow margin. To 
have used the Board’s facilities (including its 4s. per cent 
charge and §s. per cent capital stamp) would have involved 
a gross redemption yield (i.e. a true cost to the Corporation) 
of £3 15s. 9d. The exact cost to the Corporation of the 
market operation is not calculable as full costs are not dis- 
closed, but on the assumption that the Corporation decides 
to compound for stamp duty the full equivalent can ha: ily 
have been less than £3 15s. There are, however, other 
advantages in using the market—particularly the absence of 
a tied redemption charge—and Bristol Corporation which 
came to the market with an issue of £4 million 4 per cent 
stock 1968-71 in July last year appreciates them. [ast 
year’s issue now stands at {104. 


It’s an Ill Wind... 


HE dismal picture painted of Britain’s overseas trade 
during October, when the docks were progressively 
paralysed by the strike, turns out to have been overdraw.. 
Exports in October actually increased ; they amounted 10 
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(214.9 million’ fob compared with {210.4 million in 
September—a seasonally poor month—and a monthly aver- 
ce of £221.0 million in the third quarter. Re-exports were 
» higher at £9 million. Imports, however, did fall 
iarply, to £228.2 million cif, compared with {285.8 
‘lion the previous month and a third quarter average of 
79.3 million. The net result was that for once Britain’s 
erseas trade was virtually in balance; the deficit was a mere 
:.3 million. These surprisingly good figures call for some 
lanation. It must be remembered that the strike did not 
ich its peak until the middle of the month ; and that there 
a permitted time-lag between the shipment of goods 
ugh the ports and the notification of those shipments 
Customs. Until the backlog of shipments has been 
ired, which may take two or three months, it will be 
possible to discern any trend in British exports. And the 
of visible and invisible trade as a result of the strike 

ot be measured. 
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The Scarcest Resource 


URING the twelve months ending in September this 

LD year, the number of people in civil employment in 

‘ritain rose by about 252,000, or slightly over one per cent, 
22,618,000 ; but the manufacturing labour force rose by 

263,000 people, indicating a net shift into manufacturing— 

rgely at the cost of the basic industries. The labour force 

& mining, the public utilities, transport and agriculture 
ee generally declined, with a net decrease of 46,000 people over 
the year. Of the net addition to the manufacturing labour 
force, about two-thirds was in the metals, engineering, and 

hicles industries; employment in chemicals rose by 18,000 

: ple; the food drink and tobacco industries added 
F 00 people ; and the labour force in the large group of 
‘other manufacturing industries” rose by about 60,000. 
he textiles and clothing industries, however, showed a net 
e of only 5,000 people in the twelve months ; while these 
ades have been fairly fully employed, the boom and the 
ain attractions for labour have been elsewhere. Both build- 

, and the distributive trades have shown some rise in 
ployment, with the high rate of housing construction 
4 d the freer supplies of goods in the shops ; commercial 
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services have gained a little manpower and the public 
services have continued to lose a little. 

Over the period, unemployment has declined from nearly 
300,000 people to 250,000, so that the “ natural increase ” 
in civil employment has been only about 200,000 people. 
The labour force in September showed no net increase 
over that at the end of August, so that most of the boys 
and girls leaving school appear to have been snapped up 
by the employers who this summer were prepared to 
advertise quite heavily for them. The current three months 
will show how considerable a rate of growth in industrial 
output can continue to be achieved with a fully employed 
labour force that is hardly increasing. 


Steel Output this Year 


CCIDENTS and strikes barred, it now seems fairly 
A safe to assume that the steel industry can produce 
184 million ingot tons of steel this year ; output may in 
fact run out nearer 183 million tons. Last month’s output 
was at the rate of 374,500 ingot tons a week, which equals 
the previous record set in May this year. Output in 
November is often higher than in October, and in 
December certainly less ; if the average of the two should 
roughly equal last month’s figure, it will be possible consid- 
erably to better 184 million tons for 1954. This figure was 
forecast at the beginning of this year rather as a measure of 
the industry’s capacity than of its likely production ; having 
moved into a market situation where demand once again 
set the pace, the industry was not prepared to guess exactly 
how much would in fact be asked of it. * But in fact this 
year steel has been called on to reinforce the boom. Led 
by the motor industry, the engineering industries have 
fairly generally been making greatly increased demands 
upon it; and quite acute shortages exist in sheet and 
some other steel products. Imports have had to be 
increased in the case of a few products, though during this 
year they have been in total only about 40 per cent of the 
rate last year. 

So far in 1954 the rate of steel supplies in Britain has 
about equalled the average rate over the whole of last year. 
Home deliveries in the first eight months of 1954 were 
equivalent to about 307,000 ingot tons or 268,000 tons of 
finished steel a week. These rates are only about 2 per cent 
higher than the same home deliveries in the first eight 
months of 1953. Even so; this year’s particular shortages 
have been the result mainly of continued shifts in the 
pattern of demand between different products and of 
certain unforeseen developments in stocks. The statistics 
now collected of consumers’ and merchants’ stocks are on 
a voluntary basis and are somewhat less detailed than they 
used to be, and it has taken some time to re-establish the 
industry’s statistics of consumption by different industries 
after their dislocation during the period of the steel alloca- 
tion scheme. 


Viscounts Approved 


HE American decision to accept the British certificate 
of airworthiness issued for the Vickers Viscount lowers 
the last barrier to the use of the aircraft by its American 
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purchasers, Capital Airlines. Yet the American Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration cannot havé made the decision 
lightly. Some of the British specifications clashed with 
what the Americans had earlier discussed among themselves 
as the safe performance for gas turbine aircraft. They have, 
in particular, taken many weeks to come round to the British 
view of the effect of varying temperature on aircraft per- 
formance at take-off and at one time were asking for condi- 
tions that would have meant the loss of two passenger seats 
at certain points along Capital Airlines’ network. This 
would have had an appreciable effect on the earning power 
of the Viscount, and it is to the credit of both authorities 
that a compromise has at last been reached without placing 
any restrictions on the carrying capacity of the aircraft. 
With this point agreed, the Viscount is in the clear. Harsh 
things have been said in the past about the attitude of 
American negotiators during discussions about mutual 
recognition of airworthiness certificates issued by either 
country. The moderate and reasoned approach that they 
have made to the request to accept the British certificate 
for the Viscount, and their refusal to be influenced by 
domestic pressures is resounding proof of impartiality and 
fair thinking. It remains now for the Viscount in the 
United States to fulfil the confidence placed in it as hand- 
somely as it has in Europe. 


Hire Purchase Banking 


HEN British banks step outside the strict field of 
banking the departure is often involuntary, as when 
the spinner told his bank manager: “ You are in the cotton 
trade now ; I have filed my petition.” But there are excep- 
tions. When the Bank of England, long before the war, 
took an interest in United Dominions Trust it provided an 
example that is often quoted of a tentative effort to rub off 
some of the rawest edges of the then policy of deflation. 
That is no kind of parallel for the other banking incursion 
into hire purchase announced this week. The Commercial 
Bank of Scotland has bought from Scottish Motor Traction 
Company its subsidiary Scottish Midland Guarantee Trust 
and the sub-subsidiary Second Scottish Midland Guarantee 
Trust for £1,750,000. Over 90 per cent of the business 
that has been bought consists of hire purchase finance for 
motor cars; the balance relates to plant and machinery. 
There is nothing in ‘the transaction to suggest that the 
Commercial Bank of Scotland is not actuated by the feeling 
that it has bought a good investment that will broaden the 
basis of its business. The announcement disappointed the 
Scottish Motor Traction shareholders, and on Thursday the 
shares fell 6s. 6d. to 31s. Hire purchase finance is a profit- 
able and expanding business. The rates obtainable are 
sufficient to make any banker’s mouth water, though they 
are not pure interest, containing in addition a substantial 
element of service remuneration.. Moreover, public policy 
no longer frowns upon hire purchase. Staid City critics 


still sometimes poke fun at United Dominions Trust for 
treating itself as a bank (which it is) though its business 
also includes hire purchasefinance. But United Dominions 
Trust is now in strong company. 
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Second Thoughts in Arabia 


HANGES are apparently being made to the notorious 
t. agreement negotiated last January between Mr 
Onassis, the Greek-born shipowner, and the Saudi-Arabian 
government under which Mr Onassis seemed likely to 
obtain a near monopoly in the shipment of Arabian oil, 
What these changes are, or will be, is not yet known. 
Several months. elapsed before full details of the original 
agreement were fully known ; and, according to Mr Onassis, 
he has yet to meet representatives of the Saudi-Arabian 
government to thrash out what revisions should be made. 

To satisfy other tanker companies the agreement will 
need more than the “ few alterations ” that a representative 
of Mr Onassis suggested in Monte Carlo this week should 
be enough “ to calm anxiety about Mr Onassis charging high 
freight rates or squeezing other tankers out of the Arabian 
oil business.” The part of the agreement that has aroused 
most opposition is that which gives the Onassis company the 
right to ship all crude oil and refined products from Saudi 
ports and from the terminals of pipelines running from 
Saudi-Arabia except for that shipped by Aramco or collected 
by its customers. Tankers belonging to companies with an 
oil concession or those owned by purchasing companies will 
continue to receive priority “ provided they were used to 
ship Arabian oil on December 31, 1953”. Under the 
present agreement, however, as these tankers fall out of 
service it appears that the companies would not be allowed 
to replace them. If this provision is whittled down to allow 
Aramco and the tanker charter companies to remain in the 
traffic, Mr Onassis will presumably still have a sizeable 
share of the business. Perhaps this is what he wanted to 
achieve in the first place ; if so, he seems to have played 
an elaborate hand to get it. 


Pointers from Petrochemicals 


Lot of money has been sunk in Petrochemicals in 
A the brave hope of establishing an important new 
branch of the chemical industry in this country. So far the 
only result is a considerable loss. But the chairman, M: 
Godfrey Owtram, who took office after Sir Robert Renwick 
resigned, has not abandoned hope ; he has merely intro- 
duced a refreshing breath of realism. Improvements in the 
efficiency of the plant have to be made ; a wider range ©! 
products of a higher quality has to be manufactured ; 4 
healthy capital structure has to replace the present shak‘ 
edifice ; and “ adequate finance” is needed to bring in! 
being projects which are now being planned. 

Some steps towards this goal were taken in the year to 
June 30th. The plant was made more efficient and researc! 
and development was undertaken in “ entirely new and 
promising directions.” After charging depreciation, 
company made a profit of £127,699, compared with a loss 
of £439,794. But that was the profit before interes‘ 
charges. The final product of the year’s trading was the 
growth in the accumulated loss from £4,238,329 © 
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EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES 


FRANCE Fenwick Paris 


ITALY Fenwick Milan 
SPAIN Fenwick Barcelona 
SELGIUM Fenwick Liége 


* WITZERLAND Forrer-Fenwick Zurich 
HOLLAND Van Eyle & Ruygers Rotterdam 
DENMARK V. Lowener Copenhagen 
NORWAY _ A/S Lowener, Mohn, Oslo 
SWEDEN A/B Léwener, Stockholm 


e 
MOROCCO forges de Bazas Casablanca 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA Fenwick Dakar 


YALE TRUCKS CAN HANDLE ANY PRODUCT 


Whether the product you make, ship, or store is round or square . . . liquid or solid... 
heavy or bulky ... YALE equipment is designed to handle it better, safer, and for less cost. 
With a wide range of models and capacities, you will easily find the YALE industrial lift : 
truck precisely suited to suit your needs. 4 
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POLYESTER RESINS for all industry — soon 


One of the most promising industrial developments of recent years is the 
arrival of polyester resin laminates as constructional materials. 

Already widely used in the U.S.A., these plastic products are soon to be more 
readily available in this country, because of Monsanto’s increased production 
of the essential raw materials. These include MALEIC ANHYDRIDE (made in 
this country only by Monsanto); PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE; and STYRENE MONOMER 
(made by Forth Chemicals Ltd., an associate of Monsanto). 

Polyester resins are bonded with reinforcing materials, such as glass-cloth, by 
low-pressure lamination and then become extremely tough, yet light, replace- 
ments for thin sheet metal and similar conventional materials. The big 
advantages they offer include: 


High impact strength, ability to withstand vibration, etc. 

Light weight (U.S. sports-car body, 9 ft. x 6 ft., weighs 75 lbs.) 

Easy to fabricate with unskilled labour. 

Flexibility and ability to adapt to design, not vice versa. 

Easy to clean, easy to repair (new resin is simply *‘ moulded in”’). 

No corrosion or detertoration, 

Chemical resistance. 

Can be drilled, milled, turned, etc., and metal inserts applied, as necessary. 
Less painting — dyes can be incorporated during process. 

No large capital investment in machinery. 


Polyester resin laminates can be produced in sheet form, or in 
moulds of any shape or in continuous piping (withstanding great 
pressure and permitting fittings), rods, tubes, etc. 

Monsanto, who make only the raw materials for this versatile 
product, will be pleased to give you all up-to-date information 
and details of dependable suppliers and moulders. Write to the 
address below today! 
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MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED, 


17 Victeria Station House, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1. % 4 
and at Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2 
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,.600,114. With such a loss the company has had to 
nk in terms of a drastic writing-down of its capital. 


That reconstruction was foreshadowed by Lord Bruce, 
irman of the Finance Corporation for Industry, which 
striven to save Petrochemicals. FCI is not, of course, 
ianding the immediate repayment’ of 5 per cent prior 


n stock (due for repayment at the end of last year) nor 


1e 4 per cent loan stock (due for repayment at the end 

his September). Including accrued interest it has 

ly £9 million outstanding on secured loan stocks, and 
investment can hardly escape unscathed in a recon- 
tion. But capital reconstruction will take care only of 
ist. The future seems to turn on the question of how 
Lord Bruce is prepared to back the project with 
working capital, 


Synthetic v. Natural Rubber 


A, J ExT spring, if all goes well, the natural rubber growers 
_\ should at last be competing with a privately owned 


rican synthetic rubber industry. Negotiations for the 
of the plants which make up America’s state-owned 
istry must finish on December 27, and the disposal 
‘mission must submit its recommendations to Congress 
January 31st. The law requires the “ full, fair value ” 
be paid ; that a free, competitive industry is assured ; 
{ that plants with a minimum combined capacity of 
000 tons of general purpose rubber (GR-S) and 43,000 
of butyl rubber must be sold. Plants not sold must be 
( in standby condition. Failing disposal, the Rubber Act 
| be extended until March 31st, 1955, and the plants 
ntinue to be operated by private companies as agents for 
e government. 
Little has been revealed about the negotiations, which 


have now been in progress for six months. But this week 
| was reported that the commission had approved bids from 


ree companies, and that agreement with a fourth company 
ihe American Synthetic Rubber Corporation, whose 


$6 million capital is held by nearly 30 small rubber manu- 


turers and one big chemical company—was imminent. 


‘he other companies must still be bargaining with the 


nmission. Broadly the tyre manufacturers are bidding for 


ne copolymer plants, which produce GR-S, and the oil and 


iemical companies are bidding for the plants that produce 
iroleum butadiene, the chief raw material for GR-S. The 
ierest of some companies extends into both fields. There 
ms to be more competition for the butadiene than for 
copolymer plants, partly, perhaps, because butadiene 
uses outside the synthetic rubber industry. The bids 
the copolymer plants, however, will probably meet the 
nmission’s requirements eventually, for the government 
one sanction in hand: to charge higher prices for 
thetic rubber if the plants are not sold. And though a 
emocratic Congress can be expected to scrutinise the 
posals keenly for any hint of a “ give-away” of public 
‘ities, it can hardly oppose the principle of disposal. 
If the plants are sold, what follows for natural rubber ? 
rowers have pinned their hopes on a higher price of 


‘R-S, now 23 cents a Ib ex-works, and in that they may 
not be disappointed. The extent of the rise, which is 
inlikely to be uniform throughout the industry, will depend 
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on several factors. One is the price to be paid for the 
plants ; a second the additional money that may be invested 
in the modernisation or replacement of old equipment. A 
third is that the cost of competitive selling may at first 
be higher, and a fourth is the price of butadiene. 
Demand for this material may encourage producers to raise 
the price. Another aspect of disposal may be less favourable 
to natural rubber. At present, the tyre manufacturers can 
buy as little GR-S as they please. When the plants are in 
their own hands, they will want to maintain output at the 
highest possible rate. This may set a “ floor” to their 
consumption of synthetic rubber, 


Rayon and Nylon 


URING the summer, the massive extensions to the 
British Nylon Spinners factory at Pontypool were 
brought into production and output has been rising 
from 10 million pounds of nylon yarn a year to an annual 
rate of 25 million pounds ; the factory should reach its 
rated capacity of 30 million pounds by the end of the year. 
This must make a substantial addition to what the Board 
of Trade still describes as “ rayon” preduction. The rayon 
figures already show an improvement ; output for the nine 
months to September had reached 335 million pounds, 25 
million more than in the same period of 1953. _ The increase 
in nylon. production could not have contributed as much 
as 3 million pounds to this total. But it must have had a 
considerable bearing on the five per cent increase recorded 
in rayon output during September (37.9 million pounds) 
compared with results for September, 1953 (36.2 million). 
Rayon has shared in the general buoyancy of the textile 
industries. In his annual address, Sir William Palmer, chair- 
man of the re-named British Man-Made Fibres Federation, 
referred to the remarkably high level of retail sales and saw 
nce reason why rayon should not continue to hold a sub- 
stantial portion of the home market. He referred to the 
increasing quantities of staple fibre being used by sections 
of the textile industries that did not consider rayon suitable 
for their looms in the past. This, in fact, has been one of 
the most important postwar trends in synthetic fibres, and 
the one on which many of the new outlets for synthetics 
depend. Output of staple fibre has been running during 
the past months at a slightly higher rate than that of 
continuous filament—used for the “traditional” rayon 
cloths and for tyre cord—and capacity for the. two types 
of yarn is about equal. 

From Sir William’s assessment of the industry’s export 
prospects, it seems that rayon, like cotton, will have to 
depend on the home market for the bulk of its sales. He put 
exports at about 25 per cent of the industry’s production and 
described prospects as “ confusing.” There must be con- 
siderable relief in the industry that the Australian tariff 
board, instead of acceding to the Courtaulds Australian sub- 
sidiary’s request for a higher tariff on imported acetate 
yarn has decided instead to award Courtaulds a bounty 
of 6d. a pound up to a limit of £100,000 a year for the next 
three years so long as the profit did not exceed 10 per cent 
on capital. A tariff would certainly have raised the costs 
of the Australian weavers and led to a demand for fresh 
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tariffs on imported cloth. Import concessions have only 
recently led to a recovery in exports to Australia and New 
Zealand. 


Cocoa Up, Coffee Quiet 


OcoA prices have rallied sharply, but the coffee market 
[: is quiet. Importers are still buying coffee cautiously, 
believing that Brazil will have to make a further cut in the 
minimum export price. That belief was temporarily dashed 
last month, when the new Brazilian president reaffirmed 
that there would be no change in financial policy. American 
roasters then bought more freely, and the December 
futures price on the New York market moved up. But 
futures are still at a substantial discount: December is now 
about 67.50 cents a lb., compared with a nominal spot 
price of 71.50 cents, and March is 60.40 cents a lb. A 
large short position is open in December futures in New 
York, with little tenderable coffee about. There is just 
time to bring coffee from Brazil to tender, but some buying 
back will almost certainly be necessary. Hence the price 
of December futures, and of prompt coffee in Brazil, are 
likely to rise. But even though buyers—in the United 
States especially—will soon have to replenish stocks, the 
expected firmness of the market may be short-lived. The 
marketing season of Central American and African coffee 
is just getting under way. Brazil, where stocks have been 
piling up; may therefore find that an increased demand will 
coincide with increased selling pressure from other pro- 
ducing countries, 

Prices of cocoa, in contrast, are far more buoyant. The 
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turning point came last month, after Accra cocoa for 
shipment had touched £335 a ton, one-third lower ‘han 
the price at the beginning of the season. Dealers were 
over-sold, and their covering purchases from the By ‘ish 
West African marketing boards started the recovery. (cher 
buyers here and on the Continent came in and prices -ose 
sharply ; Accra cocoa is now selling at about £415 2 ton 
for November/January shipment. The big British manu- 
facturers did not need to follow the market up, becuuse 
they had just bought 10,000 tons at £345 a ton. No: do 
the marketing boards need to press cocoa on the mark: + at 
present. They have already sold 110,000 tons this season, 
whereas their purchases from producers total about 75,000 
tons. The French and the Brazilians are also well sold 
forward. It is still too early to say whether the crop in 
the Gold Coast, the largest producing country, will reach 
the preliminary estimate of 225,000 tons, but the present 
rate of purchases does not encourage hopes that the estimate 
will be exceeded. A repetition of last season’s shortage is 
unlikely, but the balance between world supply and demand 
is fime and there is still a good deal of speculative interest 
in the market. 


early 


Sulphuric Acid Costs 


¥ this time next year the proportion of sulphuric acid 
B that is made out of anhydrite excavated from the large 
deposits existing in this country will be a fifth or a sixth of 
the total, instead of the present twentieth. There will then 
be three anhydrite plants in commission. Extensions now 
in train at the plant that Imperial Chemical Industries has 
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There was little change in value in the total 
trade of the sterling area in the first half of 1954, 
compared with the first half of 1953, but some 
shift in direction. Trade within the sterling area 
continued to grow, while trade with the non- 
sterling world suffered a small decline. The 
growth of trade within the sterling area reflected 
larger exports from Britain. The decline in sales 
to non-sterling countries affected only the overseas 
sterling area, a slight rise in its sales to OEEC 
countries being more than offset by the fall in 
sales to other markets. British exports to non- 
sterling countries were higher than in the same 
period of 1953, despite the fall in exports to the 
dollar area. 

The decline in sterling area exports to the rest 
of the world was matched by the fall in imports 
from that source. Britain and the overseas sterling 
area both bought less from the dollar area and more 
from OEEC countries than in the first half of 1953. 
Between the first and second quarters of this year, 
however, trade with the dollar area increased. A 
seasonal rise in Britain’s dollar imports was accom- 
panied by a four per cent rise in the dollar imports 
of other sterling countries. And exports to the 
dollar area rose for the first time for a year. It 
must be remembered that Britain’s dollar exports 
fell in the third quarter, but exports of sterling 
commodities to the dollar area should rise further. 
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g (THE JOURNAL OF FINANCE AND CREDITS) | 
: Editors: Erich Achterberg and Volkmar Muthesius 
a 
: THE 1955 YEARLY SERIES 
f begins on 1* January with a Special Foreign Number in German, which will be full of | 
a good articles and will circulate throughout the world. This is 
u A GOOD OPPORTUNITY | 
iM for establishing new connections with business people and banks in all countries, | 
‘ Please ask for free sample copies, with tariff of advertising rates and practical 
suggestions for the effective lay-out and placing of your advertisement. | 
Correspondence is conducted in all languages. Copy provided for adver- | 

tisements in your own language will be correctly translated by us into German. | 
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1 fields of Telecom- 
ind Electronics 
eated an exacting de- 
for fine resistance wires 
e a large and up-to-date 
: engaged in the production 
; per Fine Wires, where manu- 
e from start to finish is closely 
led at every stage. We supply 
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— British steel makes the world’s new; 


> 


“ Avanti ”’, “ Figaro ”, “ Der Kurier ”, the “ Herald 
Tribune ” — every day the world’s news is put into 
print. And in almost every civilised country 

British printing presses are there to do it. 

British printing machinery even goes to America, 

the home of giant-size newspapers. 

This machinery is steel. Wherever you go the prefix 
* British ’ means steel of the highest quality. New 
better steels are constantly being developed, and 


wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel 
leads the worl: 
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en operating at Billingham for the last twenty-five years 
uld be completed in a few weeks’ time, giving it an annual 
icity of 175,000 tons instead of 100,000 tons. Both the 
xy Chemicals plant at Whitehaven and the United 
huric Acid Corporation plant at Widnes should be ready 
un in next April, and their full outputs of 75,000 
and 150,000 tons respectively may be reached by the 
umn. By the end of 1955, therefore, nearly half of the 
huric acid made in Britain may be derived from home 
urces, counting in plants using spent oxide and smelter 
es as well as those using anhydrite. Four years ago the 
ortion was little more than a quarter. 
e trend away from dependence upon imported sulphur 
3 travelled some distance since 1951. As new pyrites- 
‘ ing plants have gradually come into operation, the con- 
tion of imported pyrites has more than doubled from 
over a quarter of a million tons in 1950 to well over 
oo tons this year. At the same time, the use of im- 
d sulphur has dropped from over a million tons to about 
o tons this year. Sulphur is much easier to get now 
n three years ago, but imports have been cut severely, 
| are limited by ligepce to those needs that cannot be met 
FE other sulphur producing Materials, and sulphur stocks 
: been allowed to run down. There seems to be little 
ediate prospect of the world shortage of elemental 
phur returning ; on the other hand, the government does 
et seem inclined to scrap this last control upon sulphur. 
th control or without it, however, there will certainly 
ressure to reduce costs at anhydrite and pyrites plants. 
he basis of present prices for materials, both produce 
more expensively than sulphur-burning plants ; but it 
that anhydrite may be more economic than pyrites. 
capital cost of an anhydrite plant is about half as much 
) as that of a pyrites plant of similar capacity. The 
ines plant will cost about £5 million, equivalent to 
»5,000 for each person it will employ. But on the price 
t ICI debits itself for its anhydrite at Billingham, and 
1 the money it gets for the cement clinker produced as 
y-product, the running costs are significantly cheaper 
n on pyrites. Recent estimates within ICI suggest that 
“net cost” thus set against acid from anhydrite is about 
8 2s. a ton, £1 a ton more than the cost of producing acid 
m sulphur but roughly the same amount cheaper than 
m pyrites. Most acid producers use more than one 
nod, and there is always a slight switching from one to 
other as material supplies and prices vary ; at present 
e is some capacity to spare at sulphur-burning plants. 
s 1s likely to increase next year, even though the demand 
acid will go on rising. 
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J Too Much Softwood ? 


‘*HE new timber season has opened with prospects 
, of larger supplies, and with some doubt whether 
un, the largest single importer, will need all it can get. 
opean production of softwood this season is likely to 
‘lightly higher. than last season’s 9 million standards. 
duction in North America has almost recovered from 
earlier strike of American lumberjacks, and total output 
expected to be some 19.5 million standards. This would 
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be 500,000 standards more than last season, and most of 
that should be available for export. The volume of exports 
from Russia is as usual conjectural, but they are perhaps 
unlikely to exceed the 180,000 standards shipped last year. 
The Russian timber industry, which before the war was 
the largest exporter, is still lagging far behind planned 
development owing to inadequate equipment and transport. 

British purchases this season will probably total some 
1.7 million standards. Consumption, however, averaged 
only 117,000 standards a month between January and 
September, and stocks have risen steadily since May. At 
the present rate of consumption and of arrivals, merchants 
would have about 700,000 standards in their yards at the 
end of this year. The weight of stocks does not appear 
to worry the importers. They point out that consumption, 
which was freed last November, has recently improved, 
and that a consumption of 130,000 standards in August 
was excellent for what is usually the slackest month. Never- 
theless it is questionable whether the outlook for the home 
trade is as bright as many importers suggest. Compared 
with the rapid pace of building and construction work in 
Britain this year the consumption of softwood ‘seems low. 
Consumers have left little doubt about the reason: prices 
are too high compared with timber’s substitutes—concrete, 
metals and ~herdboard. At the first of the new season’s 
Scandinavian auctions prices of softwood rose about 8 per 
cent above the average for last season. At later auctions 
prices declined slightly, but several shippers have already 
raised their quotations for delivery next spring. 


> More Money for Bancroft 


T will take about £12 million to bring Bancroft Mines 
i into production at the initial rate of 4,000 tons of copper 
a month. Development of the new mine, which was 
incorporated in Rhodesia only in May last year, has already 
gone far enough for the directors to predict that this rate of . 
production will be reached in 1957 and not in 1958 as 
anticipated in the prospectus. The company has received 
£6 million from the issue of 20 million §s. shares at 6s. 
each. The pattern of financing is similar to that followed 
in many developing mines in South Africa and Rhodesia. 
As the following table of shareholdings shows, the parent 
mine; the royalty landlord, the mining finance house 
and the shareholders of the parent mine and the controlling 
finance house subscribed the initial capital: 


Number of Shares 


Rhokana a we i 9,546,983 
British South Africa Company 5,000,000 
Rhodesian Anglo-American Bs 207,425 
Members of Rhokana, other than ““Rhoanglo” 3,523,317 


Members of “‘Rhoanglo”’ 3,722,275 


Total .. oa i — Sa .. 20,000,000 


After the substantial rise in the market value of these 
shares, some of the original holders must have sold out at 
a profit ; those who have retained the shares have a hand- 
some book profit, now that the shares are quoted at 27s. 9d. 

Bancroft will secure another £3 million from the issue 
of 5 per cent notes which Rhokana has undertaken to 
















590 
subscribe or to find subscribers for. 


This issue, together 
with the equity subscriptions, should provide sufficient 
funds for development up to the second quarter of 1956. 


The notes will be repayable in four equal instalments, the 
first of which will be due on December 31, 1958. Repay- 
ment will thus fall due in the period of five years in which 


initial capital expenditure can for tax purposes be written off 
against profits. The consequent reduction in tax liabilities 
is one of the reasons why the Rhodesian copper companies, 
with substantial development schemes under way, prefer 


Rhodesian to British domicile. 
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Leo. This stage is not likely to be reached until a second, 
improved version, designed to duplicate Leo in case of 
breakdown, has been installed at Cadby Hall. 


* 


Britain entered the “coal winter” this month with just 
under 17}$ million tons of coal in “ distributed stocks,” 
held by merchants and major industrial consumers. 
coal industry itself had stocks of 990,000 tons at collicries 
and 193,000 tons at opencast sites. 


he 


All these stocks 


vere 


markedly lower than a year before. 


SHORTER NOTES 


A company has been formed by J. Lyons and Co., the 
caterers, for the manufacture of electronic computors. 
Called Leo Computors, Ltd., after the machine designed 
and built by Lyons (the Lyons Electronic Office), its forma- 
tion indicates that Lyons intends to persist in its project 
to build and market computors based on its experience with 


A British trade 


1953- 


| Company Notes 





BROOKE BOND. The non-voting 
ss. “B” ordinary shares of Brooke Bond 
yield £3 3s. per cent at the current price 
of 19s. 9d. xd. That is a slender yield 
even for a company that has effectively 
increased its ordinary dividend from 10 
to 124 per cent after making a 300 per 
cent free scrip issue. Nor does the yield 
seem to make much allowance for the 
fact that the control of the company 
resides in the £150,000 of “ A” ordinary 
shares. But the yield is not without 
rhyme or reason. 


Brooke Bond owns tea plantations as 
well as controlling a massive distribution 
organisation. Its shares have participated 
in the boom in tea shares, brought about 
by the abrupt rise in the price of tea. 
The profits of the tea plantations are 
soaring ; there is the possibility of sub- 
Stantial gains on stocks; and the state 
of the tea market has by no means been 
completely reflected in recently published 
trading results. The prospect for profits 
and the hopes for dividends are still 
bright. In addition, the Brooke Bond 
dividend is covered handsomely by net 
earnings ; the latest rate of 124 per cent 
is covered over five times. The fly in the 
ointment is that if the substantial profits 
retained by overseas subsidiaries were 
remitted to this country they would 
attract heavy taxes. 


In examining the results for the year 
to June 30th, in which the net profit of 
£1,199,194 represented less than. 2 per 
cent of the £68,464,000 turnover, the 
chairman, Mr John Brooke, must have 
two thoughts. As chairman of the planta- 
tion companies in the group he cannot 
but welcome buoyant demand and record 
prices, but Brooke Bond is more of a 





distributor than a producer and the chair- 
man does not réally enjoy high prices. 
The distribution companies have had “ to 
trade at a loss for prolonged periods.” 
Using up its previously accumulated 
stocks, the company did not raise the price 
of its packets of tea sufficiently to cover 
their replacement values. It hardly looks 
as though Mr Brooke has guessed the 
market happily this year. He still feels 
bearish, remarking that only a slight 
improvement in supplies is needed to 
bring a sharp reaction in prices at the 
auctions. He caught Throgmorton Street 
in a receptive mood and set tea shares 
tumbling, including Brooke Bond’s own 
shares. Some market authorities would 
now accept his prediction of a reaction 
but would still have doubts about the 
word “ sharp.” 


* 
JOSEPH LUCAS (INDUS. 
TRIES). In the last few months the 
#1 ordinary shares of Joseph Lucas 


(Industries) have been strong. There was 
the prospect of higher profits from the 
company, which as a maker—almost the 
only maker—of electrical equipment for 
the motor manufacturers could not fail to 
share in the boom enjoyed by its prin- 
cipal customers. There was the hope of 
bigger dividend payments, following the 
increase in the interim dividend and the 
100 per cent free scrip issue. 

In fact, the company’s profits in the 
year to July 31st were higher and so, too, 
is the dividend for that year. But the 
results and the dividend disappointed 
investors. Gross profits have risen 
from £6.2 million to £6.9 million ; this 
was a smaller increase than was expected, 


* 


mission will tour Egypt, Sudan and 


Ethiopia early next year to study the ways in which these 
countries are being developed and how far British industry 
and commerce may be able to help. 
the mission will be led by Sir Edward Benthall, who led 
a similar mission to several Middle Eastern countries in 


In Egypt and Sudan 


but the principal disappointment was with 
the dividend. The year’s ordinary divi- 
dends, allowing for the 100 per cent free 
scrip issue, work out at Is. 6d. a share 
(or 74 per cent) ; the dividend in 1952-53 
was 2s, 2d. a share, equivalent to 1s, 1d. 
(or 5.4 per cent) on the recently doubled 
ordinary capital. Immediately after the 
dividend announcement, the {1 ordinary 
shares fell 2s, 9d. to 43s. 6d. (to offer a 
yield of £3 9s. per cent). The directors 
have placed the emphasis on profit reten- 
tions. In the ‘sense that the business of 
Joseph Lucas must expand in step with 
the growth of the motor industry they are 
right to do so. But that does not mean 
they can ignore their other duty of keep- 
ing dividends reasonably in step with an 
expansion in business and assets. 


* 


ALEXANDRE AND UNITED 
DRAPERY STORES. The pro- 
cess of merger and take-over the 
multiple tailoring and clothing trades 18 
still going on. Two major groups have 
emerged: that controlled by Montagu 
Burton and that controlled by United 
Drapery Stores. The amalgamations 
which have taken place so far make it 
impossible for an outside shareholder to 


compare one year’s results with anolner; 
he can seldom be certain how muco in 
the accounts is due to the absorption of 


subsidiaries and. how much to a normal 
expansion in business. ‘That exerc:se }8 
Particularly difficult at the moment, 438 
the recent mergers came at a time wien 
the multiple tailors were recovering ‘om 
a trade setback. Indeed, the me: «crs 
themselves may be the natural reac'ion 
to that slump. 

The shareholder can only judge cach 
individual bid on its immediate m''ls. 
Applying this standard to the pro; osed 
amalgamation of Alexandre and United 
Drapery Stores, shareholders in nev iief 
company seem to have grounds for com- 
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nt. Certainly they have no power to 
t for the Alexandre directors, con- 
ng 75 per cent of the equity, have 
ted the offer from United Drapery 
of four of its §s. ordinary shares 
ery five §s. ordinary or “A” ordi- 
hares in Alexandre. These new 
United Drapery will not rank 
dends until next February ; on the 
a price of 41s. 3d. for the United 
equity the bid works out in 

terms at about £4 million. 
mmediate gain for shareholders in 
dre is in dividend payments. The 
) payments by Alexandre were an 
1 of 5 per cent on an ordinary 
of £600,000 and a final of 10 per 
1 a capital of £650,000. The direc- 
United Drapery have indicated 
total payment for 1954-55 will 
per cent. As the two companies 
rning about the same rate on their 
capitals, there is some ground for 
ief that this dividend will be main- 
{ on the increased capital after the 
In that event the shareholders in 
idre will be swopping a dividend 
nder 1§ per cent for one. equivalent 
io 40 per cent. For the shareholders in 
United Drapery, the advantages are that 
earnings will not apparently be 
that its tailoring interests have 
enlarged by the addition of a suc- 
ful business and that the management 
xe strengthened by the inclusion of 
Alexandre directors on the United 
Drapery board. 


* 


SCHWEPPES. Investors can have 
their doubts about the Beecham proposals 
rganise its preference capital (dis- 

1 in last week’s issue), but they can 
have serious doubts - about the 

ils from Schweppes, reconstituting 


its preference capital structure. In 
essence, these proposals are simple. The 
holders of the £200,000 of 10 per cent 
second cumulative preference stock units 
are asked to agree to the conversion of each 
of these units into two § per cent first 
cumulative preference stock units (of 
which £300,000 are now in issue). The 
conversion involves the capitalisation of 
£200,000 from reserves to allow for a 100 
per cent free scrip issue of § per cent 
preference shares to the holders of the 
IO per cent stock. 

Preference shareholders are left as well 
off as they were before and they secure 
the additional advantage, arising from 
amendments to the company’s articles, of 
gaining some limited control over the 
companys borrowing powers and its 
ability to issue further preference shares. 
They do, however, lose the right to vote 
at the annual general meeting (a right 
which gave them some say in the manage- 
ment of the company). But as compensa- 
tion the company’s articles will be altered 
so that repayment at par is replaced by 
repayment at a premium equal to the 
excess of the market value (taken at an 
average over six months) over par. They 
will retain their right to vote on winding- 
up proposals and if and when their divi- 
dends fall six months in arrears. The 
principal advantage to the company itself 
is that the proposals clear the way for any 
new issue of preference shares, a step 
which was previously difficult because of 
the conflicting interests of the two classes 
of preference capital. It is that possibility, 
and the fact that their control over the 
company’s management is strengthened, 
which may commend the scheme to 
ordinary shareholders, whose agreement 
is necessary for the capitalisation of 
reserves. The scheme, in fact, gives the 
new preference capital an up-to-date look. 
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Price Indices 
(Dec. 29, 1950= 100) 
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| Sept. | Oct. | Oct. Oct. 
| 28, 26, 27, 27, 31, 28, | 26, 
| 1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1954 | 1954 
























ae ‘6 -$ | 97-0] 3-93 | 3 70 | 3-65 | 3-69 | 3-64 
LOCRS 
Wee 87-2 | 90-0 -5 | 91-3] 4-72 | 4-57 | nn 4-50 | 4-51 
nt trust 88-1 | 92-0 ‘0 | 93-4 4-68 | 4°48 | 4-45 | 4-44 | 4-42 
91-5 | 93-9. ‘7 | 95-81 4-96 | 4-84] 4-83] 4-80 | 4-7 
trust ....... 87-6 | 92-0 ‘0 | 93-4 | 5-03 | 4-79 | 4-76 | 4-74 | 4-72 
jeuwcneal 97-3 |104-8 -8 1116-8 | 4-26 | 4-29 | 4-17] 4-13 | 3-96 
insurance .... J114-3 (126-3 | -1 |137-1 | 5-04 | 4-73 | 4-72 | 4-64 | 4-40 
ent trust....... 29-9 |171-2 -9 |187-1 | 5: 4-55 | 4-42 | 4-33 | 4-43 
engineering 103°9 |131-9 | -6 141-5] 5- 4-79 | 4-51 | 4-76 | 4-67 
sioeSteat 113-5 {155-1 2-2 |170-2 | 5-20 | 4-35 | 4-18 | 4-16 | 4-10 
\ircraft 117-3 |160-6 | | -8 |180-5 | 5- 4-93 | 4-70 | 4-60 | 4-46 
i | 
teteeoeae 96-2 113-4 |118-6 {120-6 /123-4 | 6-75 | 6-37 | 6-10 | 6-07 | 5-92 
Sade 148-5 |210-2 |221-4 |261-8 (284-7 | 4- 3-60 | 3-41 | 2-89 | 2-69 
extiles ......... 104-8 |120-1 |121-9 [122-8 [125-0 | 6-09 | 7-29 | 7-19 | 7-13 | 6-99 
old goods ....... 104-9 |143-2 {154-8 |158-3 [165-2 | 5-22 | 4-97 | 4-75 | 4-75 | 4-57 
«ome eticaateaee 79-8 | 80-3 | 78-3 | 79-0 | 81-6] 4- 5-89 | 6-18 | 6-07 | 5-8 
00. eeunckatues 87-5 | 83-4 | 99-5 | 96-0 | 95:4] 6- 7-66 | 6-47 | 6-71 | 6- 
textiles 52, .dices 100-9 |117-6 120-1 |123-1 124-3 | 5-64 | 5-72 | 5-68 | 5-55 | 5: 
. 
ical. 5 cares 126-5 |176-4 |180-8 |188-9 |194-7 | 4- 4-16 | 4-05 | 3-97 | 3- 
+ ohautenen ances 118-0 (153-4 [162-2 |171-1 [195-3 | 6-60 | 6-52 | 6-27 | 5-99 | 5- 
ING... «ign aes 118-2 [127-3 |137-4 [144-5 [147-8 | 6-46 | 5-85 | 5-43 | 5-21 | 5- 
(capital goods) ...... 112-0 \147-3 |154-7 |155-0 |162-1 | 5- 4-97 | 4-75 | 4-77 | 4- 
(consumption goods)... (106-0 \126-2 \134-8 |138- 2-6 | 5- 5-77 | 5-41 | 5-37 | 5- 
4- 









5-79 | 5-48 | 5-20 | 5-14 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 

Next Account begins: November 17th 
Next Contango Day: November 17th 
Next Settlement Day: November 23rd 

HAvinG climbed to a new peak of 182.3 
before the week-end, the Financial Times 
ordinary share index had fallen back to 
179.6 by the close on Wednesday. ‘There 
was some selling of equities, but the 
principal reason for a dull market. seems 
to have been a lack of buyers, a factor 
partly’ accounted for by the counter- 
attractions of: recent new issues. After 
starting the week-rather dully, gilt-edged 
stocks made a gradual improvement ; 
demand was largely concentrated on those 
stocks with a life of 15 years or less. 
Gilt-edged prices, however, turned down 
on Thursday ; some money may have been 
withdrawn in front of the Dorman Long 
issue. Dominion and Colonial stocks 
remained firm, and the new North of 
Scotland Electricity stock opened at ss 
premium. Bank and insurance shares 
moved narrowly but Sun Life improved 
on the dividend announcement and Sun 
Insurance advanced on talk of a capitalisa- 
tion issue. Japanese and German issues, 
notably Tokyo Electric, made some sharp 
advances at the beginning of the week 
but lost some of the ground they had 
gained on Wednesday. 

With the outstanding exception of 
Marks and Spencer most of the indus- 
trial “blue-chips” were easier. The 
heaviest losses were reported on Wednes- 
days and Thursday. Tobacco shares 
were weak at the beginning of the 
week on the latest statement about lung 
cancer. In the stores group, “ Gussies ” 
were firm before the shares went ex the 
capitalisation issue but they lost some 
ground later. Elsewhere in that group 
Jones and Higgins improved on the 
acceptance of the bid from GUS and so 
did the shares of United Drapery and 
Alexandre on the merger and dividend 
statement. 

Having climbed to 18% just after the 
weekend, Anglo-Iranian remained reason- 
ably steady but some of the other oil 
shares tended to fall. Tea shares were 
weak but rubber shares were steady. 
Kaffirs were inclined to drift lower at the 
beginning of the week but there were 
signs Of a rally in OFS developers on 
Thursday. 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 











Security Indices Yields 


| 


‘} i 9) ; 
Ord.* Fixed “fect Ord, 


Int.t 


Total bargains 
























1954, High -3 | 117: 1954 
~ (Nov. 4) | (Nov. 9)} Nov. 3 | 12,675 
» Low.j 131-1 | 111-78 » #4 14,131 
(Jan. 1) | (Jan. 5) » 91} 14,581 
1953, High] 131-5 | 112-55 » 8] 17,153 
(Nov. 4) (Nov. 27 » 21 15,017 
Low.j 113-9 | 105-68 » 10} 13,995 

(May 20 ‘ 


* July 1, 1935=100.. + 1928=100. 
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Prices. 1954 | BRITISH FUNDS | Price. | 

ri 1954 : rice, | Price, Yield, 

Jan.1 to Nov.10 _ AND Nov. 3,|Nov:10, Nov. a, 
GUARANTEED | 1954 | 1954 1954 

Higl Low STOCKS 3 
































































































































je doubled capital. Yield basis 84%. 








Prices, 1954 
Jan. 1 to Nov.10, 


toe bp (om 


on 
Ge CGAKesi 
cess 


-- © 


ro 


~ 


— 
rrresaw 


WHI rac 








100 19 Exchequer 24%, 1955 ... .100/3/6};100 3/4 ves 5 
10 LO1} jExchequer 3° 1960 ~o+.s} 105%. | L059 012 8} 1 
| 99° Exchequer 3% ‘62-63... 1054 | 1044* 11 2 7) % 8! 
100 993 S. Fdg. 13% 1954 Ass. Exc.) 100)* | 100%*, 1 7 1) Tl 
10 99 4 «Serial Funding 2}% 1957 101} | 101% 0 12 10 | 2 10 
LUO i) Serial Funding 3% 1955. .| 1013 | 1013 05 9 4 
101% | 10 War Bonds 2)% "54-56 ..| 10038. | 100% 013 7 Ol 
101% | 1004 |Funding 23% '52-57.... | 10048 | 100388 | 2 6 6] 41 
1023 10] War Loan 3% °55-59.....) 101} | 101) ace Tl 
100 511 Savings Bonds 3% °55-65 LOO & | 100 *; tis: 2 1! 
1013 Fu 24%, "56-61 .....| 100 | 100% | 1 4 10} 6! 
3+ | 92% |Funding 3% '59-69......| 9Tf | 98% | 116 1] 7 
100 9313 ‘Funding 3% '66-68......| 1004 | 100% | 1 12 10 61 
99 97! Funding 3$% 1999-2004. .| 98% | 994.1119 6 
100 Funding 4% | 60-90 . . 103 & | 1033 Eo9 359 
0 Savings Bonds 3%, °60- 70 97%.| 97% (116 8] 
I) 3 Savings Bon: ts 24%,” 64 67) 96 | 96 #8 l 13 ] ; 
1 10] Victory 4% °20-76....... 105 i } 105% | 114 OF 
} 8 MAVINES Bonds 7 65- 75. j 95 2 16 95; 1 18 4 t 
9 934 (Consols 4% aft. Feb. °57..) 99% | 99% 2 4 T} 
; 84% (Conv. 33% aft. Ave "ol. 91i | 924 ;2 1 8} 
104 9.4, \Conv. 34% 1969.........1 103% | 104% | 111 11} 
100 § 39% (Conv. 2% 1958-59.......! | 10044 | 100? | 0 16 10) 
d 63% Treas. 24% aft. April 75.) 69; | 69$ | 119 9 
g 144 ‘Treas. 3% aft. April 66...) 81§ | 82 20 4 
2 Treas. 34% “77-80 ....... 101% | 100}* | 118 3} 9 
LO1s 2 Les 34° ”, APL AS a 5:5 | 100% | 100#% | 118 1} 9 
Ili 83 Redemption 3% 86-96...) 914 | 91} 119 4} 5 
84 § W ur L’n 34% aft. Dec. 52; 904% 914%; 2 2 2}3 16 
69} 63% ‘Consols 24% Sows keks 69} | 693 1 29° 32.9 28 
1 88% iBr. Elec. 5% °68-73...... : | 96% 117 3} 5 
9 8748 iBr. Elec. 3%°°7477T...... ; SH 11 38 17 6 
lil 103 4% |Br. Elec. 44% °74-79..... 110% | 110% |114 3;310 
LOL? 93 iBr. Elec. 34% '16-79..... 100 %*; 100#%* 117 10} 9 
a 83 % jBr. Trans. 3% "78-88..... |} 91% | 912 : 0 3} 9 
) 8&8 Br. Trans. 3% '68-73..... | 964 |; 964% /:11T 4) 5 
LOY { 100 Br. Trans. 4% °72-17..... | 107% | 1078 | 1 14 10} 10 
924 84} (Br. Gas 3% °90-95....... 1 oOlt- bp Ss bd a9 8] 8 
103 962 (Br. Gas 34% '69-T1...... | 103% | 1038 }113 9 5 
1084 99 Br. Gas 4% °69-72....... 107% | 108} ae 9 
fo earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (i) To latest date. (§) Net yields are 
calculated after allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in {. * Ex dividend. 
f life 11} years approximately. 
Prices, 195 Prices, 1954 TRUSTEE Price, | Price, 
Jan. L-Nov.10) STOCKS AND Nov. 3,!Nov.10, 
High Lov Hich | Low FOREIGN BONDS 1954 1954 
| f 
5 | 97 IO} i. . 349 65 69 ....} 964 96} 3 
| 101} | 97} on 4% "73-75 ....| 101 101 3 
Sf | 106} 184 N Ze: lan 14° °76-78.| 1064 1064 3 
O64 fh 19% 1? ILC: 3% aft. 1920 | 784* 13 3 
OF | 99 Hm iLive 7poo) 3% ‘D4 64. 983 99 3 
(3h | 87% 80) M.Wtr.‘B’ 3% '34-2003' 86) | 864 3 
1 ; 104} 101{ Agric. Mort. 5% °59-89' 1034 1034 4 
| 104% 71? jGerman 7% ......<.. 101 | 104 
1572 102 tGerman 54%.....<.. 154 157 
139] 119 170} 1523 Japan 5% 1907...... 168 169 
ene 13 198} 167 Japan 54% Conv. 1930 197 194} 
Pric 1954 Last Two rice rice 
\. 1toNov.10) Pividends | ORDINARY — |Nov. 3,Nov.10, N 
Low | 4a) (b) {(c) STOCKS 1954 | 1954 195 
e % Banks & DISCOUNT £ 
51 42 l 38. ¢ 5 a\Barclays f1 ......... 50/6 50 /- 4 
15/4 58/9 | 14 ¢ 7 a'Lloyds ‘A’ £5, {1 pd...' 72/6 71/6 {3 4 
90 74/9 | 8a 10 b Midland él, fully pd. .; 89/- 89/- 14 ll 
85/9 72/7} | 86! 84aN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd.) 84/- | 83/6 | 4 5 
98/9 19/6 | 18 ¢ 10 a Westminster £4, f1 pd. 98/- 98/- | 3 6 
64/0} | 435/- | 1Thd Tha!Alexanders f1 ....... ' 62/6 | 60/- | 4 4t 
50/9 40/103} 5 6 5 alNat. Disc. ‘B’ f1..... 50/6 | 50/6 | 2 be 
57/9 446 | 56 5 a\Union Disc. {1....... 57/- | 5T/- 13 2 
50 37/6 } 46 4 a\Barc. (D.C.O.) £1....) 48/- | 49/- 3 4 
49 40/3 7 b ThaiChart. Bk. of India fl 48/6 47/6 6 1 
INSURANCE i 
163 9, | 50.a\ 8 blLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- 16 16 |2 2 
25+ | 20¢ | 40tb 20ta\Peart £1, fully pd..... 234° | 234 14 ll 
47} 3548 | 105¢c\112$tc Prudential ‘A’ She cnet 454 | | 4 ll 
| BReweries, Etc. | 
135/6 (125/- | 33 6 We Me 20 sg te bs exe 133 4 134 44 | 6 8 0 
26/104) 17/44 Tha) 176) Distillers, 4/- ........ | 25/9 26/9 {3 9 
39/44 | 31 | 11 5b 8 aGuinness 10/-........ 39/- 39/- 14 6 
96 60/- | 15%) 7 a Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1) 88/9 95 /- 4 6 


* kx dividend. + Free of tax. Yield calculated on gross basis. { Yield basis 124%. 
year’s dividend. (d) Yield basis 40%. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield, 
profits ; yield basis 14-8%,. (#) Yield basis 134%, after capital bonus, 
after capital bonus. (n) Yield basis 174% as forecast by company. 

374%. (s) Yield basis 22-7% gross. (t) Also 2}% not subject to tax, from capital profits. Y. 
basis 12%. {v) Yield basis 74%. (w) Yield basis 17$%. (x) Yield basis 181- 8% ping 


Low 


| 41/43 


8/9 


49/9 


£28 
77/10 


17/6 


22/- 
30/3 
31/3 


24/104 


41/9 
67 /3 
38/- 
33/- 
33/6 


$| 36/3 
| $38} 
| 32/6 


18/5 
38/6 


| 37/9 
| 26/6 


49/3 


‘| $634 


51/6 
21/6 


Balt. & Ohio.. 


* +20 


N. -Y. Cent. see] 
Asmat: Tel. was 
Stand. Gas ...| 
United Corp. | 
W. Union Tel. .! 


§ Yield basis 93%. 
{g) Yield basis 433%. 

(j) Yield basis 113%. 
(oe) Yield basis 9°, 


= on 
oO aa: 


to 
Norm 


9 
24 ¢ ee Tin 4/-. i 
1 2 





Am. Viscose .| 34 
Cel. of Am...| 2 
Chrysler -+-+| 66 | 64 
Gen. Elec....| 43§ | 44% Btd. Oil of N. J 
Gen. Motors. 92 912 JU.S. Steel .. 
| 98 festinghous* 
Inter. Nickel | 52 541i [Woolworth. 


(a) Interim dividend. 


Goodyear . 





(h) Also 4% 











ORDINARY 


' 


STEEL & ENGINEERING| 


1S GBA es ei cae: 11/9 
34a Cammell Laird 5/- 10/6 
5 ajGuest Keen N’ fold fl. 71/3 

Stewarts & Lloyds £1.| 41/6 

: Summers (John) {1...] 27/- 
4 a\United Steel {1...... 26/6 
ess haw ee ems 39/6 

‘TEXTILES 
4a Bradtord Dyers f1 . 29/- 


12 biBrit. Celanese 10/-....| 30/3 
10 biCoats (J. & P.) Be 29 
4 aCourtaulds {1 ....... | 38 
10 a\Lanes. Cotton f1..... | 27 
15 b\Patons & Baldwins £1) 34/ 


i w@m i 
” 


Motor & AIRCRAFT | 


34a Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 22/10 
84 British Motor 5/-..... | 12/14 
T4ci\De Havilland f1..... | 25/6 
5 a\Ford Motor {1....... 19/9 
6 a\Hawker Siddeley £1. .| 46/- 
5 c\Leyland Motors f1 .. .}102/6 
a'Rolis Royce {1 ...... 78/9* 
ec Standard Motor 5/-...| 8/6 
| SHops & StTores 
a Boots Pure Drug 5/-, .| 29/3 
b|Debenhamts 10/- ..... 43/3 
biGt. Universal 5/-,....| 57/9 
a Lyons (J.) ‘A’ £1..... ate 6* 
15 a Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.| 76/6 | 75 
20 a Woolworth 5/-.......| 64/3xf| 62 
Om 
5 a Angio-Iranian ese aca 
74a Burmah {1........ 120/- 
12 6 Royal Dutch 100 a... £483 | £49 
10+ Shell Reg. fl nice tee j114/44 1] 
stat rinidad L’holds 5/-. | 92/3 | 31 
SHIPPING 
5 alCunard Be ass svaiust ae/o 
12 c\Furness Withy £1. 42/6 
3 aiP. & O Def. 





10 cjRoyal Mail {1 .......| 30/- 
MISCELLANEOUS 

4 a: Assoc. Elect. £{1...... 62/6 

5 ajAssoc. Port. Cem. £1..| 91/3* 

|) toBLcc. ee eeeee| 51/6 


74a|Bowater Paper {1....| 70/- 
of a Brit. Aluminium {1 ..} 39/9 
8}+a\ Brit. Amer. Tob. i0/- . 48/6 


ce ‘anadian Pacific $25 .| $48 


| seo Record 4/- ..| 49/6 


6 
a\Dunlop Rubber 10/- 31/6 


: a\English Elect. {1..... 54 /- 
8} b|General Te > eee |} 58/9 
4 ailmp. Chemical {1 ....| 42 

| §S8hallmp. Tobacco {1..... 62/- 

$2-90ciInter. Nickel n.p.v....| $933 
74a\London Brick f1..... 65 /- 
6§a|Monsanto Chemical 5/-| 29/3 
34a\Tate &Lye fl cs 84/9 


10 6|Tube Investments fl. 16/3 
5 alTurner & Newall {1 ..| 93/- 
9¢p\Unilever {1 ......... 

+4 Za\United Molasses 10/-.. 

24ta\Cons, Tea & Lands £1.) 48/- 

10 ¢\London Asiatic Rbr.2/-| 2/3 
ThayU inited Sua Betong {1} 44/6 


95 1 4 
3T g* 





MINES 
20 ajAnglo-Amer. 10/- .. | 8} 
89 a\De Beers 5/- Bearer. .|118/1} 
ise Ip ree State Geduld 5/-./106 /— 
10 ¢/Randfontein >: SeesREe 





Se nage tak 
| 3 | 10 
| _4¥ 


$ 


22 


$ 
Am. Smelting) 3 404 finter. Paper 


37 Nat. Distill 
shell 


(p) Yield basis 30%. (q) Yield basis 


ield basis 10%. 
{y) Yield basis 11 
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(b) Final dividend 
tax free bonus and 50% tax free fr 
(i) Yield basis 8%. (1) To latest date.” (m) Yiel’ 


22% gross. 
u) Interim dividend for 15 m 
%, 2 ter capital bonus. (z) Interim «| 
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M=Monthly averages or calendar months. 


Statistics 


The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared, 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 

Prices and Wages..........++++ Nov. 6th Western Europe : 
Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... Nov. 6th 
IDOE os ovis venitnssatcncecks Oct. 23rd British Commonwealth ..... . This week 
External Trade...........-sss00 Oct. 30th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This: week Prices and Money Supply Oct. 23rd 
Industrial Profits.............+. Oct. 16th United States ...........ss0+00- Oct. 30th 

World Trade........ wasnt ...Oct. 16th 


W=Weekly averages. 














ma 


e 
e 
: 

oD 

ee 
: 


‘ 
i 
: 
4 7 
* 
Fa 
: 
. 
, 
: 


a 





ISTRIAL PRODUCTION | 
nis Siete Se eineS bas aed \1948— 100 117 114 121 110 | 106; 125 127 115 112 1324 
Pees axeabeoawade gare 108 109 109 84 | 91; 112 107 89 2 
ee yl ee 101 103 109 109 | 110 116 112 
WHEE cide ssskactuwes 124 127 132 110} 109 123 23 117 118 
A vgkavs igcdvcunemeeis Se eee 121 115 123 113} 107 128 132 119 
building, electrical goods | . 127 127 129 115 | 109 | 134 13 
bn aid v 124 | 124 138 132 | 111 147 157 146 
Sin bead adecotkas anew ca 134 | 132 151 1440! 139 155 167 
DAO cae a6 chorea ob uee | ”? 116 | 99 114 04 } 95 121 ll , LUG 
ti bs dvedwcanth cows Secs 105 | 108 114 112 | 110 111 121 112 
' | 
ASIC MATERIALS | | 
of : 
attendee |W }’000tons} 4,275] 4,332} 4,300] 3,376] 3,637) 4,424] 4,215} 3,525 | 3,640} 4,320 
aks week one baie | W | “ 186 202 215 202 204 214 233 | 211 | 227 23 
Slee Sos dageea niente Wis 301} 310 | 339 277 291; 347 372 263 | 326 372 
itvtpithdtie kemven ks PR 133-8 | 125°5 | 156-3] 147-3} 152 152-3] 165-5] 161-3] 162-9 
as cadanhbesweswernsess | W | ‘ 10-13 | 10-32} 11-60} 9-91} 9-20] 11-86] 12-47] 8-68 | 10-04 
. <a ain oll Saar een ale ee M{|mn.kwh]| 4,964] 5,166 | 5,459 | 4,489} 4,391) 5,018} 5,090) 4,972 | 5,028 | 5,617 
MANUFACTURING | | | | | 
oduction : { 
singht-icsiweupodewevecdeevwe WwW | mn.bb. |. 20-71] 14-82} 17-97] 15-46 | 15-99] 19-43] 17-36] 17-10] 16-43! 19-80 
Shieh aoa aeneee ae PE a 16-61} 14-84] 18-40] 18-32] 12-94] 20-27] 18-08| 18-29} 14-26 
res, total .....2... Pn 32-00 | 23-59] 34-94] 37-06 | 28-76] 36-22] 37-38 | 38-:05| 35-34| 37-94 
staple fibre Pai 13-93 | 10-59} 16-85] 18-22/ 13-01} 17-55] 19-21} 20-81] 18-53| 19-69 
as ad eee eeae Cue |W |mn.yds.] 42-3} 32-5] 35-2] 25-2| 3-9] 36-6] 39-0} 24-7 | 38-6 | 38-8 
oa aaaokt aapanee M |mn. sq yd 34-8 31-5} 34-3 36-0 24-7 | 37-8 33-2 | 34-7 25 -€ se 
aa 
ng production : 
LCR < cdi Cis wencie re |W! 7000s 9-15 8-62] 11-44] 13-21] 7-26] 12-86] 14-71} 15-66 9-81 | 14-54 
d chassis .......... | W 4 4-96 4-66 4-61 4-57 2-87 | 4-92 4-89} 4-93 3-34 5-61 
Mane CONE caus hess a dice | M |’000tons} 11-09} 12-58] 12-63] 11-79 7-89 | 13-7 11-54 | 10-87 * is 
| OGM. bic ccd cose oe: | M |'000 BHI 353 331 311 332 263} 321 333} 306 313 | 
BUILDING ACTIVITY » | 
houses completed : (') | 
0s eseds aw lepeaanel Mj ’000s 16-24 | 19-99] 26-56] 27-21] 24-84) 28-52] 30-97] 30-16 | 26-84) 31-41 
Rick a Cae shot scenes M ss 1-88 2-86 5-24 5-55 5-52) 6-21 7-63 | 8-08) 7-64 9-01 
herlthieyccdscs seks M4. 2 13:55} 16-12} 19-91] 20-09] 18-04] 20-67] 21-10} 20-16} 17-41 | 20-37 
. cas Dek ak ee ba ban | M ei 0-81 1-03 1-41 1-56 1-27 1-64 2-24 1-92 | 1-80 2-04 
WHOLESALE SALES8(‘) 
S@S : | Av. value 
nish yh alr eam eel 11950= 10 104 $0 95 67 78 135 75 | 67 2 135 
ildrem’s wear...........4: 100 | 90 96 66 85 139 72 | 65 89} 139 
OF ae olor te ck es a 104 82 91 70 68 129 77 | 66 | 68 | 132 
+ bn s bbe ETRE eee eee = 103 68 66 56 58 81 52 | 52 | 56 | 77 
RETAIL SALES(‘) | 
ilers Weekly i 
Jeep Oe ae eek ee ae's | av. value 109 | 117 124 124 113 120 129 | 132 | 123 
(WOE. ds4 dca eae 11950 = 10 110 | 110 113 117 90 109 129 | 130 | 107 
1. abn des hee eam eee hs 108 | 102 110 113 96 116 111| 132] 115 
i j 
it retailers : 
OOEWESE a5 4 cieeeA bei shes - 100 | 95 94 101 78 | 90 98 107 | 82 
1B. eth peace o ease eens va 112 | 109 120 lil 106 121 lll 130 | 128 
STOCKS | 
aterials : 
ated 13) c is oe ences wae cee ‘000 tons wad | 15.801 | 17,614 | 15,330 |} 15,380 | 17,2224 14,681 15,211 14,939 | 16,192 
SS fimdnb Lacon saan S 644 817} 1,112] 1,066] 1,159] 1,127] 1,098; 1,162; 1,214 is 
(duh Sacteahekiamend e 113-4} 132-0 55-3 | 198-6 27-4 31-9 68-0 67-3 | 17:3 
is Pope weed eee ne 99-4 211-8 66-8 142-8 121-9 109-2 79-8 79:9 111-6 
vous v eh eerie snee ew Ouleee che ee es 109-9 189-7 110-6 143-1 136-2 126-0 105-6 101-1 100-1 
’ | Av. value 
e houses, total (}.....s.s.es+200 11950=100, 129} 74 89 99 104 102 110 117 120 119 
ctauers, clothing and footwear (*)... | | > 106 | 92 102 100 | 105 109 12] | 108: | SS} Se 
al } | 


(*) Great Britain. 





(*) Provisional estimate. 





Monthly averages 





1951 1952 1953 


July 










UK Production and Consumption 


Stocks at end of period. 


1953 


August | 








(*) Excluding government stocks from August, 1953. 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 



















ennai 
Crude petroleum Electricity 

uly aver APCS i i j = f ‘ . poe [ a ee iar - Se 

: ire month | Australia | Canada India S. Africa Canada Pakistan | Australia Canada India N. Zealand, S, Africa 

00 ¢ sue rE million kwh “4 

19 973 805 2,362 1,526 | 12 ioe 363 | 2,168 | bes sas 478 

19 1,617 1,153 3,025 | 2,302 | 679 14-7 975 | 5,149 | 510 252 1,044 

1y 1,534 1,031 2,987 2,562 | 897 15-8 1,079 | 5,457 552 | 286 L112 

1954, A | 1,549 871 3,037 2,349 | 714 eae 1,126 5,653 | 613 30] 1,158 

i 1,606 739 2.977 9 322 950 oe 1,246 5,929 | 640 326 1,243 

= 2 1,733 966 gs 2,367 | 1,044 ie 1,282 | 5,675 | 629 350 1,252 

» J re T41 2,466 | 1,218 onk 5,478 633 357 1,318 

» A 637 = wt | eee te II3 1,299 





PRIMARY PRODUCTION ® 





PF 
¥ 
Copper Rubber Tin Stee! Gold 7 
ey : i ' 
i — or ae N re | —- 
A ths Canada | Rhodesia, Ceylon Malaya Malaya | Australia; Canada India | S. Africa | Australia| Canad Africa [Ba 
’000 tons ‘000 fi 
1938.00... . cee. 17-7 17-7 4-2 30-0 5-31 | 100 96 78 25 132-7 13-4 
19 17-2 25-1 8-0 48-7 | 5-24 | 137 275 132 103 81-9 | 83-3 : 
WIGS oak cee eebas Sha cies 16-0 28-4 | 8-2 | 47-9 5-20 ! 171 306 126 106 89-7 | 4-7 
1954 21-5 29-0 | 5-3 i 46-3 6-23 187 | 232 128 120 93°8 84) 1,091-0 
» Ji 20-1 28-6 | 7:7 | 43-2 | 5-14 176 238 131 110 vice 377 | 1,092-7 
» J 20-4 28-6 | 8-0 | 54-1 | 5-74 190 233 141 126 bie 381 | 1,126-2 
\ 21-3 29-2 | 8-0 52-6 | 5-85 | 182 a tie 118 1,136:3 A 
» 8-2 | 3°5 6-65 id | oi és | 1,143:7 


EXTERNAL TRADE 











New Zealand Pakistan 


Monthly averages or 
calendar months Imports Exports 









Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports Imports | Exports 





mn. C$ mn, rupees mn, {NZ mn, rupees 


pape ; Set ee 
Ge 1938 janesakonaipe med 10-6; 11: 56 71 big si 4-62 4-16 on vt 7-97 21h 
re 1962 Siirkeaautoennie 87-5) 55°’ 336 363 551 482} 23-02] 19-98] 178-3 | 167-4] 34-91) 28-05 
’ , 2 


Oo 











a Ue DS eis ns xenataaicadnstck 42-5}  70- 365 348 471 442} 16-01 | 19-60} 112-6} 125-8) 35°45) 27% 
i] 
pase 1954, May ........... eee. 60-1) 58-2 360 364 517 387 15-70 | 29-60 79-3 97-2 37:03 | 25-10 
de ae ji 6-0 | 55-4 416 348 457 433 19-40} 20-60 a | a 41-20 4-90 
pil: : » J 70-3| 52-4 341 329 537 467 ww | ae 117-0| 93-7 
; eat » August 66-7} 44-1 343 328 455 452 | 9-70 az a 
se Se ber 10-3 54-4 Sod as Fa we bina 







EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES “ 



















Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 

























| } | | . 
Australia| Canad: ii New >. Afric: istralia! Canada | 1 | New as : rice ee 
istr ay anada India Zealand | > Africa | Australia; Canada | India | Zealand | Pakistan | S. Africa) p) vdosig 
End of period: mn. US dollars 1948 iui 100 eet: x 
se oe. See ee 282 220 485 41 259 72 66 35 72 | 68 n 
BAS eet ae 1,032 | 1,864 | — 1,729 120 381 167 121 | 105 | 128 | “101 126 133 
BOOS ins bcs seune ae ueeses 1,362 | 1,826 | 1,765 204 295 183 120 | 108 | 134 | 112 150 136 
| | | | 
1954, May ........ 1,833 | 1,824 286 315 120 | 05 | 09 132 158 
Tun 1,870 1,309 297 336 } 884 { 120 | ios 141 nf 107 132 | 138 
E Yelp. ..cscsck 1900| 17735|_... MRE on a). ee mi 133 13! 
heavnd 1911} 9 1.777 oa 305) |. 121 | we 132 131 
September .........+. 1,904 1,781 sit 121 = en ta 136 
LL 
(‘) Petroleum production in Canada in 1938 includes natural gasoline 1938 figure of electricity pr . . ; 9 ths ended 
nm tDth + se eee + 27 5 ee Mgt { electricity production in Australia was for 12 montis ©" 
a June 0th ; figures for New Zealand represent about 87 per cent of total generation. (*) Copper and tin refer to metal production, (*) Genera! ™ ade 
(including re-exports) except for Canada, wich is special trade only. Imports are c.i.f. except for Australia, Canada and §S. Africa which are f.0.b. ; export 
> are f.o.b. Trade for India and Pakistan includes that g ying by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April lst of year stat i and 
. _ — — _ rae 12 — ended — “eg ¢ (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; only figures 
is or Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for Pakistan is based on 12 e - In: > Africa and S. 
Rhodesia relates to Europeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. ; co teens te ee Sete i, Eee res ee. 


Annual figures for Australia are a ) Average 
Wy yovetea tyson th gures for Australia are for year ended June 30th. ( 


marten. 
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EXC eb RETURNS 









] 
i 
ended November 6th there was | 
— urplus (after allowing for Sinking 
, £24.593,000 compared with a surplus of 
= Se 1 ou al 1 t sur us 
t orresp ing riod of last year. 
4 re 
uiative deficit ) ,0O8. 995.000 
7 in 1953-54). Net expenditure “b 
— 1 £4.357.000, bringing the total cumu- 
+78 t to £428,902,000 (£581,503,000 in 
44 
L112 : $$$ $$ 
L158 April 1, | April 1, | Week | Weel 
oar I 1953 1954 fended | « 
L,4%) te ‘ t N No 
1,259 1954 Nov. 7, | Nov. 6 6, 
L158 1953 1954 19 1954 
L239 
1 
1062.5001 646.193 676.3 20,120: 21,567 
| 719,000] 452,713 452,510] 45,280 41,380 
4 ; Scalia as siacieniceainiiaa 
1781,500 11098, 90€ 1128, 842165,.400 62.947 
es 77, 00C 17,355 “19, 334 1,787 2,138 
1-0 t Receipt , 4,150] ... | 4,150 
1 t Licences) 21,000] 7,550) 10,100] .. i 
) $ s 24,000 19,878 20,280 407 439 
3 a 245.000 83,888 81,132] 2,592 4935 
45-1 Total 4532,875 (2086,878 2157,282| 92,566 98,022 
— = Ord. Expenditure 
oa t erest 570,000} 350,179} 342,010} 19,354) 18,843 | 
eS N. Ire | 
A 51,000] 28,296| 28,173) 1,712) 1,757} 
% j 10,000 5.353 5 001 : 
eS $855,399 11987,811 1970,084] 55,700, 51,500 | 
Total 4486,399 [2371,639 2345,268 | 76,766 72,099 | 
36, 00K 20,316 21,010 910' 1,330 
ve-line Surplus or ' 4 
ficit 305,077 | 208,995) 14,890 24,593 






e” Net Ex 
276,426} 219,907 


irplus or Deficit 581,503 428,902 


er Oth this item 


stood at 419,400,000 


FLOATING DEBT 


£ million) 


Treasury Bills Ways and Means 







Advances 
_ «| Public | Bank of 
Tender Tap Depts. England 











Th " a 
133 
136 " : 
j 4,535-2 250-0 
138 | 3280-0 1447-7] 285-3 sie 
138 . | 3,280-0 1,451-3] 272-3 Ey 
137 - | 3,270-0  1,495-5] 279-0 
137 - | 3,260-0 1547-0} 267-3 
129 4..... | 3,250-0 | 1595-8] 280-4 é 
1 | 3,270-0 1,611-2] 270-5 5 
ee 18..... | 3,290-0 1,608-6] 277-6 s 
i - | 3,320-0 1,578-0] 306-2 a 
ea 4,872-5 314-3 7-8 
rts 
d ( © as | 5 350 0} 1,590-4] 287-0 s 
: 16 3,380-0! 1591-8] 295-1 ae 
- 63. .ee0 | 3410-0) 1544-0] 307-9 a 
| . 0 3,440-0 | 1,514-3} 274-8 oid 
6 3,450-0! 1,483-1 -3 ais 






8.939 4,3 


imstead 


te] 
i 


5,951 20,236 


yf the Post 


f 
) 


sequently 


vow 
« 
Septe er the capital expenditure 
rectiy on the Exchequer 
from the Savings Funds) and is cor 
elow e”’ expenditure and the total defx 


| 


it 






| Total 


Floati 


Debt 


4,785 


§,013- 


| 5,003 
| 5,044 


5,126 
| 5,1 
5,1 
5,2 
5,1 


| 5,227- 
| 5,226- 
| 5,261: 

5,229: 


5,074- 


wn bt 


51 

76 
,204- 

94 


5,205: 


ng 
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oe owuw > 





Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


LOMBARD STREET has enjoyed a comfort- 
able week. On Monday credit was short 
and the authorities gave special aid (both 
directly and indirectly through the banks) 
but on every other day of the week covered 
by the Bank return market supplies of 
credit were adequate for demands. Before 
the week-end conditions were particularly 
comfortable, and on Friday the authorities 
operated “in reverse,” selling a moderate 
volume of bills to mop up a surplus of 
funds. Business in bills throughout the | 
week was mostly in January maturities, 
which changed hands at 143 per cent. 
The market maintained its bid at 
£99 12s. 1d. per cent for the increased 
offer of £260 million at last week’s tender | 
for Treasury bills. Applications fell by | 
£26.2 million from their record level, to | 
£413.0 million, but the market’s propor- | 
tion rose only from 47 to'48 per cent. At | 
yesterday’s tender the offer was unchanged 
at £260 million. 
The price of gold in London again | 
varied mainly in sympathy with the 
fluctuations in the sterling rate, but the 
fall of 4d. in the price at the fixing on 
Wednesday, to 250s. 6d. a fine ounce, was 
attributable not only to a strengthening of 
sterling but also to a fall in the dollar | 
price of gold in Europe. 


ED 


The Bank return shows an outflow of | 








BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





Issue Department* : 


Notes in circulation ..... 1,544-9 | 1643-6 | 1647-7 
Notes in banking dept.. 30-4 31-7 27-7 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,571-7 1,671-2 1,671-2 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-7 0-8 
Gold coin and bullidn.... 2-9 3:4 3-4 
| Banking Depariment : 
| Deposits : i 
Public accounts..... ss 13-9 12-2 14-2 
Treasury special account. . 5-9 6-3 6-3 
NUS oo. 06 cre Ceca pa eke 286-7 290-6 295-8 
SDS Cnt tanks aide eee 74-7 64-3 64-6 
L) MOE sdudscebsntucbsa ves 381-2 373-4 380-9 
| Securities : 
Government ............. 339-3 332-9 346-5 
Discounts and advances 8-5 9-8 7°6 
os Reeeuay ies neon 18-5 14-5 14-6 
Tot ; ++ | 366-3 357-2 362-7 
Ban kin ng ¢ lepartm ent reserve. 32-9 34-0 30-0 
i ° ° i t 
Sy MEUNOUUNED can ccuguewoe's 8-6 9-1 7°38 





* Govermment debt is {11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,700 million to £1,675 million 
on September 1, 1954. 


TREASURY BILLS 












Amount ({ million) Average | Allotted 
Date of | Rate at 
Tender ; of Max. 
Offered a | Applied Allotted}] Allotment Rate* 
s d. o% 


ne 
o 
a 
bh 








1954 | | 
notes of £41 million. Government l aug 6| 240-0 | 397-6 | 240-0] 31 3-09 « 
securities in the banking department rose et 350-0 387-5 250-0 3 10-56 $0 
; Thi ‘ ’ ae » 20} 260-0 | -2 | 260-0 2°6 50 
by £13.6 million, and bankers deposits ” 271 260-0 | 422-7 | 260-0] 32 3-19 @ 
were up by £5.2 million, at the high level | a eae Pa ao ; 
ili | Sept. -0 | 398: 70-0 eda a 
of £295.8 million. P" 10 | 270-0 | 397-8 | 270-0 | 32 10-75 | 55 
» 17| 280-0 | 402-5 | 280-0] 32 11-74 | 64 
LONDON MONEY RATES » 24 | 280-0 | 428-0 | 280-0 | 32 3-86 | 60} 
“ i Fi 4 i a a j j 
| Oct. 1] 280-0 | 397-7 | 280 320-2 
i j | 7. + 9n¢ 3 ] 
Bank rate (from ~ Discount rates % | ” 5 | $s pd 270 ; = - 
34%, 13/5/54) 3 Bank bills : a ays Li : 22 260-0 | 416-5 260-0 . ihe 
— rates (max) a Sunnie 14s wi 29 | 250-0 | 439-2 50 7 
anKS .. ee wane ; 3 | } 
Discount houses... 1§ Smonths lt-l2| Nov. 5| 260-0 | 413-0 
| Money—Day-to-day. 14-1f 
Short periods.... 14-18 23-3 *® On Nov. 5th tenders for 91 day bills at {99 12s. id 
: ® mnonthe 24-354 secured about 48 per cent of the sum applied for; higher 
ao Som fs ‘~< tenders were allotted 1D full rhe ing yesterday was for 





'+a maximum amoun 



















i yMCl 
;), Market Rates: Spot 
Nov. 10 Nov.¢ | Nov. 5 Nov. 6 Nov. 8 Nov. 9 Nov. 10 

Ce rece cece ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee 
| United States $...| 2-78-2-82 [2-794-2-804 2-7948-2-794)| 2-793-2-79§ | 2-795-2-799 | 2-793-2-793 | 2-793-2-80 
Canadien $ i... 2-Thyg-2- TL, 2°T14-2- 71g (2-71 ,-2- 71 fyl2- 709-2°T1 vy 2-71h-2-714 | 2-714-2- 719 
Prench Pt..... 20 | 972-§5-987-35 | 9814-981} | 9815-982, | 981}-982 | 9814-981} | 981}-982 | 9813-982 
Swies Fr. oc aces: 12-15 12-334 fl2-244-12- 25h 12-25-12 253! 12-25-12-259|12- 24g—12- 254 12- 254-12 258|12- 259-212-258 
Belgian Fr. ......1 138-95- 139-773 139- 80- 139-80- 139-80- 139-82} 139- 85- 

| 141-05 139-825 139-85 139-85 139-85 139-87) 139°99 
ete OAR... 10: 56-10-72 [10-62-10-63 10-62f-10-63 |10-62§-10-62§|10-62§-10-623 10-62}-10-62}/10-62}-10-624 
W. Ger. D-Mk. |. .|11-67 11-84 @[L1-764-11- 763 11-76}-11-77 |11-76g-11-77 |11-76$-11-77 | 11-774-11-779|11-774-12-774 
Portguese Esc. ...| 79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-S0-80-00 | 79-90-80-b0 
Swedish Kr.......| 14-37§-14-598 [14-56§—14- 562 14-568-14-56/14- 564 14- S64/14-564 14-56} 14-56}-14-562/14- S6§—14- 565 
Daaldh Me... cc: 19- 19}-19-48} | 19-44-19-44}, 19-44-19-44}. 19-44-19-44$] 19-44-19-44} 19-43}-19-43]|19-434-19-439 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15  20-014-20-02 .20-014-20-02 |20-01}-20-02 120-014-20-02 |20-014-20-02 |20-014-20-02 



















One Month Forward Rates 











United States $ ....cscccceesies #c-pm-% c-dis! 4c. pm-4c.dis| he pm-4¢.dis|4.c.pm-4c.dis' 4c.pm- 4 c.dis! 4c. pm-4c.dis 
Cea: Bi. sy odie ck bvistentsa Par-jc. dis | Par—jc. dis Par-jc. dis | Par-jc. dis Par—jc. dis | Par—jc. dis 
ite. so.sscecscetnteceies 2-5dis | 2-5dis 2-5dis | 25 dis 2-5dis | 2-5dis 
Slee Dias 68 8a: avedaskcaved lj-ic. pm | lj-fc. pm lj-ic. pm | li-ic. pm li-ic. pm | 1-c. pm 
Sf ee cone poe 4 pm-¢ dis | } pm-4 dis 4 pm-4 dis | §.pm-; dis $ pm-4 dis | 3 pm-} dis 
Stes GO. 6s oddest ka ncctwees i-ic.pm | fF-’c. pm ¢-4c. pm -4c.pm | f{-ic. pm 4-Ac. pm 
Wi Gat DM coi en ces sbiess l-ipf. pm | l-pf. pm 1-}pf. pm -$pi.pm | l-¢pf.pm | 1-épf. pm 
Swedish Kr.........- eveadews 4 45 pm-$6 dis | 45 pm-}6 dis | 45 pm-—3$6 dis | ~. 46 dis |# a 46 dis | 36 pe 46 dis 
RIS TEE, 4s ck cuca bee dcudaeesas 2-56 dis 2-56 dis | 2-56 dis 46 dis 46 dis 

| Norwegian Kr... .ccccccrdscccess Par—16 dis Par-lé dis | Par-lé dis Par- ty dis Par-1lié dis | Par-—lé dis 

| 

j 

Gold Price at Fixing 
| Price (s. d. per fine o7z.).......... 250/7 250/74 250/94 250/10 250/6 
| 





vanes 








oy 
ited? 


Pel 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ™ 





Coal Crude petroleum Electricity 


Monthly averages or | { | ; J , 
calendar months Australia | Canada India S. Africa | Canada | Pakistan | Australia 





ie A 
Canada India IN. Zealand) S, Africa 


million kwh 


‘000 tons 





cement CC lll lll Ll arene 










— : ESS 
938 2 362 | 52 72 | Re 363 2,168 bi ned 418 
1938... eeeseeeeeeeee 973 805 2,362 | 1,526 ce ce 363 i oe | 
WOR. 2 ks ee bata ee 1,617} 1,153 3,025 2,302 79 | ° $10 y ; 
Mh Goracs a ee 1/534 1/031 2.981 2362 897 | 15-8 1,079| = 5,45 286; 1B 
1954, April .......0...00- 1549}  ami| 3037; 2349) 4] 1126| 5,653 613 301) 1s 
hh ihe hate ee 1,606 | 789} 2.977 2,322 | 950} ae 1,246 | 5,929 640 525 ce 
on BUONO he Peder aes 1,733 | 966 | eas 2,367 1,044 |} iis 1,282 5,6 ; 350 1) # 
if ONIN Se ae gic een ca eas -141 ‘nk 2,466 1,218 ees oni | 5,478 63 357 1,518 
oe ( PUG ce eg ce se 637 | a es at awe eae ies see 353 1299 


PRIMARY PRODUCTION ® 














Gol l 





Copper Rubber Tin Steel 





ee 


Monthly averages or 
calendar months 


ae ! 
pi polos . . 
Canada | Rhodesia, Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya | Australia) Canada | India | S. Africa 


Australia| Canada | S, Africa 








000 tons 000 fine ounces 





iss eee 17-7| 17-7 | 4-2 30-0} 5-31 | 100 96 | 18 25} 132-7 594 | 1,015-4 
OR 6S eee 17-2 | 25-1 | 8-0 48-7 5-24 | 137 275 | 132 103 81-9 373 | 983-3 
WIGS swing Stuer eee cee 16-0 | 28-4 | 8-2 47-9 5-20 171 306 | 126 106 89-7 | 339 | pos 
vd i 

3964, May ci vs. eo ces 21-5) 29-0| 5:3] 46-3} 6-23: 187 232 128 120] 93:8) 384) 1 a0 
Piette. 2 ici cer Se 20-1 | 28-6 7-7 43-2 5-14 176 238 | 131 110 i 377 | 1092-7 

ep EES Cpa enh 20-4 | 28-6 8-0 54-1 | 5-74 190 233 | 141 126 ; 381 | 1126-2 
Reger sci es 21-3 | 29-2 8-0 52-6 | 5-85 | 182 Sig SY ; 118 , | 11568 

» . September ........... a SAS 8-21 53-5| 665! ... syle’ ack on 1145-1 





EXTERNAL TRADE © 
















S. Africa 


Australia Pakistan 


Canada India New Zealand 



















Monthly averages or 
calendar months Imports | Exports 





Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports Imports | Exports Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 








— 






mn. {A mn. C$ mn, rupees mn, {NZ mn. rupees mn. {SA 

9S is OS eee 10-6| 11-8 56 71 i - 4-62 4-16 = tl 7-97; 2h 
SOG soe dcea uted ce 87-5 55-7 336 | 363 551 | 482} 23-02| 19-98] 178-3| 167-4] 34-91) 28-0 
1968 oy. Sec edasetiece 42-5 70-9 365 | 348 471 4421 16-01} 19-60] 112-6] 125-8] 35-45; 27: 
1954, Mav’ 3.6 os occ cdados 60-1 58-2 360 364 517 387} 15-70| 29-60 79-3 97-2} 37-05, 23:0 

gg: OR eh SES 76-0 55-4 416 | 348 457 433} 19-40| 20-60 a i 41-20| 24-9 

9» ARE, 5 oe 70-3 52-4 341 | 329 537 | 467 ae 15:50} 117-0 93-7 “ 

9 MME sok Soa 66-7 44-1 343 328 455 | 452 a 9-70 oe sss 

» September soo. vise 70-3 54-4 va wae nae ee gina ‘a 


KE 


EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES 









Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings 3 Cost of Living a 
nt tte ne eee : a + 

sities | a — | New | : : | ; a) 
rp Canada | India Zealand S. Africa meee Canada | oe | Pakistan | S. Africa Rhodesia 





India 














End of period: mn, US dollars 


1948 = 100 











| } 
636 Re es 282 220| 485 41; 959 72 | 66 | 35 | ot 68; tt 
WE cs ckeue ae 1,032 | 1,864} 1,729 | 120; 381 167 121 105 128 101 126; 8 
1055; ox. ss. coneceess ee: 1,362| 1,826) 1765| 204 295 183; 120 108 134 112 130; 18 
i | 
1954, May* « fdweckosteuts ah 1,833 1,824 286 | 315 , 120 109 132; 138 
FUMES ines ete sh 1,870 | 1/809 291| 336 188 i{ 120 108 } 1414 { 107 132) 
eS Yale. occsccttee es ey 2 as dS oe a ee Mal ac lll 133; 
so ~ Aba ccdegens iat i 1911 | 1,777 aa 325 sa 4 121 a = a 132; #8 
” Septeabier.c..2sck s xe 1904; 171} :.. i ee ee = = | 
Leet SSrssseasssssenssssenrsnsnsensisshssuassnssninessisntemenninseemanessinapemtisaeaiiineatehniaheasete ac 


(*) Petroleum production in Canada in 1938 includes natural gasoline, 1938 figure of electricity production in Australia was for 12 months ended 
June 30th; figures for New Zealand represent about 87 per cent of total generation. (*) Copper and tin refer to metal production. (*) General trade 
{including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are c.i.f, except for Australia, Canada and S, Africa which are f.o.b. ; exports 
are i.o.b. Trade for India and Pakistan includes that going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated and 
for Australia and Pakistan 12 months ended June 50th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; only figures 
for Australia include holdings of commercial banks, 


Cost of living for Pakistan is based on 12 t * for S, Africa and S, 
Rhodesia relates to Europeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. Annual figures ir Aaeeaine oe xe de china Fan 


i h. 5) Average 
of second quarter. lia are for year ended June 30t ( 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS | 


For the week ended November 6th there was 
e-line” surplus {after allowing for Sinking 
f £24,593,000 compared with a surplus of | 
0 in the previous week and a surplus of | 
10 in the corresponding period of last year. | 
ght the cumulative deficit to £208,995,000 
100 in 1953-54). Net expenditure “below- | 
rbed £4,357,000, bringing the total cumu- | 





tat icit to £428,902,000 (£581,503,000 in | 
l' | 
eee i 
Apri 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 

Esti- 1953 | 1954 fended (ered | 

£°000 mate, to to Nov. | Nov. | 
1954-55 | Nov. 7, | Nov. 6, 7, ae 

1953 | 1954 1954 | 


1953 















Ord. Revenue i 
e Tax 1800,000] 523,380 





Ir Tax ae §39,694110,580 15,305 
Sur-tax ...-] 152,000] 38,900; 37,700} 1,000 900 | 
Ie ee 164,375} 97,600! 110,000] 2,600; 4,400 
St ‘ 3 55,000} 32,400: 43,270 900° 2,000 
Pr fax & EPT.}| 172,000} 125,100; 107,900} 6,000; 4,500 
Ex ts Levy} 60,000f 41,350} 54,100] 1,500 700 | 
Spe Contribu | | 
other \ 1,000 570 780}... | 50) 
Revenue f | 
Total Inland Rev..|2384,375] 859,300 | 893,444} 22,380! 27,855 | 
Cust |1062,500] 646,193 | 676,332] 20,120) 21,567 | 
Excise saat 719,000} 452,713) 452, 510 45, 280 41, 50 
| ee —_——— | 
Total Customs and! } 
Excise ...|1781,500 /1128,842 | 65,400! 62,947 | 
Motor Duties......; 77,000 19,334} 1,787) 2,138 | 
PO (Net Receipt) ail 4,150 | 4,150} 
Broadcast Licences} 21,000 Wee ks et eT 
Sundry Loans..... | 24,000 20,280 407 439 
Miscellaneous ..... | 245,000 2,592 493 
SD Gell, ....6. cua '4532,875 1} 92,566 98,022 | 


} 
mo 542,010} 19,354; 18,843 


28,296} 28,173] 1,712) 1,757 
5,353} 5,001 


_Ord. _Expenditure 
t Interest ..| 570,000 
Pa ments to N. Ire- 
nd Exchequer. .} 


a 51,000 
Other Cons. Fund.. 


10,000 


Supply Services ,. .|3855,399|1987,811 /1970,084] 55,700, 51,500 
Re 4486,399 371,639 2345,268| 76,766 72,099 
s Funds | 36,000] 20,316| 21,010) 910) 1,330 


| 
* Above-line ” | 


Surplus or ee 
Deficit 


wher 208,995 | 14,890 24,508 | 
276,426 | 219,907 


e” Net Expendi 
8,939) 4,357 | 


5,951, 20,236 | 


581,503 428,902 


Total Surplus or Deficit. ... 


Net Receipts from : 
r rve Certificates, 183,143} 219,718 10,207 -1218 | 
Certificates ...... 10,650 | 8,9001— 200) 1,300} 
SOMES avy ceanan' 52,412 |— 7,867 


- $35 — 445 





* Since end September the capital expenditure of the Post 


ias been charged directly on the Exchequer ‘{instead of 
: ced from the Savings Funds) and is consequently 
ied in “ below-line” expenditure and the total deficit. 
November 6th this item stood at £19,400,000. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 















Ways and Means 
Advances Total 
Floating | 


Debt 













Treasury Bills 


Public 
Depts. 







| Bank of | 


Tender | Tap’ England | 


















Nov. 7... 4,535-2 4,785-2 | 
Veet 3,280-0 | 1,447-7 5,013-0 
et 3,280-0 | 1451-3 5,003-6 
3,270-0 | 1.495-5 5.044-5 
3,260-0 | 1/547-0 5,074-3 | 
ee 3,250-0 | 1,595-8 5,126-2 | 
ase 3,270-0 1'611-2 151-7 | 
ge 3290-0 1'608-6 5176-2 | 
ee 3,320-0 | 1'578-0 5,204-2 | 
” . —_ 5,194-5 i 
Oct. 9... 3,350-0 | 1,590-4 5,227-4 
. Mag 3,380-0| 1'591-8 5,226-9 
» 23...06 | 3,410-0| 1544-0 5,261-9 
. Be 3,440-0 | 1514-3 5,229-0 
Nov. 6..... 3,450-0 | 1,483-2 5,205: 4 


Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


LOMBARD STREET has enjoyed a comfort- 
able week. On Monday credit was short 
and the authorities gave special aid (both 
directly and indirectly through the banks) 
but on every other day of the week covered 
by the Bank return market supplies of 
credit were adequate for demands. Before 
the week-end conditions were particularly 
comfortable, and on Friday the authorities 
operated “in reverse,” selling a moderate 
volume of bills to mop up a surplus of 
funds. Business in bills throughout the 
week was mostly in January maturities, 
which changed hands at 13} per cent. 


The market maintained its bid at 
£99 12s. 1d. per cent for the increased 
offer of £260 million at last week’s tender 
for Treasury bills. Applications fell by 
£26.2 million from their record level, to 
£413.0 million, but the market’s propor- 
tion rose only from 47 to 48 per cent. At 
yesterday’s tender the offer was unchanged 
at £260 million. 

The price of gold in London again 
varied mainly in sympathy with the 
fluctuations in the sterling rate, but the 
fall of 4d. in the price at the fixing on 
Wednesday, to 250s. 6d. a fine ounce, was 
attributable not only to a strengthening of 
sterling but also to a fall in the dollar 
price of gold in Europe. 

The Bank return shows an outflow of 
notes of f41 million. Government 
securities in the banking department rose 
by £13.6 million, and bankers’ deposits 
were up by £5.2 million, at the high level 
of £295.8 million. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Discount rates % 


Bank rate (from % 


34%, 13/5/54) 5 | Bankbills: 60days 1$ 
= 3months 14 
months 11 
| oor (max) 4months 14§-1 
Discount houses., 1 Gmonths 1ig-1 
| Money—Day-to-day. 1}-1§ | Fime. trade bills: 
Short periods..... 1}-l 3Smonths 23-3 
| Treas. bills 2months 1% | ee ars 
Smonths 1 | 





Issue Department* : 


595 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


({ million) 






i 
. 3 | Nov. i6 









Notes in circulation. ..... 


1,544-9 | 1643-6 | 1,647-7 
Notes in banking dept.. i 30-4 31:7 | 27-7 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,571-7 | 1,671-2 | 1671-2 
Other securities.......... 0-8 Q-7-) 0-8 
Gold coin and bulfidn.... 2-9 3-4 3-4 
Banking Department : i 
its : 
blic accounts.......... 13-9 12-2 14-2 
Treasury special account. . 5-9 6-3 ; 6-3 
MR 655 Sacccceaaks 286-7 290-6 | 295-8 
SDs sos ccahe ee 74-7 64-3 | 64-6 
WME scr brcckeccsseeacad 381-2 | 373-4 | 380-9 
Securities : | 
Government ............. 339-3 332-9 46-5 
Discounts and advances .. 8-5 9-8 7-6 
SN ag iG Cawbe ent cdanss 18-5 14-5 14-6 
WEG oiks Owns ecownes 366-3 357-2 368-7 
Banking department reserve. 32-9 34-0 30-0 
% % % 
© FOC So k's cid cwens 8-6 9-1 7-3 





* Government debt is {11,015,100, capital 7 553,000. 


Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,700 million to £1,675 million 
on September 1, 1954. 


TREASURY BILLS 








j 
220-0 10-62 | & 
240-0 . 3 663-09 | 46 
250-0 O} 3 10-56 | 50 
260-0 0} 32 266 | 5 
260-0 0] 32 3-19 47 
270-0 0} 32 4-02 62 
270-0 -O} 32 10-75 55 
280-0 0} 32 11-74 | 64 
280-0 0} 32 3-8 60} 
i 
280-0 -0} 32 0-23 | 7 
280-0 -0} 31 11-50 | 58 
» 15| 270-0 Of] 31 ll-ls | 49 
~ 22| 260-0 | 416-5 | 260-0] 31 11-30 | 49 
» 29 | 250-0 | 439-2 | 250-0] 3h 7-19 | 47 
5 | 260-0 -0 


* On Nov. 
| secured about 48 per cent of the sum applied for; 

tenders were allotted in full. 
ia maximum amount of £260 million. 


5th tenders for 91 day bills at {99 12s, Id 
bigher 
The offering yesterday was for 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Official 
Rates 


Nov. 10 



























Market Rates ; Spot 


Feo. 6 | 








Mor. 8 














| United States $... 2-78-2-82 -199%—2- 804, 2-798- -2. 794 | 2-T93-2-79% | 2-79-2-79§ | 2-799-2-79% | 2-79%-2-80 

| Canadian Sade *T1gy-2-T1&) 2-714-2-718 ia: T1f_-2-T1fyi2+TO-2°- Ty 2-71g-2- 71g | 2-719-2-718 
| French PP. ccseess 972- §5- “987- 35 | 981}-9814 | 981§~-9823 9812-982 9814-9814 | 9813-982 9813-922 

| Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 -12-33,Af12-244-12-25§) 12-25-12-25}) 12-25-12-25)12-24¢-12- 255 12-25§-12- 259/12-258-12- 258 
| Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 39+ 774- 139+ 80- }139- 80- 139- 80- 139-82}- |139- 85~- 
141-05 139-82 139- 85) 139-85 139-85 139-873) 139° 90 
| Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 [10-62%-10-63 10-62}-10-63 |10-62§+10-62§)10-62§-10-62j 10-623-—10- sat 10-624-10-62 
W, Ger. D-Mk. ...|11-67 4 —11- 84 p11 - 764—11- 76% 11-763-11-77 |11-76f-11-77 |11-76Z-11-77 |11-77§-11-778)/11-77§-11- 77 
Portguese Esc. ...| 79-90-81-10 79- 90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 
Swedish Kr....... 14- 37§-14-592 [14-56§-14-567 Meat eel '14-56}-14- 569/14 564-14- 14- 564-14-56$/14- 568-14- 566 
Danish Kr..... +++} 19-19}-19-48} | 19-44-19-444, 19-44-19-444) 19-44-19-449) 19-44-19-443 19-45}-19-433/19-433-19- 433 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 -014-20-02 |20-01$-20-02 |20-014-20-02 '20-014-—20-02 |20-014-20-02 '20-01§-20-02 

One Month Forward Rates 
Wekeed States $ «oi. eden cctseiass 4c. pm- 4c. dis! 4c, pm- 4 c.dis we ar 2 athe. pm- 4 c.dis| 4c. pm-4 c.dis| 4c. pm~4 c.dis 
Sonadien Wi ved dbaoskivahari ene: Par—jc. dis | Par—jc. dis | Par—}c ras dis | Par-jc. dis | Par—te. dis 
Pee PE eve kc ys vat aseeveebae gs . 2-5 dis we in we dis oe 
SN TRG an oh 8 60 cae gan bene see —§c. pm i-ic. pm t-jc. pm li-ic. pm +-3c. pm ~}c. pm 
Belgian Fr Sig dhige Gs + <b Na Reems Ci 4 pm-; dis ar oy i Sauk a + pm-4 dis + pm-4 dis 
Ditches Gis Shs i oss cbak sus #-fc. pm ro pm t-ic. pm Pe pm 
ee pa bees Goh haaesokeat és ‘ai i Be rh i pe i. so Pie wee _ et = 
ROE gs 4 ahpe seh eu SCS oe ©} dis pm-46 dis ( 6 dis 
MN as5s hac udccweanen’ 258 dis 2-56 d P's6 dis -46 dis | Pestits 
Norwegian Kr........cssceecsse- Par-16 die Par-1é dis 28 i dis Par-16 dis Par-16 dis Par~16 dis 
. Gold Price at Fixing - 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 250/7 250/74 250/94 250/10 250/6 
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=e _ SA Ey Pee we a za ie Sr AL LIANCE 
ay arf is Ss on " 
TT, ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
os _ = Head Office: 
2 BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
at f Established 1824 
a The Finest Service 
— Cll li for 
r All Classes of Insurance 
as REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
> THE UNITED KINGDOM 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


- MONEY AT WORK 
IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 








The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 












J 


The regular calls of the 
Home Service Insurance Man 


provide much-needed 


SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


industry and commerce ; 2 10/ per 


Income Tax paid by the Society 
Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to Investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share accounts fs 2}%, 

and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 

paid by the Society in each case. Sums up toa total 

holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 

National. For further particuiars apply for a copy of the 
Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £181,183,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.) Bi} 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 


capital for investment in 


<< 
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FISONS LIMITED 


NOTABLE INCREASE IN GROUP PROFIT : 
SALES PROMOTION COUNTERS COST INCREASES 


POPULARITY OF HIGH GRADE COMPOUND FERTILIZERS 


; The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
: Fisons Limited will be held on December 6th 
vest House, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 


following is the review of the chair- 

Mr F. G. €. Fison, which has been 

ed with the report and accounts for 
year to June 30, 1954: 


2D OF Drrecrors.—The board have 
ppointed Mr T. M, Bland as a non-executive 
ccior. Mr Bland, who is a director of 
s Bank Limited and chairman of 
lollemache’s Breweries Limited, plays an 
cuve part in the commercial and public life 
of East Anglia, amd his knowledge and 
experience will be of great assistance to the 
my. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


s for the year were £28,134,000 against 
6.441,000 in the previous year. The Ferti- 
Division and the Chemical Division have 
ontributed to the increase, but the sales 
Pest Control Limited have not been 
led in these figures as that company was 
acquired in March, 1954. The results 
est Control Limited for the three months 
une 30, 1954, have, however, been 
ncluded in the corisolidated profit and loss 
it and balance sheet. 


[he consolidated profit of the group was 
£2,955,576 compared with £2,295,249. There 
was a notable increase in the contribution of 
the Chemical Division to this profit. 

The proportion of profits absorbed by 
laxation remains far too high and continues 

hmit the development of industry from 
within its own resources which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has recently urged. Out 
of the group profit we have had to provide 
42,000,987 for taxation, of which £290,062 
ras been provided for the excess profits levy 
lor the six months up to December 31, 1953, 
vhen that tax was P . The balance of 
proMt amounts to £993,208, of which rather 
more than half has been allocated to reserve 

¢ will be available for the development of 
usiness, and rather less than half to the 
preterence and ordinary stockholders. I must, 
ver, acknowledge the contribution which 
made this year by the Chancellor when 
troduced investment allowances on new 


i expenditure. 


GENERAL RESERVE STRENGTHENED 


wards the end of the war we set up a 
| depreciation and obsolescence reserve 
provide for losses that we might sustain 
“| ‘cplacing some of our old plants as part 
‘' postwar capital programme. Much of 

programme is now completed and we 
¢. therefore, transferred the sum of 
i ve. Wee account to 1 
av SCTVE, e have appropriated a 
A 00,000 from the profits. of the year, bring- 
_e of general reserv 


MR F. G. C. FISON’S REVIEW 


shares issued in connection with the purchase 
of Pest Control Limited and a small balance 
of outstanding shares in Fisons Chemicals 
Limited. Since the date of the balance sheet 
the authorised capital has been increased to 
£15 million by the creation of 1,500,000 new 
44 per cent cumulative preference shares and 
5 million new ordinary shares. Of the new 
preference shares 1 million will be issued 
when the preference capital of Fisons 
Chemicals Limited is acquired as a result of 
the offer we made in July. At December 
31, 1954, the capital of the company will be 
as follows: 
Authorised Issued 

4} per cent cumulative 

preference stock and 
shares of £1 each ... 


5,000,000 4,258,900 
Ordinary stock and 
shares of £1 each ... 10,000,000 4,837,386 


£15,000,000 £9,096,286 


FERTILIZERS 


Although the tonnage of fertilizers sold in 
the United Kingdom in 1953/54 was slightly 
lower than the tonnage sold in 1952/53, in 
terms of plant nutrient there was an increase, 
due to the tendency to manufacture and sell 
more concentrated fertilizers, as is shown 
from the following figures: 

Nitrogen Phosphates Potash 
in — in a im terms 


N P.O, K,O_ Total 











to tons tons tons 
1952-53 230,100 388,900 231,000 850,000 
1953-54 241,600 380,600 251,000 873,200 

We have well.maintained our share of 
the market, due largely to the increased 

pularity of our high-grade compound 
ertilizers. 

Our horticultural trade again showed a 
very satisfactory expansion in sales and profits 
ak as in previous years, a substantial con- 
tribution to our profits came from our 
interests in Corby Basic Slag Limited and 
Nitrogen Fertilizers Limited. 


Although, as I have said, a substantial part 
of the increased profit was from our sub- 
sidiary interests, the fertilizer side also 
increased its’ profit as compared with last 
year. I think this fact calls for some com- 
ment, particularly as the National Farmers’ 
Union has made an approach to the fertilizer 
industry in regard to fertilizer prices. I must 

int out, therefore, that the trading profit 

fore tax is only about 10 per cent of turn- 
over, and, as from this 10 per cent there 
has to be found tax, dividend and alloca- 
tions to reserve (which are essential to 
the future efficiency of our organisation) it 
would obviously be an illusion for the farm- 
ing community to believe that worthwhile 
reductions in prices can be made 
this source. 4 


TAXATION AND COSTS 


“In of course, taxation this year absorbs 
gate eemek aon profit ; and, after 


a sufficient sym has been ploughed back 1o 
ensure the continued growth of the company’s 
productivity and efficiency, which is as much 
in the interests of our customers as of the 
company itself, the small margin remaining 
is no more than adequate to allow a reason- 
able return to the stockholders, whose invest- 
ment has provided the foundation on which 
this great industry has been built. 


The profitability of our business is indeed 
a source of considerable pride to us because 
it has been achieved, in the year under review, 
im the face of very -major difficulties. A 
number of important: elements in our costs 
were substantially increased during the year, 
but we made no increases in our fertilizer 
prices, these increases in costs being more 
than absorbed .by increased turnover due ‘o 
active sales promotion, by greater efficiency 
in our factories, and by certain compensating 
reductions in raw material costs which we 
managed to achieve. In the current year the 
increased costs, particularly in sulphate of 
a acid and potash, have 
been so large that we have been obliged io 
make increases in our fertilizer prices These 
increases. by no means absorb the whole 
of the increased costs, and we have again 
relied on achieving some increase in turn- 
over to maintain the level of - profitability. 
Whether, in view of the difficult harvest and 
the uncertainty attending decontrol, our 
sales targets will be achieved is a matter on 
which I could not yet make any confident 
forecast. 


We believe that a substantial increase in 
the usage of fertilizers is one of the most 
readily available means which many farmers 


now have to reduce their costs, and conse- 


quently increase their own profitability. 
Fertilizer usage in the country as a whole 
is still very far below the optimum suggested 
by the most eminent independent agricul- 
tural experts. The question of the price of 
fertilizers to the farmer is, therefore, one to 
which we give constant thought. No doubt 
in theory, reductions in prices could be made 
by reductions in sales promotion activities 
and overhead costs, such as research and 
development. The result, however, of such 
reductions would be, almost immediately, 
increases in prices and not the reverse. Sales 
promotion is the most potent agent which 
Wwe possess to enable us to achieve maximum 
production in our factories. The fact, to 
which I have referred above, that fertilizer 
prices have not followed increased costs at 
the same speed; has been due to a consider- 
able extent to our ability, through active 
promotion, to enable us to maintain 
full production in our principal works. The 
expenditure of comparatively small sums 
has, for example, enabled us to absorb the 
whole output of our new Immi 
plant in the space of two years, with a 
consequent reduction in costs. 
It is our intention to employ all. the avail- 
able pom, sales promotion : 
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but it may well be that the increased cost 
will not be recovered immediately through 
larger sales. 


RAW MATERIAL SUPPLY 


The value of our materials purchases on 
the fertilizer side represented 61 per cent of 
the sales value of our fertilizers. Because 
of the high raw material content in fertilizer 
prices, we devote great effort to our pur- 
chasing side, and, as I have said, economies 
in this direction helped to offset increases 
in the prices of some important materials 
and services. 

The only important material remaining 
subject to a measure of government control 
was sulphur, for the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid, and supplies to us remained 
somewhat below our requirements, although 
sulphur itself was in free supply on ‘the 
world market. On the representations of 
the acid industry, however, the Ministry of 
Materials agreed to a somewhat more flexible 
policy. I am glad to say that in the current 
year we hope to obtain adequate supplies of 
this material. The restriction of sulphur 
supplies, however, in the year under review, 
led to acid prices being considerably higher 
than in the previous year. We are one of 
the largest purchasers of acid, as well as 
being large manufacturers, and so this could 
not fail to affect our costs. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


During the year under review, the 
Government disclosed its plans for the 
return to private trading, or at least the 
abandonment of government trading in a 
number of major agricultural commodities. 
The Milk Marketing Board resumed its 
functions after an interval of many years, 
and for cereals and livestock products the 
deficiency payment scheme was introduced. 
I am afraid that the anxiety°in the minds of 
farmers, to which I_referred in my review 
last year, was not dispelled by the govern- 
ment’s announcements of policy. The 
schemes are complicated, difficult for the 
average farmer to understand, and certainly 
give him less security than he had enjoyed 
before. The aim of the Government became 
obviously “maximum production at an 
economic price” instead of as previously 
during the war and postwar years, “ maxi- 
mum production on a cost plus basis.” I 
think it is true that there is considerable 
scope in British farming for cost reduction 
and I have referred many times to the im- 
portance of fertilizers in this connection. At 
the same time I cannot but deplore the 
suddenness of the changes which are made 
in agricultural policy; largely asa result of 
party politics. The term of any government’s 
office is now uncertain, owing to the narrow 
balance of political forces, and so there is 
undue pressure for rapid changes in economic, 
and particularly, agricultural policy. It is a 
great pity that on this question, as on foreign 
policy, there cannot be some understanding 
between the political parties which would 
enable a longer term policy to be pursued. 
The circumstances which led to world 
surpluses of agricultural commodities, with a 
consequential fall in price, were not difficult 
to foresee. We make the most careful fore- 
casts ourselves, both short and long term, 
and it has been our view for some time that 
the present situation would arise. 


I am afraid that although no doubt some 
of the more inefficient producers will suffer, 
certain valuable developments will also be 
arrested, at any rate for a time. Farm 
incomes are likely to be lower, and in con- 
sequence the capital for investment will be 
more difficult to oe, and the incentive itself 
to invest in Capi equipment will be 
reduced, ‘There Ss likely to be a tendency 
fur many farmers to reduce their expenditure 
on all but the most essential purchases, I 


hope that this trend will not affect fertilizer 
consumption, but we have made certain plans 
for increasing our promotional’ efforts with 
a view not only to offsetting any possible 
decline, but to bring about a steady increase 
in consumption. In this connection experi- 
ence in the United States is encouraging, 
since there a decline in farm income has not 
prevented a steady expansion in the consump- 
tion of fertilizer. 


FERTILIZER FACTORIES 


We have continued to maintain our 
factories in good order. While no new major 
projects have come into operation during the 
year, the introduction of our concentrated 
“30” range of fertilizers and their favour- 
able reception by the farmer will necessitate 
some rearrangement of our production 
facilities. Previous plans had taken account 
of this development, but we will undoubtedly 
have to progress as techniques change and 
this will entail expenditure which should 
prove remunerative to us and to the benefit 
of agriculture. 


We have continued to strengthen our 
engineering and technical departments to 
ensure that we are ready to meet, in con- 
junction with our research department, the 
continuing changes and developments which 
are the hallmark of progressive enterprise. 


ASSOCIATED FERTILIZER COMPANIES 


International Fertilizers Limited, our 
associated company in Canada, had a very 
dificult year owing to the severe slump 
in the potato market which resulted in 
lower sales and lower profits than*in the 
previous year. 


Another year of expanding trade was 
recorded by Fisons (Pty.) Limited, our asso- 
ciated company in South Africa, where the 
maize crop was an all-time record and wool 
farmers and sugar growers had excellent 
seasons. The new fertilizer plant in the 
Cape Province, to which I referred last year, 
is now in production and working to maxi- 
mum capacity to meet the increasing demand 
for fertilizers in granular form. For the 
current year the prospects are good although, 
owing to serious congestion on the railways, 
there may be some difficulty in meeting the 
large demand. 


In Rhodesia our associated company, 
Central African Fertilizers Limited, recorded 
a substantial increase in sales and profit, and 
as the tobacco crop in Southern Rhodesia 
has proved to be bigger than forecast we 
expect to achieve a further expansion in sales 
in the current year. 


THE UNITED SULPHURIC ACID 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


I reported in 1951 that we had taken an 
important interest in The United Sul- 
phuric Acid Corporation Limited, which was 
formed at that time to produce sulphuric 
acid at Widnes from anhydrite, with cement 
as a by-product, and that I had been elected 
chairman of the new corporation. It was 
then thought that the plant would come into 
production at the end of 1954, but there has 
been a little delay and it is now expected 
that we shall be producing sulphuric acid in 
the spring of 1955. I am glad to say that 
the construction of the plant has proceeded 
smoothly and although we have undertaken, 
if necessary, to subscribe for further shares 
to the extent of £283,784, it is not now 


expected that any further call will be made 
upon us. 


We are very pleased that we took the 
decision three years ago to share in this 
project, for, as one of the largest users of 
acid in the country, we cannot afford to be 
dependent upon supplies from any 
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‘one raw material. Next year we hope tp 
be using acid produced from sulphur, Pyrites, 
8 oxide and anhydrite, in addition tg 
¢ considerable quantities we draw from the 
smelting works of the National Smelting 
Company Limited at Avonmouth. 


SOCIETE INDUSTRIELLE D’ACIDE 
PHOSPHORIQUE ET D’ENGRAIs 


I told you in 1948 that we had taken ap 
interest in a new company formed in [ unisig 
for the production of triple superphosphate 
under the title of Societe Industrielle 4’ Acide 
Phosphorique et d’Engrais, in which our 
principal partners were Compagnie des Phos- 
phates et du Chemin de fer de Gafsa. I am 
glad to report that the factory is now in 
production and that a number of technical 
difficulties are gradually being overcome, and 
it is hoped that production will gradually 
approach the rated capacity. 


NORTH EAST YORKSHIRE POTASH 


Work has continued throughout the year 
in close co-operation with Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited on a number of problems 
which must be resolved before any integrated 
scheme could be proposed for working the 
potash deposits and refining the ore to give 
a high-grade product. The study of these 
problems is nearing completion. 


PEST CONTROL LIMITED 


It is mow several years since the board 
considered that the company should interest 
itself in the new and expanding business of 
pest control chemicals. A good deal of 
background investigation work was carried 
out, and we became familiar with the pattern 
of this new industry and became confident 
that it was one with which we would be well 
fitted to concern ourselves. It also became 
apparent, however, that an essential pre- 
requisite of success was a large technical 
staff familiar with the problems of weed and 
pest control, There were few sources from 
which we could draw such a staff, and we 
came to the conclusion that to build up our 
own organisation would be a slow and diffi- 
cult’ process. In the meantime, of course, 
our competitors would strengthen their own 
business in the field. 

With this background in mind we were, 
therefore, very glad to avail ourselves of the 
opportunity that arose to acquire the ordinary 
capital of Pest Control Limited, of which 
company we became the beneficial owners 
on March 29th of this year. This company, 
built up during the war and postwar years, 
has a very large business, both at home 
and overseas, in the newer chemicals for the 
control of weeds and insect pests. i: has 4 
large modern chemical factory, an extensive 
spraying service for farmers, and successful 
trading companies operating in Africa. What 
was of particular interest to us, in addition 
to the goodwill of the company, which 1s 
very considerable, was the large and efficient 
technical staff, many members of whic!i are 
recognised as authorities in their own fields. 
The company, of course, had encountered 
difficulties, or the opportunity for us to 
acquire it would probably not have occurred. 
Those difficulties, however, did not appeat 
to us fundamental to the nature of the bus!- 
ness, and we felt confident of our ability 
overcome them and to turn the company 
into a prosperous asset of the group. [he 
company has sustained a-loss in the tirce- 
month trading period included in the pr°sent 
accounts, but it is still our view tha we 
have made an acquisition of the greatest v:lue 
to the group, and that it should not be ‘ong 
before the company makes a proper ©on- 
tribution to our profits. 

- One feature of the business to which we 
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tach particular importance is its business 

verseas, with the vast potential that un- 

joubtedly exists in tropical countries. We 
e strengthened the management in a 

amber of ways, and a programme of visits 
ering all the major countries of the world 
| be undertaken during the present year 
directors and senior executives. It might 
considered a weakness of our fertilizer 
aness that it is so largely concerned with 
home market and it will be our aim, 
efore, to develop the overseas interests 
Pest Control Limited to the maximum 
nt as an offsetting factor. 


FISONS CHEMICALS LIMITED 


In my report last year I ventured to fore- 
cast, while recording the decline in profits 
due to the difficult conditions obtaining, that 
with the many improvements in organisation 
and efficiency which we have made in the last 
few years, we would fare better than many 
of our competitors. It is true that the past 
year, and indeed the present one, have been 
: time of near boom for the chemical indus- 
try in general and that there has been a 
remarkable recovery from the somewhat 
depressed conditions which I reported last 
year. I think, however, in spite of this we 
may derive some satisfaction from exceeding 
the profit level of the Korean War 
period, which so far has marked the peak 
of profits for the chemical industry in 
general. All the companies of the group 
have contributed in a most satisfactory way 
to this result, 


The future is not free from uncertainty. 
In particular we have important interests in 
milk processing, in the ethical pharmaceutical 
field, and in pharmaceutical chemicals, in all 
of which there are causes for anxiety. I 
referred last year to the Government’s 
attempts to reduce the prices of products to 
the National Health Service, and to the un- 
fortunate effects which were likely to follow 
the Government policy as then known to 
us. I believe that the Government has shown 
itself to some extent receptive to the con- 
structive criticism of the industry, and there 
is now some hope that a scheme less damag- 
ing to the industry in general, but safeguard- 
ing the essential interests of the Government, 
may be adopted. 


I have referred in my remarks on Pest 
Control Limited to the importance which we 
attach to overseas development, and we have 
devoted particular attention to extending the 
acuvities of our chemical export company 
and to developing our manufacturing and 
trading interests abroad. We have 
strengthened our organisation in Australia, 
laid plans for certain chemical manufacture 
in India, and we have made an investment 
in Canada on advantageous terms, in con- 
junction with Harrisons & Crosfield 
Limited. With that important company, 
which has a very large trading business in 
hemicals in Canada, we have acquired a 
controlling interest in Fine Chemicals of 

‘nada Limited, of Toronto. This is a 
reatively small business, supplying raw 

terials to the pharmaceutical industry, but 
- consider that it will be capable of con- 
siderable development in association with our 
interests in this country. 





MURGATROYD’S SALT & CHEMICAL 
COMPANY LIMITED 


‘s has been announced in the press we 
“ve recently, jointly with The Distillers 
Company Limited, acquired the whole of 
<< ordinary share capital of Murgatroyd’s 
aoe & Chemical Company Limited, which 
ad a large and modern chemical plant at 
“worth, in Cheshire, producing chlorine, 
Caustic soda and salt, amongst other 


Products, 


We have taken this step because, with our 
growing interests in the chemical industry, 
we thoug&t it wise to ensure a supply of 
some of the basic chemicals upon which the 
industry is founded. Murgatroyd’s had 
planned a large expansion programme for 
which the Finance Corporation for Industry 
had agreed to find the bulk of the necessary 
capital in the form of debentures. This 
expansion is being proceeded with and the 
arrangement with the FCI -concerning 
finance remains unaltered, except that it 
will be provided on more favourable terms 
in return for a joint guarantee from The 
Distillers Company and ourselves. 


RESEARCH 


We continue to make substantial invest- 
ments in research and development. The 
building of our new research station at 
Levington, Suffolk, has commenced and no 
effort is being spared to make this research 
unit one of the most up-to-date of its kind. 
Incorporating an experimental farm of some 
400 acres, with modern farm buildings, the 
station will offer excellent facilities for the 
study of any aspect of scientific agriculture 
which is thought likely to affect the com- 
pany’s business. Considerable extensions 
have been approved to the research station 
at Chesterford Park, Cambridgeshire, which 
serves Pest Control Limited. 


The costs of research are ~continually 
rising, both in respect of capital investment 
and of operating charges. It becomes of 
paramount importance to consider with 
great care the objectives to which research 
expenditure is applied. The proper utilisa- 
tion of science by industry has been the 
subject of a great deal of discussion and 
concern in this country since the end of the 
war. I am clear that healthy progress of 
this company depends quite substantially 
upon a satisfactory solution to this problem. 
Science in industry has features which 
differentiate it sharply from academic science 
and from science in the Government service. 
The conception of “Back Room Boys” 
making brilliant discoveries in the isolation 
of laboratories remote from the customer 
and his needs is becoming progressively out- 
moded. More and more industrial science 
is a matter of team work and mass attack, 
making use of new techniques and ideas 
under development all over the world, and 
closely related with economic conditions and 
market surveys. The scientist can no longer 
remain isolated in his laboratory; his 
thoughts and outlook have to be clos-ly 
integrated with the company’s business. We 
are taking care that in building up our 
organisation this modern conception of re- 
search, as applied to industrv. is given the 
fullest practicable scope. This implies a 
considerable measure of decentralisation of 
research direction and control on to the 
separate companies of the group. At the 
same time arrangements exist to ensure 
co-ordination of ideas and economy of 
resources between our several research 
units, 


COMPETITION FOR TRAINED SCIENTISTS 


While it is true that most projects now call 
for teams of workers of widely varying 
specialist skills, it must never be forgotten 
that originality is an attribute of the indi- 
vidual. _The recruitment of people with 
Original minds who have received a scientific 
training, and are of the type suited for the 
problems imposed by the conditions of 
industry, is not easy. In spite of increased 
intake at the universities, the supply of such 
men is less than the demand and competi- 
tion between the universities, Government 
service and industry is such~that there are 
not enough of the aggressively innovating 
type to go round. The company plays its 
part, along with the Federation British 


Industries, in attempting to improve the 
supply of trained scientists, and- of the 
equally necessary teachers of science in our 
schools. 


Although the appearance of an original 
idea-or fundamentally new technique is a 
rare and important phenomenon, very great 
expenditure is usually involved before a 
satisfactory product can be put on the 
market. This is particularly so in the 
pharmaceutical field, where pharmacologica 
and clinical trials are long and expensive. 
In the national interest it is important that 
industry should not be precluded from 
obtaining legitimate profit from the great 
expenditure involved in bringing a relatively 
small number of new products to successful 
fruition. We have been able recently to 
announce the marketing of a new product, 
“Imferon,” for the treatment of forms of 
anemia due to iron deficiency by intra- 
muscular injection. This dextran-iron 
complex has been the result of intense 
research and development work at Benger 
Laboratories Limited, and I am confident 
that it represents a marked advance on any 
previous treatment for anzmia. 


DIRECTORS’ FEES 


It will be seen from the notice printed on 
page 2 that the board are proposing to ask 
the stockholders to make a change in the 
articles of association of the company as they 
affect directors’ fees. At present directors’ 
fees are fixed at the rate of £200 per annum 
for each director. This rate of remunera- 
tion is quite out of line with the present size 
of the company and, further, does not allow 
a reasonable remuneration for non-executive 
directors whose appointment may be of the 
greatest value to the company. 


We have consulted our advisers and, as a 
result, recommend that the articles shall be 
altered to provide that the remuneration of 
the directors shall be fixed at a total of 
£20,000 to be divided among them in such 
proportions and in such manner as they may 
determine. It is not proposed, of course, that 
this total sum ghall be reached at present, 
but if the proposal is adopted we shall be in 
a position not only to pay a reasonable fee 
to executive directors, but also to offer 
adequate remuneration to non-executive 
directors. 


STAFF 


Our relations with the trade unions con- 
cerned wid& our employees remain cordial. 
We have continued to expand the educational 
and training facilities for our workpeople 
and staff. 


For some years when the result of our 
trading has been ascertained we have made a 
gift to our staff, the amount of which has 
been decided by the board of directors, but 
which has not been determined in direct rela- 
tion to profits or dividends. In 1953 we 
extended this gift to include those who work 
in our factories. For the past year the 
amount provided in our accounts for these 
gifts was £155,000. 


We have from time to time considered 
whether it was desirable to institute a more 
formal scheme, but have come to the con- 
clusion for the time being that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to devise a plan which is 
not liable to operate inequitably, or may not 
fulfil the objects for which it was instituted, 
owing to circumstances which may arise in 
the future and which cannot be foreseen 
now. 


I would like to express on behalf of my 
colleagues and myself our great appreciation 
of the services rendered to the company by 
all those working for it, in office and factory, 
both at. home and abroad. 
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TRINIDAD PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT 


FURTHER REMARKABLY ,SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


MR KENNETH MOORE’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Trinidad 
Petroleum Development Company, Limited, 
was held on November 4th at the Abercorn 
Rooms, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 


Mr Kenneth A, E. Moore, FCA, the chair- 
man, who presided, said: 


As you will have seen from the directors’ 
report and the audited accounts, the results 
of our operations during the year ended july 
31, 1954, were remarkably satisfactory. e 
profit of £773,000 before taxation was the 
highest in the long history of the company 
and production at about 3,320,000 barrels, 
though fractionally less than that for the 
previous year, was substantially above the 
long-term average. 


To give these results some perspective it 
is desirable to take a broad look at our affairs 
and at the various factors on which our 
fortunes are directly dependent. 


PRODUCTION 


Taking production first the facts are that 
during the past 17 years ended July 31, 1954, 
we have produced over 51 million barrels of 
oil, an annual average of about three million 
barrels. It has only been possible to maintain 
production at this level by the intensive drill- 
ing of new wells year after year both in 
proved and unproved areas, so as to make 
good the decline in flow from older wells. 
Thus, during the past 17 years, 549 new wells 
have been completed—an average of 32 per 
annum. In the past year no fewer than 56 
new wells were completed, only one of which 
failed to produce oil. 


This higher tempo of drilling has only 
been achieved as the result of the ingenuity, 
skill, and industry of our technicians and field 
engineers in adapting modern techniques 
and equipment to the peculiar geological con- 
ditions found in Trinidad. 


Not only have they succeeded in increasing 
the speed of drilling but also for the first 
time for many years the alarming rise in the 
cost per foot drilled has been arrested, and, 
indeed, this year this cost is the lowest since 
1949, 


For their achievements in this regard our 
managers, technicians, engineers, and work- 
peopie in Trinidad deserve especial 
thanks and it is appropriate that we should 
accord them here and now when we are talk- 
ing about production. 


While on the subject of production I need 
hardly remind you that there is a limit to 
the life of any oilfield. We have done our 
best over the years to extend the area of our 
oil leases and, by exploratory drilling, to look 
both further afield and to deeper horizons 
in the effort to find new reserves to replace 
those in course of exhaustion. Thus, we now 
have oil leases on land covering nearly three 
times the area we held in 1937 and these 
leases are believed to contain substantial oil 
reserves. The chances of increasing our land 
areas in the future are somewhat remote since 
virtually all likely areas have already been 
taken up by one or other of the companies 
operating in the island, However, as I men- 
tioned at last year’s meeting, we have been 
granted a marine oil mining licence covering 
some 350 square miles situated off the south 
and west coasts of Trinidad. 


TRINIDAD NORTHERN AREAS LIMITED 


I am glad to be able to report to you 
today that we have now ed the nego- 
tiations with Trinidad orthern- Areas 


Limited and have entered into an agreement 
under which that company will undertake 
at their own risk and expense the initial 
exploratory drilling. We shall have the right 
to come in on the development stage up to 
50 per cent if the exploratory drilling is 
sufficiently encouraging to warrant commer- 
cial development. Of course, if we do come 
in we shall have to stand our share of the 
development expenditure. In this connec- 
tion I should warn you that ‘marine drilling 
has been computed to be as much as five 
times as costly as drilling on land and it is 
to be hoped that the Government of Trinidad 
will be prepared to recognise this by giving 
depletion and other allowances comparable 
with those available in certain other parts of 
the world, otherwise it is extremely doubtful 
whether the development of the marine areas 
generally can be a commercial proposition. 
The partners in Trinidad Northern Areas 
Limited are the D’Arcy Exploration Com- 
pany Limited, the United British Ojilfields 
of Trinidad Limited, and Trinidad Lease- 
holds Limited, and it is a measure of the 
public spirit of those large and experienced 
corporations that they are prepared at 
enormous expense to take the initial risks 
of explofatory drilling. They have already 
commenced the drilling of a test well in their 
own marine area adjoining ours, and in due 
course will start operations in our area. 


MAIN EXPLORATORY EFFORT 


But to return to our main exploratory effort 
on land, which has been directed in recent 
years mainly to the Moruga area, you will be 
interested to know that after many setbacks 
and disappointments we have only in the last 
few days received information that our 
exploratory well Moruga 15 has been brought 
into production from the cretaceous, a zone 
from which we have not previously obtgined 
oil. The initial rate of flow through a. ;'; in. 
bean was 350 barrels. a day with a water 
content of 8 per cent. We have this morning 
received a cable informing us that the water 
content has increased to 34 per cent and that 
the flow has decreased to 288 barrels a day. 
This gives us cause for serious anxiety as to 
the future trend of production from this sand. 
The oil is very much heavier and more 
viscous than that which we obtain from our 
normal wells. Time alone will show whether 
and to what extent this discovery is impor- 
tant. I may mention that there is another 
promising sand in the same well and in the 
cretaceous which remains to be tested. 


On the general subject of oil reserves, while 
it is comforting to have good reason to believe 
that there is plenty of oil in the ground, the 
cost of finding and producing it has always 
been high in Trinidad owing to the difficult 
geological conditions and the scattered and 
lenticular nature of the oil deposits. 


In this context therefore world oil prices 
and the dollar/sterling rate of exchange are 
of paramount importance. So far, since the 
war, world oil prices, as evidenced by Gulf 
Coast export prices, have stood up remark- 
ably well and as we sell our oil on the basis 
of those prices and in terms of United States 
dollars the devaluation of the pound in 1949 
benefited us considerably in terms of sterling. 


PRICES AND COSTS 


If we take the index value of the price 
realised for our oil per barrel in 1939 as 
being 100, the figure for 1953-54 was about 


232.in United States dollars and w |! over 
400 in terms of sterling—in other words our 
sterling realisation per barrel in 1954 wa 
more than four times that of 1939. This i; 
due partly to the higher world price of oil, 
partly to the devaluation of steriing and 
partly to the improved terms of tic new 
long-term Oil Sale$~ contract entered into 
with United British Ojilfields of ‘| rinidad, 
Limited, in 1952. During the same period, 
owing to imcreases in material and labour 
costs and the wider scope of our operations, 
the cost per barrel of oil produced has risen 
in almost the same proportion. From all | 
have said you will realise that assuming, as 
I think we fairly can, that our oil reserves 
are quite satisfactory, our fortunes in the 
years to come will depend very larvely on 
the course of world oil prices and of the 
dollar/sterling exchange, provided, of course, 
that the company’s affairs continue to be 
well managed, that a happy balance is kept 
between expenditure on what I cal! bread 
and butter drilling and on exploratory drill- 
ing, and that we continue to enjoy stable and 
wise government in Trinidad. 


In January of this year we received a letter 
from Mr Harrison Hayes, who had been 
appointed by the Canadian Courts as 
Liquidator of British Controlled Oilficids, 
Limited, asking that he might be allowed to 
appoint a leading firm of consulting engineers 
to undertake a survey of the company’s oil 
properties in Trinidad in order that he might 
be in a position to assess the value of the 
British Controlled Oilfields holding of 
£500,000 ordinary stock in Trinidad Petro- 
leum Development Company Limited. This 
request was consideréd os your board at a 
meeting held on February 16th and a reply 
was sent to the liquidator agreeing that such 
investigation and valuation might be made 
on condition that the valuators re!eased their 
report to the liquidator and to your board 
simultaneously and that neither the board nor 
the liquidator would disclose or make any 
use whatsoever of such report and valuation 
without reference to each other. 


Your board also specified that the liqui- 
dator could not make use of any such valua- 
tion for the purpose of disposing of the BCO 
holding except upon the understanding that 
your board would be at liberty simu!t :ncously 
to notify the shareholders as a who'e of the 
contents thereof. These conditions were 
agreed to by the liquidator ‘who appointed a 
firm of consulting ineers from Dallas, 
Texas, to carry out the investigation. Kepre- 
sentatives of this firm arrived on our field 
on June 23rd and completed their survey 08 
August 7th, but up tq date we hive not 
received their report. 


ENLIGHTENED POLICY PURSLU' 


In the meantime your company continues 


not only to carry on with vigour 1 work 
of searching for and winning oil but .'s0 © 
have regard to its responsibilities ( the 


Government and of the Island of 
Trinidad in relation to employme' 3m 
social welfare. We have, as you know, [0 
long undertaken a programme emb: icing 
such activities “es roads and | —_ 
providing drainage Sanitation, ges 4 
electricity, medical services, clubs, ine 
fields, in addition, we are pro! 
ceahabad' ae other educational facili: ia 
local boys, including scholarships to S:\ 
universities. Your board has in faci - 
many years pursued what I think may [a' 
be regarded as a progressive policy, and * 


HE 
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esult the company has not only prospered 
ncially, but has made and continues to 
a substantial contribution to human 
re in the island of Trinidad. 


e report and accounts were adopted. 


DIRECTORATE 


ving regard to the fact that notice had 
received from a shareholder to oppose 
re-election, and having been informed 
e proxy of the liquidator of BCO that 
ould exercise his voting power repre- 
g 50 per cent of the ordinary capital 
t their re-election, the chairman an- 
ed that Sir John Huggins, Sir Thomas 

i r and himself had decided not to offer 
elves for re-election. 


: Re/ore concluding, the chairman said that 
uld like to take the opportunity of 
expressing in public sincere thanks to the 
managing director, Commander H. V; 
L ‘ton, for his devoted, distinguished 
loyal service, both in Trinidad and in 
on, during the past 32 years. 
owing the decision of the chairman 
; two colleagues not to seek re-election, 
Zothes and Mr T. L. Jacks announced 
r intention to resign at the conclusion of 
the meeting. 


ot 


motions-of Mr L. A. Hart for the 
election of General Sir Leslie Chasemore 


Hc and Captain Dennis» Comins as 
( s were defeated on a show of hands, 
but were declared carried on a poll. 


Mr L. A. Hart and Commander J. A. 
Paul, who were co-opted to the board during 
the vear, were re-elected as directors. 


lributes were paid by several shareholders 
to the chairman and his retiring colleagues 
for their able and successful endeavours on 
behalf of the company Over so Many years. 


STOTHERT & PITT 
LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 


seventy-first annual general meeting 
of Stothert & Pitt Limited was held on 
November 3rd in ‘Bath. 


Sir Llewellyn T. G. Soulsby, JP (the chair- 
m n the course of his speech, said : 


fhe trading profits for the year and the 
ales both reached an all-time record, while 
he proportion of sales to the export markets 
vas satisfactory. 


Although our turnover has again increased 
the trend of the profit’ margin continues 
downward. This continued fall in the profit 
margin would create many immediate 
problems were it not accompanied by a rise 

rnover. Competition in both the home 
export markets is greater than it was 

‘ve months ago and there is a narrow 

n between profit and loss. Nevertheless, 

zures which we are considering reveal 

‘inued progress and increasing strength. 

; trading margin for the year from 
we must make all necessary provisions 

‘ne future leaves us with a balance of 
£651,411, out of which we have an income 
x provision of £305,935, 


r export effort is world-wide and our 
' book, which is still a heavy one, has 


ee ee 


, ‘port ratio of nearly 45 per cent, which 
d | the circumstances we regard as a sound 
é “oution toward National prosperity. 

7 ject to the national and international 
h 's Which we cannot control, I think we 


‘re justified in facing the immediate future 
w') a measure of confidence. 


‘he report was adopted and a_ total 


*‘* 
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PROBLEM OF HIGH REPLACEMENT COSTS 
NEED FOR REVISED SYSTEM OF TAXATION ASSESSMENT 


THE HON Jj. P. PHILIPPS ON GROWING 
FOREIGN COMPETITION 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Court Line Limited will be held on 
December Ist in London. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, The Hon J. P. Philipps, which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts: Ladies and Gentlemen, in 
January, 1952, the Chamber of Shipping’s 
index of tramp freight rates calculated on the 
present basis stood at 146.4. During the 
twelve months to which these accounts refer, 
namely, July, 1953, to June, 1954, this index 
showed a high of 77.6 and a low of 715 
with an average of only 75.3, With these 
figures in mind, I think you will agree that 
the resulting profits are not unsatisfactory, 
especially as operating costs have risen con- 
siderably and are still going up. 


In the good years culminating in the peak 
profits of 1951-52, your board were very con- 
servative in their distributions in order to 
build up out of taxed profits sufficient 
reserves to tide the company over any slump 
that might ensue and to provide ‘for any 
possible unforeseen contingencies. Your 
directors are of the opinion that for the time 
being this programme has been carried as 
far as is necessary, and it is for this reason, 
coupled with the fact that none of our ships 
is due for survey during the current financial 
year, that we this year recommend an allo- 
cation to taxed reserves of only £15,000. 


Plenty has been said and written during 
the nine years since the end of the war by all 
who have the wellbeing of the British Mer- 
chant Navy at heart regarding the problem 
of replacement now that shipbuilding costs 
are about four times as high as in 1939 and 
nearly twice as high as in 1945, and are still 
showing no signs of coming down or even 
stabilising. Unfortunately the building cost 
of a vessel bears no actual relation to her 
earning capacity. The latter is governed 
entirely by the level of international freights 
over which a tramp shipowner has little or 
no control. 


BRITISH SHIPOWNER HANDICAPPED 


It has always been an axiom that the time 
to build ships was when building prices were 
low and shipbuilders were looking for orders. 
Owing to the heavy loss of tonnage during 
the war this policy had to be abandoned and 
of recent years ships have had to be built 
at grossly inflated prices. It must be 
remembered that the higher the cost of a 
ship the more she has to earn to cover the 
extra depreciation involved, and the. more 
the British shipowner is handicapped in com- 
peting for business with foreign owners when 
freight rates are low. This is a state of affairs 
which cannot continue and, when the present 
orders have been executed, shipbuilders may 
find some difficulty in refilling their berths. 
It would be as well for the shipbuilding and 
engineering unions to bear this in mind 
because I cannot visualise shipowners con- 
tinuing to hand out open cheques to the ship- 
builders indefinitely. It does not seem to be 
sufficiently realised that the trade union rules 
of “ demarcation,” which have grown up over 
the years, have the effect of. increasing the 
cost of a vessel by some 40 per cent. On top 
of ao pac are ge ae 
forw demands for  increa wages 
amounting to a further one hundred million 


‘cbution of 17} per cent was approved>- pounds per annum. It must not be for- 


gotten that we are not the only shipbuilding 
country in the world. Already the German 
sig onion’ yards are causing our ship- 
builders some concern, and the Swedish 
yards are anxious to secure orders. More- 
over, quite recently our own shipbuilders lost 
: — foreign order which has gone to 
taly. 


INVESTMENT ALLOWANCE INSUFFICIENT 
TO MAINTAIN TONNAGE 


In his last Budget Mr Butler gave a little 
encouragement to industry generally by the 


introduction of the 20 per cent investment - 


allowance, and, in passing, he did mention 
that this would be of particular help in the 
shipping industry “to carry out the big re- 
placements which are necessary in the years 
ahead.” While I grant you it was a small 
step in the right direction, this concession, 
much as we appreciate it, is in itself not 
sufficient to maintain British shipping at its 
present tonnage, let alone to encourage the 
required expansion. In peace we must con- 
tinue to provide invisible exports. In war 
we must provide food. No air lift can ever 
bring us the bulk cargoes of food we need, 
and all the thousands of millions spent on 
armaments can be of little avail unless the 
British Merchant Navy is included in the 
rogramme, at least to the extent of enabling 
it to keep abreast of its competitors. 


At the Chamber of Shipping dinner 
recently the Chancellor stated that industry 
should invest more in bringing itself up to 
date to meet foreign competition and implied 
that the shipping industry in particular was 
giving too much to its shareholders. The 
Chancellor must remember that all industry 
is dependent on risk. capital, and no one is 
going to risk money in industry if the return 
is to be little greater than that from Govern- 
ment securities. 


As I pointed out last year, there is only 
one easy solution to our replacement 
problem, and politicians of ail parties must 
be made to wake up and take note of it 
before it is too late. In view of the pro- 
gressive fall in the value of money the exist- 
ing system of assessing our taxation after 
allowing wear and tear allowances only to 
be calculated on the original historic cost, 
without any reference to the cost of replace- 
ment, must be revised without further delay. 


CURRENT IMPROVEMENT IN FREIGHT 
MARKET 


Since the end of our financial year the 
freight market has shown some improvement, 
and I am glad to say the September index 
rose to 90.6, but it is still too early to say 
whether this recovery is only temporary or 
is likely to continue. Unfortunately our two 
new ships, the Geddington Court and 
Hannington Court, were only launched in 
July, and will not be ready to go into. service 
until December. As it is our practice to 
bring only the profits of completed voyages 
into our accounts, it is quite possible the 
earnings of these two ships will contribute 
very little to the current year’s results. But 
with the exception of the two oil-burning 
steamships, we now have a fleet of modern 
and very efficient motor vessels capable of 
competing with any in the world, and a 
further one is on order for delivery in 1957. 
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Before concluding, { feel sure you would 
wish me to thank on your behalf the manage- 
ment, staff and all employees of the company 
for their efficient services, which have made 
possible the achievements of the past year. 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
AND INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The annual general meeting of the Indus- 
trial Finance and Investment Corporation 
Limited, will be held on December 3rd, in 


London. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr J. N. Buchanan, DSO, MC, 
which has been circulated with the report 


and accounts for the year ended June 30, 


1954: 


The company has had another successful 
year with increased revenue under each 
heading. The total revenue is over 25 per 
cent higher than the previous year. As will 
be seen from the figures in the balance sheet, 
the market value of the quoted investments 
also shows a large increase. 


Net revenue has been affected by the inci- 
dence of profits tax. For the past four years 
the company has enjoyed some relief from 
taxation, principally on account of the change 
in the basis of valuing the investments, which 
was made in 1950. The balance of the relief 
that was available for the year under review 
amounted to £6,000 profits tax and has now 
been entirely utilised ; in future, unless there 
is a reduction in the rates of tax, the inci- 


dence thereof will inevitably be greater. 


INCREASING STRENGTH 


The increasing strength of the company’s 
balance sheet has enabled the first step to be 
taken towards restoring the ordinary capital 
by writing up the shares from 12s. 6d. to 15s. 
each, The necessary resolutions were passed 
on June 30th last in time to be incorporated 
in these accounts and £125,000 of the 
revenue reserves were capitalised. Over half 
the reduction in these reserves has been made 
good from this year’s profits. 


The 2 per cent bonus dividend paid last 
year has been consolidated with the regular 
dividend, the 10 per cent recommended on 
the new ordinary capital being the equivalent 
of the 10 per cent and 2 per cent bonus paid 
last year on the old capital, that is Is. 6d. a 
share in each case. This is in accord with the 
policy we have pursued for several years, 
that the company’s regular dividends and 
fixed expenses should be met out of invest- 
ment income. 


The early months of the current year have 
so far witnessed considerable activity, 
coupled with a further improvement in 
values with increased revenue from both 
dividends and financial operations. 


In conclusion, it is a great pleasure to 
express our appreciation of the excellent 
work done by the managing director and his 
staff. 





THE PERAK RIVER 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY 


FAVOURABLE RESULTS 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The Perak River Hydro-Electric Power 
Company, Limited, was held on Novem- 
ber 5th in London, Mr Hugh G. Balfour (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


Despite the continuance of the lower level 
of the prices for tin during the year the 
gross revenue was £1,449,571 as compared 
with £1,385,190 previously, an increase of 
£64,381. At the same time our consumers 
benefited from a reduction in the price of 
fuel and from an increase in the thermal 
efficiency of our generating plant; conse- 
quently the consumers’ fuel surcharge was 
reduced by £86,459 from £598,145 to 
£511,686 during the year under review. 


The maximum load on the system was 
64,000 kW., an increase of 5,000 kW. over 
the maximum in the previous year, which 
reflects the resilience of the Chinese mining 
industry in adapting itself to the lower level 
of tin prices. Units sold increased from 
320.5 millions to 335.1 millions; of the 
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increase of 14.6 millions dredges absorbed 
2.4 millions, Chinese mines 10.2 millions 
and town and industrial supplies 2.0 millions. 


Ser 


REHABILITATION PROGRAM \ME 
” COMPLETED 


Members will observe from the rehabilit. 
tion account what a tremendous driin this 
expenditure has been on our financial 
resources. Out of a total expenditure of 
£918,640 incurred since the Japanese 
occupation of Malaya, which we have had 
to provide in hard cash from revenue gt 
the expense of any return on our share 
capital for many years, we have only re. 
covered £268,677, representing 50 per cent 
of our war damage award, leaving a similar 
sum outstanding. 

I have referred in previous ears to the 
completely inequitable position in which the 
company has been placed as regards war 
damage payments. Little information js 
available as to when any further payment 
may be received from the War Damage 
Commission, but it is clear that the com- 
pany cannot expect to receive anything like 
full payment of the balance of its war 
damage award. 

Current assets at £1,635,147 compare with 
£1,544,532 at the close of the previous 
financial year, whilst on the other side of 
the balance sheet provision for taxation and 
current liabilities total £1,322,990 as com- 
pared with £1,251,893, giving an excess of 
liquid assets over liabilities of £312,157 as 
compared with £292,639 at the close of 
business in the previous year. 

In view of the completion of the war 
damage rehabilitation programme, ino of 
the comparatively strong position of the 
company, the directors feel justified in 
recommending payment of the dividend on 
the ordinary share capital of 7 per cent plus 
a bonus of 3 per cent, making a total pay- 
ment for the year of 10 per cent. This 
payment, after deduction of income tax, re 
quires £96,250 and leaves the sum ol 
£106,136 to be carried to the next account. 

Returns for the current financial year to 
date are satisfactory, and in the absence of 
any unforeseen circumstances there scems {0 
be no reason to expect our next account (0 
be less favourable than the one now 
presented. 

The report was adopted. 
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] B.C, requires Assistant in Fieldwork Section of Audience Research 
« Department (women only), Duties to train and supervise part- 
time interviewers (men and women) engaged on continuous country- 
wide Sovial Survey. together with some office work. Considerable 


travelling involved and much time will be 


Practical experience of market research interviewing, experience in 
siaff training and ability te drive a car desirable, Salary £450 or 
£545 rismg by five annual increments to £635 or £755 
accordi.g te qualifications, Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference ‘' 532 Ect.’') should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within five 


days. 


Cee or INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANT, age 35/45, 
require. by medium sized manufacturing company for a senior 
executive appointment, Applicants must have held a senior account- 

a manufacturing organisation and have had 
experience of Budgetary Control and Standard Costs. 


ing appointment wu 


Salary wu 


Appliicaticns will be considered only from candidates whose ability 
and initiative are proved by their achievement. Applications must 
give full details of education and career to date.—Box 757. 


to £2000 per annum, and excellent pension scheme, 


maximum, 


of the school 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND) 


The Council of the College invites applications from s iy 
spent out of Lond qualified persons for the CHAIR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE — 
- on School of Political Science and Public Administration, whic! is @ 


present vacant by reason of the resignation of Professor R, 5 
Parker on his taking up an appointment with the Australian oe iship 
University at Canberra. The Chair carries with it the Headsnip 


The salary. will be at the rate of- £1,592 8s. per annum, rising by 


annua: increments cf £100 to £1,792 8s. per annum. The initia! salary 


of the appointee 


Commencing 


will be determined according to the qualifications and exprrenc 


The successful applicant would be expected to take up his duties 
at the cominence.zent of the second term of the 1955 sessio' Te 
May 28rd, é6r a< soon thereafter as agreed upon by the Council. 

Allowa: ce is made towards the cost of travelling expenses. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of apr! me 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universi ics ° 
the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.!. _ 4 

The closing date for the receipt of applications in New 7 «!an 





pxPort ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR wanted by trade and London, is December 1, 1954, at —* 
.4 federation, At least_two fluent languages essential, preferably Ppgtersne' OFFICE OF INFORMATION: Editor require’ o 
a nch atd German, Salary £600-£900 according to experience.— subject research and text-writi for display material. Qualii- 
30x 756. 


QOURCES OF CAPITAL. This work assembles in convenient form 
J the published facts about present-day sources of capital. 


Sections 


cations: University education or equivalent and experience |" a 
bining text and pictures, é¢.g. in visual aids: “Ability to wr''' 
wide variety of subjects essential. Post is 


graded Temporary Senior! 


are devoted to long-term and short-term finance, capital for housing, 
the activities of the special finance corporations, as well as Govern- 
mont facilities for agriculture and industry. An extensive appendix 


details the conditions and methods of obtaining capital from the 
various sources mentioned, Copies may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, the Association of Certified-and Corporate Accountants, 22 
Bedford Square, London. WC.1. Price 4s. net, post free. 


oo BUSINESS EXECUTIVES OF TASTE—an original, tactful, 
fiatterirg preser.t for their «lients and for their wives, renewing 
its message of friendship monthly. A subscription to ‘‘ House and 
Garden " or “ Vogue.’’ Gift cards sent before Christmas. Only one 
firm supplied in each line of business. Write for full details to 
Conde Nast Publications Ltd., 37 Golden Square, London, W.1. 


Information Officer, Salary: £1,030-£1 230 (men); £900-£1,060 (we — 
—Write, giving date of birth, education, full details of qualific: |i" 
and experience of posts held (including dates), to A:B.930, Ap Souk 
ments Officer, Ministry of ‘Labour and National Service,"1-6 Ta‘' id 
Square, W.C.1, by December 4, 1954. No original testimonials « vou 
be sent. Onlv candidates selected for interview will be advise’. 
ALES MANAGER.—Progressive company of national repute 
designers and manufacturers of a wide range of commun’ ®. 
equipment, seek the services of a Sales Manager. Essential maf 
ments include a knowledge of the communication market 2° 
proven ability to organise and promote sales. The post is 4! 


executive level and remuneration will be scaled to the individua "s 


qualifications and results. All applications will be treated as co™ 
fidential,—Write Box 758. a ae 
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CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
8 PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1958/68 
CITY OF PRETORIA 
8: PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1953/58 
CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 


Fs 44 PER CENr REDEEMABLE STOCK 1964/66 
A \TICE is hereby given that in order to prepare the Warrants 
: interest due January 1, 1955, the Balances of the several accounts 
; the above mentioned stocks will be struck on the night 

ember ist next, and that on and after December 2nd, the stocks 

transferable ex dividend. 
For Barclays Bank D.C.O, 
(London Registrars of the above stocks), 

2 S A. D. HARRISON, Manager. 
: is Place, London Wail,  E.C.2 Nove mber 8, 1954. 


CITY OF "BLOEMFONTEIN 


5 PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1960 
‘E is hereby given that in order to prepare the Warrants for 
due December 31, 1954, the Balances of the several accounts 
bove mentioned Stock will be struck on the night. of 
20th next, and that on and after December ist the stock 
‘ansferable ex dividend, 
For Barclays Bank D.C.O. 
(London Registrars of the above Stock), 
G. A. D. HARRISON, Manager. 
Place, London, Wall, E.C.2. November 8 1954, 


AVELING-BARFORD LIMITED 


is hereby given that the Transfer Books of the 54 per cent 
itive Preference Stock and the 5 per cent Second Cumulative 
ice Stock will be closed from Friday, December 10, 1954, 
iay, December 24, 1954, both days inclusive, 


By Order of the Board, 
H. C. RYAN, Secretary. 
ta Works, Grantham,. November 5, 194. 


BR TISH NYLON SPINNERS LIMITED has vacancy for en 
> onomist, man or woman, whose duties will be to collate, 
» and interpret commercial and economic information obtained 
f the Company’s ewn Economics Library and from outside sources. 
‘andidates should be in the age range 25-35 and must be graduates 
ther Economi:s or Commerce. Some previous experience in 
omic research would be an advantage.—Write to Personnel 
nager, Pontypool, Mon., quoting Ref. 2288. 
\ COUNTANT, with experience of industrial management 
ounting, and preferably qualified accountant and C.W.A., 
of Controller in rapidly expanding, well-founded concern 
itry town in South, © not apply uniess you can show by 
from leading member of accounting profession or from 
industrialist that you have sound judgment, capacity for 
xposition and ability to work with others of different outlook 
nd the extent to which such qualities required by an ordinary 
ountant.—Reply to Box 751, 
\ VACANCY exists in the Commercial Statistics Department of a 
4 prominent manufacturer of packaging materials for a young 
te in Economies to assist the Statistician. The work of the 
artment entails the collation, analysis and interpretatiofi of a 
range of statistical data and, whilst there is no insistence on 
us experience, the post calls for an aptitude for the preparation 
ir and concise reports, Salary £450 p.a.—Please apply to Box 755 
quote Ref. No. S25.E. 
HH Vv obsolete is the gold standard? You should read “ Flexible 
Money and Full Employment ’”’ in the November issue of THE 
This challenging article probes the principles and tech- 
f monetary policy for the modern world; 2s, 6d, from 72 
in Street. London, B.C.2. 
8 LISTER, just 40, single, athletically fit. Experienced negotia- 
& 1D an nd administratom Not ** grooved,’’ but 8 years’ experience of 
Trading "' and similar associations—Assistant Secretary, Legal 
erested foreign affairs. Desires to move.—Box 754. 
| ‘-HARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 
ng the services of Chartered Secretaries to fill secretarial 
executive posts are invited to communicate with the 
Institute, 14 New Bridge Street, E.C.4 
’ CAPITAL ideas in the kitchen are inspired by that 
‘ayner’s Indian Mango Chutney. 
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E * College Modern Postal Course ts the most efficient, the most economical, and the most 
d ; means of preparation for the General Certificate of Education examinations: B.8e. Econ. 
A he ove oxtail London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local Government and Commercia) 

ations, £. 


coe ot Dect postal tuition tor Prelim, Ezams, and for the professionat exams., in Accountancy 
yship. Law, Sales Management, @c., and many intensely practical (non-exam.) courses in 


sl subjects 
More than 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SU 


CCESSES. 
— _ oo: of Coaching until Successful Text-book lending iibrary. Moderate fees, payable 
. ner 


Weite — for prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which Interested 
© ¥ 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Uncorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of sities’ is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed in Chapter 70 


of the Laws of Hong Kong 
<onioe ISSUED a FULLY PAID vr - : $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND STERLING . . . - £6,009,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . $20,000 Ov0 
Head Office : HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN : Cc. BLAKER €.D. 
CHIEF ween mictash ¥ w. TORMER 
London Office 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
Lendon Managers: 8. a; Ge, ac, A. M. Duncan Wallace, B. A Mabey, 0.B.E. 
BRANCHES 
BURMA HONG KONG JAPAN (Con.) MALAYA (Con. N. BORN EO (Con. 









Rangoon Hong Kong Osaka Penang Tawau 
CEYLON Kowloon Tokyo Bingapore PHILIPPINES 
Colombo Mongkok Yokohama Singapore liotlo 
CHINA INDIA MALAYA (Orchard Road Manile 
*Shanghat Bombay Cameron Sungei Patani SIAM 
DJAWA (AVA) Calcutta Highiands Teluk Ansop Bangkok 
Djakarta INDO-CHINA Ipoh NORTH UNITED 
Surabaja Haiphong Johore Bahru BORNEO KINGDOM 
EUROPE Saigon Kuala Lorapu: Brunei Town London 
Hamburg JAPAN Malacca Jesseiton USB.A. 
Paris Kobe Muar Kuala Beiait New York 
Sandakan San Francisco 


* Not at present operating 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank’s Troste 
Companies in 
LONDON 


HONG KONG SINGAPORE 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, 
Parks Road, Oxford. 
Librarian required for small library. At least two years’ library 
experience, and one part of L.A. Registration essential, qualifications 


in economics desirable, Salary according to qualifications and 
experience:—Applications to the Secretary. 


SOUTHERN GAS BOARD 


COMMERCIAL MANAGER 

Applications are invited for the appointment of Commercial 
Manager to the Board at a commencing salary in the region of 
£2,500, according to qualifications and experience. 

‘Applicants must have had extensive marketing experience and be 
capable of organising sales promotion campaigns for the development 
of the use of gas and coke for domestic, commercial and industrial 
purposes, 

The successful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination and, unless already subject to a pension scheme by 
virtue of the Gas (Pension Rights) Regulations, 1950, will be required 
to join the Board's Staff Pension Scheme. 

Applications, stating age, education, qualifications, training, 
experience present appointment and salary together with a one-page 
summary of these particulars, should be sent in an envelope, marked 
‘Commercial Manager,’’ to the Secretary, Southern Gas Board, 164, 
— Bar, Southampton, to reach him not later than November 30, 


N ARKET ANALYST/SALES FORECASTER (Domestic Market) 

required by Ford Motor Company Ltd., Dagenham, Essex. 
Honours economies degree and practical ex erience of current tech- 
niques required. Knowledge of motor vehicles and experience in 
presentation of reports to management would be an advantage. Good 
salary in accordance with experience and qualifications.—Reply to 
Salaried Personnel Department, quoting reference REL, 


JOINT PARTNERSHIP that is bound to please is cold lamb with 
Rayner’s delicious Indian Mango Chutney. 


eS AND CONSUMER RESEARCH ANALYST required by 
Export Market Analysis Department of Ford Motor Company, 
Limited, Dagenham, Essex, Applicants-Should be of matriculation 
standard, and have some technical knowledge of commercia) vehicles. 
They should have the ability to devise and analyse questionnaires. 
The job lives in the future, not the past, and a young, forward- 
looking man is required. Salary according to qualifications and 
experience.—Reply to Salaried Personnel Department, quoting 
Reference PCR/2. 

. ARGE PUBLIC COMPANY of International Repute is about to 

4 appoint a man to take charge of a new development and manu- 
facturing project, The successful applicant will have had thorough 
practical and technical training in engineering. Knowledge and 
experience of printing and the manufacture of letterpress or ‘offset 
printing machines will be of advantage. The position holds a great 
future for the right man who will be required to initiate the compltte 
manufacturing and production programme and lead the new depart- 
ment. The position ts in London.—Give full particulars of experience, 
age” and salary required, to Box 742. 
] O YOU WANT MORE BUSINESS ? Then cover mere territory 

and make more regular calis with a 1954 self-drive car. No more 

waiting for public transport, AUTOHALL have a fleet of over 100 
1954 cars, all expertly maintained and serviced to meet your require- 
ments, You can also take advantage of our guaranteed re-purchase 
scheme. Will you ask your secretary to drop us a line for our new, 
informative brochure,—AUTOHALL, Dept. 2-B, 302-306 King Street, 
London, W.6. RIV. 2881. Telegrams: Autohall, Wesphone, London. 
Cables: Autohall, London, 


YHE GREATEST CHRISTMAS GIFT is a hamper from Fortnum 
and Mason. Do come in to see the delicious things we put inside; 
or write for our Gift Hamper catalougue to Dept. E.2, 181. Piccadilly, 
London. Regent 8040. : 
HE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12 Clement's Inn Passage, London, 
W.C.2, invites you to submit lists of books on Bconomics, History 
and Social Services you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 


N EN OF TASTE will enjoy their meais to the full if you give 
them Rayner's Indian enge Chutney. 





The Economist : Annual Air - Subscription Rates 


israel : £6 Pakistan : £6 
Japan: £9 Rhodesia (N. & Bs So 10s. 
: £6.15s. S. America and W £7.15. 


New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 


Union of $. Africa : mes i 10s. 
USA. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 





Newspaper, Lrv., 


; W.C.2. Published week Tux Economist 
Semen a this ieee teens 2d.; Overseas 23d.— eae November 13, 1954. 
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An increase of handling of 170% These are actual 


results obtained 

A decrease of floor space of 44% iia die: ee tniientt 
O/* alone, of a large 
A decrease of workers of 8% toda 


ea EE EE TE 


An example of Fork Truck saving 


A large manufacturer of small components was faced with a 
447% reduction in the space of its Receiving Department, 
simultaneously with an increase in the volume of materials 
coming in. The firm made a complete analysis of the traffic 
and after experimenting with various methods, the 
conclusion was that fork trucks, pallets and pallet jacks 
promised the best solution. The purchase of two fork 
trucks, some pallet jacks and pallets solved all the problems. 
This was the result :— 


BEFORE AFTER 
ad 


—_——————_——1 
36,000,000 : 97,000,006 
27 
11 | ie 


Volume of materials handled *”.,,,, 


Number of salaried employees 





Number of hourly employees 27 


* Released for other more productive work. 





Fork Trucks pay... 


especially the economical diesel-powered 


Coverity Climan 


